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Preface by the author
Writing a book is an activity that absorbs you completely. You are chasing some amorphous ideals, which you are often unable to clearly express in order to understand where the truth is. That's why you need to WRITE IT ALL DOWN. And when it comes to human lives, the process of writing a book is fraught with potential danger. Anyone who decides to set foot on North Korean territory should be clearly aware of this. North Korea is questioning the basic principles of the real world. This reminds me again and again of the ways in which “truth” is constantly redefined by the context around it.
North Korea poses numerous challenges for foreign researchers. As I worked on this book, one issue was always at the forefront of my mind - the safety, less of my own, and more of those with whom I crossed paths. Some compromise was necessary to protect information sources. Everything stated in this book is true insofar as it concerns what happened to me or to those whom I know well. Many of the other stories mentioned are actually the result of my author's "compilation" of events from the lives of two or more real people. Most of the names have been changed. For example, Comrade Kim Nam Ryong is a collective image created on the basis of the biographies of many people with whom I met, even became friends, or whom I learned about in one way or another. Some of them are residents of Pyongyang, others were in the past. The “Korea State Tourism Company” where this collective character works is a fictitious company, its activities are described based on knowledge gleaned from my observations of several government-owned travel bureaus.
Among the refugees I spoke with in the South and in other countries, I tried to find those who deliberately avoided communicating with the press. Some of them demanded payment for their interviews - I carefully avoided communicating with such people. In an effort not to endanger those who interacted with me, but at the same time without offering them money, I tried to develop a conversational scenario with them in which they would not have any internal motives to give me any false information about what they experienced in the past and what they expect from the future.
In addition to this camouflage, I used other techniques from the nonfiction writer's arsenal to achieve brevity and clarity. In particular, I changed the time order of several events and merged a number of interviews together so that the presentation of the material looked more logical. My goal was not to give the reader a diary with an exact description of the events that happened to me in North Korea, but rather an idea of what I felt and experienced there during my several trips. Although the book is set largely around my 2016 curriculum, I occasionally added examples from earlier trips and things I saw later in 2017.
I also had to deal with issues of credibility of information sources and fact checkability. As anyone who has studied North Korea will attest, standard journalistic and scientific research approaches are often unusable in this context. We have to separate facts from rumors and speculation. (The irony is that this actually reflects the reality in which the average North Korean lives, receiving his most valuable information by word of mouth.) This contradiction constantly arose as I worked on the book. Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that the most honest thing to do is to mention these philosophical difficulties whenever they arise. Several such moments are conveyed in the book in the form of dialogues between me and my fellow travelers.
There were also linguistic problems. To your surprise, there are two systems for transliterating Korean words when written in Latin letters. The so-called McCune-Reischauer romanization system, which is considered outdated, is still in use in North Korea. In South Korea, the Revised Romanization system has been officially used since 2000. To further confuse the situation, most of the most common proper names follow the old McCune-Reischauer system in both Koreas (for example, the transliteration of the most common Korean surname “Kim” remains “Kim”, not “Gim”, as it would seem). required by the new system; the Latin spelling of the name of the DPRK capital also retains the spelling "Pyongyang" rather than "Pyeongyang", which would be consistent with the new system). Given the predominance of the old transliteration system in English literature, and the fact that I began to study Korean in North Korea, in this book I adhere to the McCune-Reischauer system of transliteration of Korean words. However, I will not hyphenate Korean names, which always follow surnames (for example, in the South it would be “Jong-un”, while in the North it would be “Jong Un”).
With the exception of the difficult cases just described, I have tried to ensure that the book says what I am one hundred percent sure of. Any possible mistakes, if they suddenly occur, remain on my and only my conscience.
 
Prologue
Obsessions have a surprising effect on a person's life. As a ten-year-old boy, I watched coverage of the fall of the Berlin Wall from my room in our suburban home in the southern United States, and could not fully grasp the full significance of what was happening. Of course, I was taught that communism is something bad, absolutely the opposite of the purest democracy in which I was brought up and which I had to nurture and cherish in the future. Then I could already understand that this was evil and that it was coming to its end. Everything around was either black or white; only good or only bad; only rough or only smooth. When a ten-year-old teenager begins conscious life in such greenhouse conditions, he does not have the slightest idea about the real essence of things and about those forms of life that are very different from his own. A little less than ten years after that, I was walking the streets of those same gray Central European cities that I saw on the evening news as a child.
I lived in two of them - Prague and Berlin - for a long period of my youth. Every time I am asked what made me move to these cities that saw the darkest and most significant events of the last century, I cannot give a clear answer. There was probably something in my childhood and adolescence that prompted me to change the standard trajectory of life that would naturally follow from an upbringing in the affluent suburbs of the southern United States. Growing curiosity and even fascination with a different way of life led me first to New York, where I studied art, literature and philosophy at a university where leftist views dominated, and everything that happened was viewed through the prism of a Marxist interpretation of the historical process. At first, I became fascinated by belief systems with rich ritual practices and ideological “twists”; I wanted to reconsider the limited ways of perceiving the surrounding reality that I had at my disposal. I have found that the best way to achieve all this is to constantly move around, never staying anywhere for long. I sought to avoid any circumstances that might lead me into what felt like a scary “comfort zone.” Surely my friends from Berlin, the city where I have been living lately, will tell you that I spend a lot of time traveling. The concept of “home” as one permanent place of life is becoming more and more vague for me.
In a word, I became a writer. The role models were Baudelaire's "flaneur", Robert Walser's "spatzirgänger", a wanderer who does not feel any attachment to any country, nation, collective or ideology, but only to the CITY in the most general and broad sense - to the chaotic and a chaotic metropolis, to a crazy religion that celebrates the constant movement in which poetry is born. Unlike Baudelaire, who was tied to Paris (travel opportunities in the 19th century were appropriate for their time), I was fortunate to live in an era when travel was more accessible and easier than ever before. Megacities around the world, with their diversity and richness, have become fertile ground for my creative growth.
Since wanderlust is what fuels my writing in the first place, the main purpose of my travels is to get lost, to feel like a stranger in a new environment, each time marveling at the process of turning something alien into something very familiar and close. I am ready to travel vast distances in order to get lost in some new, unfamiliar environment.
It is therefore quite strange that a character such as myself could suddenly find himself tied to one specific city on the planet in which anyone is simply forbidden to get lost, a city with strange customs, which is governed according to an even stranger ideological system. To the capital of a strange state, headed by a strange leader, to the capital of a country that is everywhere demonized and ridiculed, feared and not understood at all. This is the kind of place that a wanderer like me, constantly seeking freedom from all the conventions of “ordinary” existence through writing and constant movement, would seem to shy away from. No “flashing” is allowed in Pyongyang! You won't even be able to just walk alone without being accompanied by a local, officially licensed guide, who is required to ensure that you move along a strictly defined route. What could a place like this do for someone like me? It turned out to be a lot. Because at the core of my passion for travel was the desire for a constant sense of intrigue, for knowledge and “deciphering” what seems incomprehensible or even incomprehensible. To find meaning in what seems outlandish and alien. It is no coincidence that the first story I wrote at age 23 was partly about the religious worship of UFOs.
From a distance, it seems that North Korea is the result of the same communist experiment, only taken to the point of absurdity, as the two European cities in which I lived and therefore encountered its echoes every day. In North Korea itself, what is happening is perceived as a truly DIFFERENT way of life. Like many others, I had no idea that getting there was even possible. However, in one of my conversations with my friend Tom Masters, the author of numerous travel guides, I learned that not only had he already traveled to North Korea several times, but he was going there again soon. This was necessary to revise the chapter on North Korea in the next guidebook he was working on at that time. Would I be interested in going with him?
We landed in Pyongyang in the spring of 2012, a few months after the death of Kim Jong Il. The country suddenly found itself in the hands of his son, about whom neither the people of North Korea nor the rest of the world knew virtually anything. A spirit of uncertainty hovered over the streets of Pyongyang, where whispered gossip and rumors were the main sources of information about events taking place in the country. Of course, there were other moods in the air—a sense of pervasive paranoia and suspicion. As well as a very noticeable hope for the possible changes that the young leader can bring with him - many were optimistic.
I didn't expect to find myself in such a colorful place. I didn’t expect that I would be received with such warmth. Even though I have lived my entire adult life as an expat, I still have an American passport, so in the eyes of the North Korean authorities and citizens, I am an American and all that implies. (In a country with a dominant ultra-nationalist ideology, in which foreign travel is prohibited to all but a select few, the concept of “expatriation” baffled most North Koreans, who simply could not imagine how such a thing was possible in principle.) I am a citizen of a hostile state. However, the standard hostility toward the United States expressed by the state media of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (the country's official name, abbreviated as DPRK) was almost never felt by the North Koreans I encountered on my trip to be directed at me personally. I was the only American in our traveling party, but I was treated as politely as everyone else. As in all countries of East Asia, foreigners here are dear guests and treat them with a feeling of gratitude; hospitality is part of the culture. In the very musical North Korea, there is even a song called “Pan-gap-sim-ni-da” (“Nice to meet you!”), which Koreans love to sing to all foreign guests. But North Koreans don't just want to show you that you're welcome here; most of all, they want you to be truly impressed by the country they're endlessly proud of.
I knew enough to just “buy” into it all, but I still couldn’t help but succumb to some degree of its charm. I knew about nuclear weapons, about concentration camps, about the lawlessness that reigned in the country. But is everything limited to just this? Going into the country, I realized that I would only be able to partially get answers to my questions. This may seem quite strange, but not only was I able to largely come to terms with the specific nature of North Korean tourism, organized according to the example of the Soviet Union, but I quickly understood the reasons for this. Indeed, in a country where almost everyone is constantly being watched, why should I - a foreign tourist, a citizen of a hostile country - be an exception to the rule?
After that very first trip in 2012, I returned to North Korea several more times. The first of them - literally in a month - to the Arirang festival, which I wrote about for the Artforum magazine. The next time I visited Pyongyang was in 2014 as part of a tour dedicated to the peculiarities of local architecture. Thanks to this, I saw how much the city has changed in just two years. It was this trip that made me understand much more deeply the priorities of the country’s leadership, which are often hidden behind headlines in the media, and the ways in which the capital is developing and changing in accordance with these priorities.
Over the years, I devoured every book I could get my hands on about North Korea, from refugee memoirs to academic treatises on art, film, sociology, and economics. In a word, everything that could give me an understanding of real everyday life, hidden behind numerous layers of propaganda and myth-making. Then, in early 2016, I came across an article on a news site about North Korea. It was about a new company called Tongil Tours. Unlike other travel agencies that offer standard three- or eight-day tours with almost identical itineraries, Tongil Tours was designed to provide educational exchange programs. The idea of Alek Sigley, a young Australian student specializing in East Asian studies, was to organize the first month-long intensive Korean language program for foreigners in the summer of that year at Pyongyang's leading educational institution, the Kim Hyongjik Pedagogical Institute. I immediately went to the Tongil Tours website and registered for the program.
I didn't hesitate for a second. I had just finished my Ph.D. thesis, putting an end to this chapter of my biography after five years of work, and I needed something new in which I could “get lost.” And this new thing suddenly appeared right in front of me, it fell into my hands. It was possible to dive headlong into it, to take part – albeit in the role of almost an outside observer – in the “history of the present.” In addition, I love learning foreign languages. This love was instilled in me by our comparative literature professor in college, who insisted that you can't truly understand a country until you learn its language. Therefore, I immediately decided that this was exactly the opportunity I had been dreaming about for a long time. However, I could never imagine that it would ever become a reality: to try to understand the DPRK from the inside, in its own language, by immersing itself in its everyday life for a limited, but still quite large period of time. The chance to spend a whole month there, compared to the standard few days of an ordinary tourist, is an opportunity to comprehend those nuances that are simply not available to most foreigners.
Some of my relatives and friends were afraid that I might literally “get lost” there. Just a month earlier, University of Virginia student Otto Warmbier was arrested in Pyongyang for attempting to steal a propaganda poster. Many American media outlets claimed that the arrest was political in nature and had an unambiguous symbolic meaning: no Americans would be safe in North Korean territory. However, I had been to Pyongyang before, and at that time there were already several Americans in North Korean prisons. The media hysteria didn’t really touch me. I was well aware of the rules that should be followed when traveling in the DPRK, and I also weighed the risks against the possible rewards.
I have also wondered about the ethical issues surrounding travel to North Korea. Many people are fundamentally against them; they believe that traveling “to visit dictators” is a cheap practice of “dark tourism”. This is when it seems that all citizens of the “unfortunate country” are essentially nothing more than prisoners of the regime or living propaganda posters. And finally, by bringing his money to North Korea, the tourist contributes to the development of nuclear weapons there.
No one has ever provided evidence that tourism revenues are used to support North Korea's military programs. And since this country refuses to publish data about its budget and its expenditure items, we will most likely never know the truth about this. But this does not stop numerous Western media outlets, which present the assumption that income from foreign tourism is directed towards nuclear weapons development programs as a clearly established fact. I in no way justify the government of North Korea and do not deny that terrible things are being done there, but funds are also being invested in the construction of houses, schools and hospitals. If you have irrefutable evidence that the money you spent on your trip went to build an orphanage, will this be the deciding factor for you when answering the question “should you go or not?” Aren't there aspects of life in different countries - including your own - that many people may not like? If we start boycotting travel to certain countries based on these kinds of ethical considerations, we will very soon come to the conclusion that it is “ethical” not to travel at all.
Such ethical arguments are not very acceptable, because in reality the whole matter comes down to the attitude and intentions of each individual traveler, which cannot be controlled.
North Korea is an impoverished country whose people live under the ever-changing whims of a repressive police state. And in principle, almost everyone, with the exception of South Korean passport holders, has the right to legally enter the country. It follows from this that anyone who wants can simply go there to “take a look.” However, to assume that this motive motivates EVERYONE who decides to visit the DPRK is ridiculous and groundless. In my previous trips to this country, I encountered foreigners from completely different social groups: from doctors to architectural historians and flight attendants, whose goals were completely different. It is illogical to assume that the few inspired travelers who risk taking such an adventure, despite the obvious difficulties and expenses, are proceeding solely from cynical considerations.
The few travel companies that organize trips to North Korea usually emphasize as an undoubted advantage of their product that direct communication between a foreigner and locals can help “open your eyes” to many things and “change the perception” of norms accepted in North Korean society. I'm generally skeptical of any advertising, but in this case I saw with my own eyes that this kind of human interaction is actually quite effective. I observed how North Koreans behaved during the first conversations in their lives with strangers from another, “external” world, and how, as a result, they had to reconsider the truisms that had been hammered into their heads throughout their entire previous lives. What’s even more surprising is that it also works in the opposite direction: from the North Koreans, I learned things about my world that I would never have thought about otherwise. I learned that much of what I had previously heard about North Korea and what I had been taught to believe was false, exaggerated, or distorted.
I've always had a vague assumption that all media are ideologically biased, no matter how much they claim to be objective. But then I came to a clear understanding that in the Western media, most of the reports about North Korea, which shape our attitude towards this country, are ideological. Everything that happens in North Korea is very often presented as something completely irrational. My own experience makes me doubt this interpretation and suspect that this proposed “irrationality” is just a cliche, a label used by those who simply do not want to understand the point of view of their opponents.
I am convinced that it is humanity, although imperfect, that unites the people of North Korea with those I have met elsewhere in the world, but it is this that is ignored in the pursuit of short-term political gains. I have seen some organizations continue to struggle and operate, even thrive, under pressure from above. Most of my interactions with North Koreans took place in pre-agreed locations where they were constantly under surveillance. But even in such conditions there were moments that were, in principle, beyond control - for example, the emergence of new ideas. In this sense, trips to North Korea are deeply subversive because they benefit both sides. They are a fruitful alternative to, or even a replacement for, more consistent forms of diplomacy that should have taken place but do not exist at the time of this writing.
A month spent in Pyongyang led me to the following understanding. My alienation, imbued with a sense of American exceptionalism, which is very difficult to get rid of, has always forced me to maintain some distance in relation to the countries and cities I studied, and even my constant travels to various corners of the planet did not change this. Moreover, as a writer, I always found myself outside of what I observed, outside of the story itself. Writing the text helped me to be invisibly present, to be a kind of invisible mediator who does not directly participate in what is happening. And such a distance, as I now understand, does not allow us to achieve true understanding. Traveling to North Korea was not difficult. And in order to REALLY begin to understand this seemingly incomprehensible country, I had to make an effort and get rid of this artificially created distance, that invisible partition that separates “us” from “them.” I have come a long way, which in the end turned out to be uncontrollable, although outwardly it does not look that way.
Five years later, I have arrived somewhere where everything is completely different from how it was at the beginning of my journey. This is the best way to “get lost” - when the bottom line is that you have much more than just your path.
 
Part one
Dreams of a Forgotten City
 
First chapter
In the mornings, the entire city is covered in haze. Your awakening does not mean that you are awake. On the contrary, it is as if you are moving from one state of sleep to another. To some other enchanting world. This haze does not hide all the vertical buildings that form the city's panorama. It rather envelops them, and therefore the colorful houses appear as artists on stage behind an almost transparent curtain.
Peering into space through this curtain, your eye can discern the cherry-red flames crowning the Juche Idea Monument and even the very top of the Ryugyong Hotel. This haze swirls intricately over the waters of the Taedong River, which slowly snakes through the city center, and a couple of dredging vessels highlight its smooth flow. Everything around is quiet and calm, like the waters of this river. At these moments you feel like you are in a godforsaken place, infinitely far from the dense mosaic of people and cars mixed together, from the constant noise and neon bacchanalia of any world capital of the 21st century.
And suddenly all this dreamily majestic silence is pierced by a certain sound, so ethereal and light that an instant thought arises that it is carried by the wind. Then you start to think that its source is some old theremin synthesizer. You open the window, trying to understand what is happening. The sound seems to be coming from somewhere near the main station, located at the other end of the street. Could this be an air raid siren? No... Then comes the second sound: an eerie melody is heard, similar to the soundtrack of some dark film.
Is a song. This is a plaintive cry. This is a soft command. You understand that this is some kind of huge alarm clock for people living in the center of Pyongyang, part of their morning ritual. Everywhere, in all these pastel-colored houses, people rise from their beds, wash themselves, put on a uniform with the obligatory red badges on the left side of the chest - right next to the heart. The question contained in the title of the song (“Where are you, Dear Commander”) is answered by its pervasive and growing solemn sound. It reminds all those who have awakened from the world of dreams, those who perfectly know by heart words that are not heard now, where they are in the real world.
* * *
The most ambitious inhabitants of the city rise even before the roar of this morning anthem is heard. There, somewhere in eastern Pyongyang, in areas that were once abandoned but in recent years have become a bastion of local nouveau riche, teeming with new shops, restaurants, recreation centers and residential complexes with all their seductive splendor, Comrade Kim Namryong wakes up at four in the morning to the melody from Titanic playing from his Arirang smartphone. While his wife and eight-year-old daughter are still sleeping, Comrade Kim does morning exercises in the living room, and then looks through the morning newspapers over a cup of tea in the kitchen. This is the Nodong Sinmun, or Workers' Newspaper, the country's main newspaper, as well as many other publications intended only for the eyes of the new business elite. He, as the director of one of the state companies involved in foreign tourism, has access to a number of documents from the Workers' Party of Korea. These documents formulate directives of a political and administrative nature, which he is obliged to carry out, or at least to which he must demonstrate his commitment. Returning to the Nodong Sinmun, he carefully reads the editorial to get a feel for the “tone” that the top management is setting for the coming day. Like other more advanced residents of the capital, he learned to read between the lines; often what is not explicitly mentioned in these texts is what is most important and revealing.
At half past five it’s time to wake up my wife and daughter. Together they have breakfast with corn porridge and hard-boiled eggs, washed down with Chinese-made sour yogurt, which my daughter prefers to replace with milk reconstituted from powder.
Shortly after Comrade Kim leaves for work at 7am, there is a loud knock on the door. "Wake up!" A loud and familiar voice says, “Cleaning time!”
At the door is Comrade Lee, the headman of the Inminban, a “people’s group” that includes a certain number of local residents. Each North Korean belongs to an inminban, which usually consists of 20–40 families. In the building where Comrade Kim lives, all apartments open onto one common staircase and form one inminban. Inminbanzhang, the head of a people's group, is usually a middle-aged or elderly woman. Its main task, according to one of the propaganda posters, is “not to lose revolutionary vigilance.” Closely monitor everyone who enters and exits the territory entrusted to her, noting all the smallest details. Comrade Li had learned well from the courses she took before becoming a prefect that a good yingminbanzhang should know exactly how many spoons and chopsticks are stored in each kitchen, and be able to send this information to the right place at the first signal.
Inminbanzhang is actually an annoying neighbor who has received official status. This is a local watchdog who must keep a close eye on the most intimate aspects of the private lives of those for whom he is responsible. Up until 1995, yingmingbanzhang were even required to compile reports on how and what citizens spent their money on - especially when it came to large purchases, particularly luxury items, the cost of which suspiciously exceeded the average household income.
All applicants for inminbanzhang positions are selected, as well as for any other jobs in the DPRK. Women like Comrade Li can live quite well by local standards. In theory, they should inspect each apartment under their jurisdiction at least once a week. But in many inminbans, including the one to which Comrade Kim belongs, this rule has gradually been forgotten, reflecting the widening gap between theory and practice that has appeared since the new young leader took power. However, inminbanzhang can make another person's life miserable. Every smart and enterprising housewife, after moving to a new apartment, should make friends with her inmingbanzhang, giving the latter both verbal compliments and, more importantly, material gifts. In response to this, Yingminbanzhang will turn a blind eye to minor deviations from the rules.
However, some responsibilities cannot be avoided. As a professional spy, the Yingmingbanzhang is responsible for welcoming and registering absolutely every guest who comes to the Yingmingban members. Therefore, neither sellers of all sorts of things, nor robbers, nor foreigners, nor counter-revolutionary elements will be able to penetrate the facility. When a guest from another locality appears (even if it is someone's relative), Yingminbanzhang is obliged to check his travel permission. In particular, in order to know exactly how many days a traveler has the right to stay in Pyongyang. Permission to come to the capital is, as a rule, very difficult to obtain, although with the help of a bribe this process can be significantly speeded up.
There are also unscheduled night inspections, about which no one is warned and which Yingminbanzhang must carry out together with the police several times a month. The family is woken up, the apartment is searched for the presence of prohibited literature and other media. The main purpose of such a check is to make sure that no one is spending the night in the apartment without official permission. Anyone who violates this rule, even if it is a resident of Pyongyang who simply did not bother to fill out the necessary paperwork with the inminbanzhang, will be interrogated, fined, and information about the offense will be entered into the personal file of his own people’s group and at his place of work. Such offenses can lead to hours-long showdowns with the police. Often lovers are caught in this way, who, of course, do not want publicity and strive to avoid it with all their might. Fortunately for Comrade Kim's family and his neighbors, Comrade Lee treats his charges like a mother. She warns them when such nightly checks cannot be avoided, which is especially important for the elderly widow in the apartment next door to Kim: everyone knows that she rents out her second room on an hourly basis to those who want privacy. This practice gives this woman some additional income.
Comrade Lee, however, is tough when it comes to discipline in the morning. In addition to being a de facto part of the state security apparatus, the Yingminbanzhang is responsible for the daily cleaning of common areas. This cleaning is the responsibility of one adult member of each family from each apartment. Usually wives take on this work, since married women in the DPRK, unlike men, are not required to work. As a rule, one hour in the morning is allocated for cleaning, during which it is necessary to wash the floors, brush the bushes, sweep the sidewalks and weed the lawns around the building.
As a result, the city retains its pristine purity. Any tourist who comes to Pyongyang is immediately convinced of this.
* * *
Pyongyang woke up. While Comrade Kim is on his way to work, there is real turmoil on the streets. Impeccably dressed white-collar workers walk purposefully into their dimly lit offices. Young pioneers in red ties, members of the compulsory Children's Union of Korea, make their way past high-rise buildings to their schools. The monotonous gray-green uniform worn by civil servants, government officials, police officers, and military personnel even emphasizes the motley diversity of all this extremely functional Brownian movement, the trickles of which make their way along wide avenues and along alleys between buildings . At one time, almost everyone—at least every man—wore a uniform. Nowadays, such rules have been relaxed, clothing has become more varied, but its style still remains very conservative: clothes of an impeccable cut must be perfectly ironed, the appearance is strict and neat. However, diversity is making its way. It's the middle of summer, which means men are wearing short-sleeved shirts of all colors and styles, complementing them with the obligatory collars. For those who belong to the growing middle class, or rather to its upper strata, a wristwatch is an essential attribute, the presence of which is required by unspoken etiquette. Moreover, expensive European brands, like Rolex, are rated highest within this etiquette - although, upon closer inspection, the vast majority of such watches turn out to be Chinese fakes. Women are dressed more variedly and colorfully. Only in recent years, towards the end of Kim Jong Il's life, were they allowed to wear trousers in public places. Skirts are still predominant and in many cases part of the dress code - they should be long enough to cover the knees, but trousers and even pantsuits can be seen on young women and the upper classes who have the opportunity to show a certain rebellion. If for men a watch is considered chic, then women prefer to stand out through their shoes. High heels combined with socks are considered the latest in local fashion.
During the morning rush hour, you see long lines at bus stops, crowds on subway trains gifted to Koreans by Germany, and on red trams whose appearance should be familiar to anyone who has ever been to Prague. These trams were purchased from Czechoslovakia in the early 1990s. Intense traffic flows in the city center are controlled by traffic police girls dressed in turquoise uniforms, whose movements resemble dancing robots. All vehicles officially belong to either the state or the army. However, recently there have been relaxations in this regard - cars are often used by private individuals who can be considered business people and who have enough connections, although they would hardly be classified as officials anywhere in the world. There are hundreds of taxi cars everywhere, belonging to five or six companies that are considered competitors.
Comrade Kim finally gets to the office of the Korean State Tourism Company, which is sparkling clean, since the duty of his subordinates is to come to the office an hour before the start of the working day and clean up thoroughly. The working day begins with a meeting. Comrade Kim's employee reads aloud excerpts from the editorial of "Rodong Sinmun", the contents of the article are briefly discussed, and directives are given as to what the beginning of the working day should be devoted to. Although this institution is called the Korean State Tourism Company, tourism itself is only one of the activities that Comrade Kim deals with every day as its general director.
Since 2012, around the time Kim Jong Un came to power following the death of his father, the lines separating private and informal businesses from public ones have become increasingly blurred. The reason for this blurring is rooted in the non-public forms of capitalism that emerged from the famine of the 1990s. In Pyongyang, senior officials with good political connections and the ability to travel abroad can virtually do almost anything they want. Comrade Kim is very ambitious and enterprising. He oversees a number of import-export enterprises - in the field of food, medicine, consumer electronics, and expensive cosmetics. He made many connections abroad during his work at two DPRK embassies. This job allowed him to travel to a couple of dozen countries. Comrade Kim is a bright and typical representative of that social stratum that the locals call tongju - which means “captains of business”, “new Koreans” (literally “masters of money”). Unlike the political elite, whose representatives enjoy a privileged position due to family ties to the ruling Kim family and proven loyalty to it over many years, the tongju form a kind of second tier of elite: they acquired influence and material well-being as a result of the largely accidental invasion of capitalism.
They can be called "yuppies". Like other dongju, Comrade Kim conducts his activities under the supervision, or one might say, under the auspices of a more influential person who serves in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and who was his classmate at the Foreign Language School. Such connections are not much different from the structure in large South Korean corporations, in which classmates continue to work together or build lifelong business partnerships with each other. As a result, closed communities are formed, into which it is almost impossible to penetrate from the outside. As soon as Comrade Kim makes some big deal, he pays a kickback to his patron, who, in turn, shares it with the one above him. And so on - to the very top floors of the hierarchy, which end at the level of the ruling family or the leaders closest to it. Are such payments some kind of alternative tax system in a country where there is officially no income tax, or is it more like a mafia system of extortion? This issue is never discussed by anyone. It’s just the way the system is designed, which at the very least works at the present time and thanks to which one can observe clear signs of growing prosperity. This is ordinary economics, East Asian style, market relations making their way, no matter what. The elite work to enrich themselves, thereby creating jobs and opening up some opportunities for those in the lower class.
* * *
Across town, girl Kim Geumhee starts her day with a song, marching in a single line with her classmates at Pyongyang No. 4 Junior School. Songs like “Let's Defend the Revolution Headquarters!”, which compares Koreans to “bullets and bombs,” teach this girl that her first duty as a citizen of the country is to protect Marshal Kim Jong-un. And even become a human shield if necessary. When she learns about the main enemy of her country, she will be taught that it is most correct to call any citizen of this hostile power “American bastard.”
Inside the school building, behind the main entrance, students are greeted by a huge painting depicting Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il standing against the backdrop of Mount Paektusan, a white-toothed smile seemingly glued to their faces. Following her classmates, the girl bows to the faces of the leaders and then goes to her class.
Every school day, Geumhee spends twelve to sixteen hours away from her parents. In Orwell's Animal Farm, all puppies are taken from their mother dogs immediately after birth, with the sole purpose that they will return later as warriors - watchdogs, bred primarily to protect the system. Something similar is happening here too. In Confucian philosophy, the family is a sacred unit capable of protecting itself. This understanding of the family institution is not entirely suitable for the North Korean state. Therefore, it was modified: the state is the family for every Korean. The roles of father and mother are played by two people - two leaders and defenders of the nation. And now a third descendant joins them, and the true Paektusan clan appears before us, in other words, the patriarchs of a social formation in which the family is the state.
A huge part of the school curriculum is devoted to studying the lives of leaders: what they sacrificed, what they achieved. Why can little children like Geumha be the happiest in the world? She will be taught that the most correct life is a life of love for the leaders, in worship and service to them. She will get used to accepting everything that is taught to her without any questions. Questions will come later. But by this time she will already know for sure that they cannot be voiced. Instead, she will learn to draw her own conclusions.
* * *
The melody sounds again, breaking the flow of the day and signaling that it is time for lunch. More and more restaurants for the elite are appearing in the city, but most prefer to dine there rather than have lunch. Many Koreans return home to dine with their spouses. Some institutions, like Comrade Kim's office, have their own canteen.
Comrade Kim chats with his colleagues at a dining table laden with rice, spicy kimchi and soybean paste soup. He says that today he and his friend Min will leave work early. They will head to the airport. No, this time he's not flying away. He needs to meet a delegation - three foreign guests, young people who will study at the Kim Hyunjik Pedagogical Institute for a month. This is Comrade Kim’s own project, which he “punched through.” This would have been unthinkable just a couple of years ago. But thanks to his connections, status, as well as changes taking place in society, the program was given the green light.
His colleagues slowly digest this information, two of them light up a cigarette.
“And you just won’t believe it,” he smiles as everyone else leans in to hear him whisper, “one of them is an American bastard.”
 
Chapter two
In mid-July 2016, as indeed every year at this time, the heat reigns in Beijing and the air is saturated with moisture. The temperature rises to 35–37 degrees. The sun-scorched streets are teeming with cars and clogged with traffic jams. My taxi finally exits the traffic-clogged six-lane highway toward the gleaming Sanlitun shopping district, where gleaming Western storefronts are surrounded by a sea of inferior cafes and bars that nevertheless cater mainly to tourists and expats. I have lunch there with my friend Simon Cockrell, the head of the travel agency Koryo Tours, which, in particular, organizes group excursions to North Korea. My first four trips there were also organized by this travel agency. However, tomorrow I will begin a journey of a completely different kind. I became a student of a month-long Korean language course at the Kim Hyunjik Pedagogical Institute. This institute has a faculty for foreign citizens offering bachelor's and master's courses in the Korean language. However, currently only Chinese students can study there full-time. The Institute is making efforts to expand its activities, as well as to increase funding, so for the first time in its history it opens its doors to foreigners from the West. This can hardly be considered a big breakthrough for the institute. I am one of three students who enrolled in this program. Another student is the owner of the company “Tongil Tours” (a new competitor of the company “Koryo”), which settled all the details of this program with the North Koreans. It turns out that I am one of two students who signed up for this course as a true “outsider.”
Simon was not surprised that our group was so small. “The number of our clients has remained virtually unchanged this year,” he tells me. “We're not losing business, but it's clear we're not growing.”
I wonder if this is a consequence of the general tensions of late. “Not at all,” he replies, “there is always tension.”
Here he stared at his plate of pasta, as if wondering if he should somehow add to this statement of his. “If there’s anything new, it’s Warmbier.”
On New Year's Day 2016, 21-year-old University of Virginia student Otto Warmbier went on a five-day tour of North Korea organized by Young Pioneers, named after the red tie children's organization of the DPRK, which all children are required to join. The company is known for organizing risky tours for young people. Her motto: “We organize inexpensive trips to places your mothers would never send you.” According to members of the group, on his last night in Pyongyang, Warmbier was hanging out at the bar of the Yangakdo Hotel. Then, in the middle of the night, either weakly or emboldened by the influence of alcohol, he secretly entered a room intended only for hotel staff and tried to steal a propaganda poster from there. However, the poster was tightly attached to the wooden partition; it was impossible to roll it up and put it in the suitcase. So Warmbier threw the poster, partition and everything else on the floor and returned to his room.
“The next morning when the staff went to work, the first thing everyone was wondering was what that poster was doing on the floor,” Simon said. – The poster was in Korean, so Warmbier could not read that the name Kim Jong Il was written on it. Of course, no Korean would dare leave SUCH a poster lying on the floor! They reviewed security footage from the previous night and saw what really happened. By this time, the rumor about the night incident had already spread, and the hotel staff had to report everything to the right place.”
As the group was leaving Pyongyang that morning, Warmbier was detained at passport control and taken to prison.
Subsequently, North Korean state media portrayed Otto Warmbier as a CIA spy on some mission in the country. The American media portrayed Warmbier as an innocent victim of the brutal North Korean regime and claimed that the hostage was being used in bargaining with the West and was being tried to be “sold” for more “aid,” which in reality would be used to finance its nuclear program. There have been calls in Congress and in the media to ban tourism to North Korea for Americans on the grounds that any US citizen there can be thrown in jail on the slightest suspicion.
This press campaign played its role. “We've had a number of failures,” Simon said.
I wondered aloud if the Young Pioneers had ever thought about providing instruction on the do's and don'ts of North Korea to the tourists they send there. If the briefing had taken place, Warmbier would have been well aware that, regardless of whether you were a foreigner or a local, stealing a propaganda poster was bound to lead to conflict with the authorities. Any inappropriate actions with such posters can result in severe punishment for a citizen of North Korea - up to and including the death penalty. Why should any foreigner escape such punishment? In any case, when traveling with a US passport to such places, it should be intuitive to be especially vigilant in respect of local laws and customs.
I heard that Warmbier originally intended to travel to Pyongyang with Koryo Tours. In a televised confession after his arrest, Otto said he had discussed the trip with both Koryo Tours and the Young Pioneers, and that his father and brother wanted to go with him. In the end, as Otto stated in his confession, he decided to go with Young Pioneers Tours because it was noticeably cheaper.
I ask Simon if this is true. Instead of answering, he continues to look at his plate of pasta and sighs heavily. He says: “I don’t know why his father didn’t go with him. I couldn't help it, but if his father had been with him on this trip, would Otto have dared hang around the hotel staff rooms at two in the morning on New Year's Eve? It is true that YoungPioneers is a cheaper company. And I can't say Koryo is better... We just... It's just a different type of culture."
Here he stops with his characteristic modesty. In all the years that we knew each other, I never heard anything from Simon that even remotely resembled criticism or any disdain for Koryo's competitors. So I myself have to say that Koryo offers more CULTURAL tourism options to North Korea, and that is why the company's tours are somewhat more expensive. Koryo has been in this tiny niche market significantly longer than any competitor, has good connections with fellow state-owned travel companies in Pyongyang, and, as the most successful company in terms of real numbers, is able to offer its customers travel to those cities and towns. even entire regions of the DPRK, visits to which were previously simply prohibited for foreign tourists. And if the typical routes of these two companies are more or less similar, then there are obvious differences in marketing policies and internal business philosophies. Young Pioneers has a distinctive North Korean-themed bar in southern China's Yangshuo County, known as a backpacker's paradise. At this bar you get a free shot if you buy a tour from the company. The Associated Press, in a 2017 article about the so-called "gang-hou culture" practiced by the Young Pioneers, wrote that its founder was once hospitalized in Pyongyang after breaking his ankle while trying to jump while heavily intoxicated. from a moving train. Koryo has a completely different approach, the company promotes the ideas of mutually beneficial cultural exchange, participates in filming films, organizing exhibitions and sporting events with its North Korean partners; raises money for orphanages.
“Perhaps he wouldn’t have gotten blind drunk and done this stupid thing - is that what you’re saying?”
Simon shrugs: “I saw the CCTV footage. It was exactly two o'clock in the morning on January 1st. I don’t know, buddy... Do you think a sober person – on New Year’s Eve – would do something like that?”
* * *
In the lobby of my hotel on the 4th Northern Ring, I shake hands with Alec Sigley. We spoke to each other on Skype shortly after I applied for this program, but this is our first time meeting in person. Alec, the son of an Australian sinologist and a woman originally from Shanghai, is a graduate student. He specializes in East Asian studies and is fluent in Chinese, Japanese and Korean. He has spent the last five years constantly traveling between various universities in the region. On his fifth visit to North Korea in 2013, his guide showed up one morning with his Korean State Tourism Company boss, Comrade Kim. Kim Namryong has made it clear that he is very interested in an Australian business partner. He had an idea to start importing the famous Australian beef. Alec politely replied that he appreciated the offer, but did not want to jeopardize his future by taking part in something that violated international sanctions. Comrade Kim nodded as a sign of understanding, and then suggested that we think about jointly organizing a new travel company.
Comrade Kim's gentlemanly behavior made a strong impression on Alec. Apart from his guide, a woman named Min, he had never met such sophisticated yet down-to-earth, business-savvy North Koreans. Both Kim and Min had spent quite a lot of time abroad and understood perfectly how the world from which Alec came worked, and could speak the same language with him. Moreover, the Pyongyang Project, the educational program under which Alec made all his trips, was falling apart. Both he and Comrade Kim saw this. Kim suggested that Alec continue to develop this program from the very place where the Pyongyang Project left off: with the offer of educational tours to the DPRK, which were to be proactively promoted by students. Thus, the company “Tongil Tours” was born, which took its name from the famous Pyongyang highway Tongil kori - which means “Unification Avenue” (tonil translates as “unification”).
It is necessary to pay tribute to Kim, who hurried forward and, with the help of connections in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Education, obtained permission to organize such tours. Numerous other companies have tried to develop similar initiatives with North Korea in the past, but none of the attempts were successful. Until this incident. Alec, who already spoke Korean at a relatively advanced level, decided to participate in the first program himself to get an inside look at how it would happen and to experience it for himself. Besides me, only one graduate student from France applied for the program. For Tongil Tours, the program was not profitable in this particular case, but Alec did not particularly care. Calm and serious, he gave the impression of a man driven by a passionate desire to serve his cause. He may be losing financially, but he is opening up new avenues. He carries out his idea of being one step ahead of "Koryo".
“The three of us have different levels of Korean,” Alec tells me as we wait in the hotel lobby for our third companion to show up. – You are an absolute beginner, and Alexander, a guy from France, I think, has already been learning Korean for about a year. I told them that we need three different teachers, but we'll see what happens. I hope there won't be any big problems with this. I have very good relations with our partners in Pyongyang. We're just friends".
Our classes are scheduled to take place for two hours every morning from Monday to Friday at the Kim Hyongjik Teachers' Training Institute located in East Pyongyang. The institute was named after Kim Il Sung's father, who was a teacher, and is the most prestigious educational institution that trains future teachers and on which the department of Korean linguistics operates. In the afternoons and weekends we have to do homework and go on excursions.
“Here comes Alexander,” Alec nodded towards the doors. Outside, a tall, strapping man hurriedly took suitcases from the trunk of a taxi, and then walked lightly, despite the pouring rain, towards the entrance of the hotel. Until this moment, Alec had communicated with Alexander, as well as with me, only via Skype. But they recognized each other immediately.
“Guys,” said Alexander, shaking our hands in turn and using American expressions, which was unexpected, “I’m glad to see you.” He simply radiated a love of company and such self-confidence that, although he was only twenty-one years old, it seemed that he was twice as old and had already seen a lot in this life.
Alec behaved quite reservedly and even timidly. So I had a vague idea that he most likely spent most of his youth playing computer games. Alexander, on the other hand, shone with a joyful openness, which contrasts so much with the stereotype of the French as complex people who don’t know what’s on their minds. Alexander was full of energy. His stocky, solid figure and handsome face only emphasized this. He is crazy about travel, has a diver's license and studied in Dubai before taking his current position at the Institute of Political Studies in Paris. It must be said that Alec, despite being somewhat reserved, could easily relax and become a very funny guy. At such moments, he revealed his secret and not at all intellectual hobbies, for example, he listened to deathmetal music, could loudly shout out about his love for the North Korean girl group Moranbong, or suddenly turned out to be a secret marijuana lover. I suddenly realized that I was at least 12 years older than my two current “classmates,” but that didn’t mean anything. We left the hotel to eat barbecue and drink beer.
Alexander suddenly became very serious and said: “Guys, just so you know, I won’t drink on this trip. I never drink when traveling there. Excuse me, it's just..."
“Are you afraid something might happen?” – I allowed myself to ask.
Alexander smiled shyly: “I know myself.”
He knew what the DPRK was. He was there four times, just like me. But compared to Alec, we were just beginners - he already had a dozen trips under his belt. However, none of us could even come close to Simon, who set a record by visiting North Korea one hundred and fifty times... This is how those for whom the DPRK is both a dream and an obsession get to know each other. Where have you been. What did you do. What I haven't seen yet, but would like to see.
It was with the last point that we had difficulties. Alec sent us the proposed trip program in advance, and the three of us had already visited almost all the excursions indicated in it. Is it possible to make changes?
Alec assured us that everything could be adjusted tomorrow, when we arrived at the site and discussed it with comrades Kim and Min. We then returned to our hotel rooms, agreeing to meet in the lobby at nine in the morning and take the same taxi to the airport.
 
Chapter Three
As one foreign traveler wrote in 1894, “Pyongyang is situated in a truly excellent position on the right—or north—bank of the clear Taedong River, which at the ferry crossing is about 370 meters wide. The city stands on a wave-shaped plateau, and the city wall runs parallel to the river for four kilometers, rising above the river level at the majestic “Water Gate”, repeating all its bends, climbing steep slopes, rising to a height of 120 meters and turning west under a sharp angle on the crest of a hill, marked by one of several pavilions, and then follows the western narrow edge of the plateau, then drops steeply into a fertile plain.”
Throughout history, Pyongyang has been renamed several times, and along with this, the appearance of the city has changed. Pyongyang constantly found itself in the whirlpool of military events and experienced different periods: from defeat to revival and back. The city was once called the "Willow Capital", but due to the ravages of endless battles and rapid industrialization, there were very few willow trees left in the city.
Pyongyang means “plain,” an apt name for the area surrounding the city and watered by the powerful waters of the wide Taedong River, making it an ideal place for both farming and living. The mountainous northern part of the Korean Peninsula is for the most part not very favorable for life, and - in contrast to such an almost hostile environment for humans - Pyongyang and its surroundings look like an island of natural idyll.
As the official history of the DPRK goes (and is disputed by virtually the rest of the world), the Korean people were born in what is now Pyongyang, or at least where its northwestern suburb of Gangdong is currently located, which (what coincidence!) is located not far from the current summer residence of Kim Jong-un. Here, according to the North Koreans, there was previously the ancient city of Arthdal, in which King Tangun founded his capital about five thousand years ago.
Historians from around the world, but not from the DPRK, believe that the kingdom of Tanggun was located in what is now the northeastern Chinese province of Liaoning. Most people believe that Tangun is a mythological character. According to legend, his mother was a bear. Kim Il Sung believed that Tangun actually existed, and historical evidence of this was maliciously destroyed by the Japanese during their brutal occupation of the Korean Peninsula between 1910 and 1945. Shortly before his own death in 1994, to confirm this guess, Kim Il Sung ordered the organization of an archaeological expedition, the purpose of which was to search for Tangun's grave. Miraculously, a few months later, North Korean archaeologists discovered the grave, and - very conveniently - it turned out to be in the vicinity of Pyongyang.
Despite the great propaganda value of the fact that the birthplace of Korean civilization was discovered near the capital of the DPRK, tracing further chronology turned out to be very problematic. While the Tanguna kingdom is believed to have been founded in 2333 BC, North Korean historians insist that the bones discovered during excavations date back to at least 3000 BC. If this is true, then Korea is among the oldest known civilizations on earth. It is unlikely that this is the case, but in the DPRK it is considered an established fact. While visiting the Central Museum of Korean History in Kim Il Sung Square, the guide once asked our group a question: could we name the five largest and most significant ancient civilizations. We began to confusingly list Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Mayans, the Chinese Han Empire... When, to the delight of the guide, we could not finish this list, she gave the “correct” answer: the Taedong River civilization of King Tangun. Of course, who would doubt it!
Most studies recognized in the scientific community note that before 427 AD, there are practically no mentions of Pyongyang. That year, the city became the capital of the state of Goguryeo, one of the three states on the Korean Peninsula. Goguryeo was one of the most serious players fighting for dominance in this territory. It was from the name of this state, gradually shortened to Koryo, that the name of the country Korea was formed in all languages of the world. The next 200 years were quite possibly Pyongyang's heyday. The city reached a high level of development and was invincible to enemies. He subsequently always fought for the possession of these qualities. Because of this, North Korean historians tend to exalt this period over other parts of the city's long history, since during these centuries the northern part of Korea, especially Pyongyang, was noticeably dominant. (For almost identical reasons, in South Korea, nationalist activists and scholars especially revere the other of the three peninsula states, Silla, whose capital was Seoul.)
Alas, the good times for Pyongyang did not last long. Beginning in the last years of the 16th century AD, China launched several raids against the Goguryeo rulers based in Pyongyang. The internal fragmentation of the ruling circles of the kingdom of Goguryeo and their territorial disputes played into the hands of the conquerors. Finally, in 645, the state of Silla, located in the south of the peninsula, in alliance with the Chinese Tang dynasty, besieged the capital of Goguryeo, which led to its complete ruin. By 688, the city of willows had become a city of weeds.
* * *
After a long period of instability, King Taejo began the Goryeo Dynasty in 918. However, this time the city received a different name - Sogyong, which means "western capital". The definition of "western" is key to understanding the city's provincial status at this time; The real capital of the Goryeo dynasty was then the city of Kaesong, located almost on the current border between the two Koreas.
During the reign of the Goryeo dynasty, Confucianism came to the country from China with its system of state examinations for officials and the doctrine of moral values, which became the basis for most of the laws and traditions of Korea for many centuries. Buddhists were unhappy with the invasion of the new philosophy; they believed that Korea was weakening under the influence of the ideas and ideals of Confucius. One Buddhist monk named Myochon left Kaesong with his followers to establish a state independent from Goryeo with its capital in Seogyong/Pyongyang. The riot was quickly suppressed, but it was only one of the turbulent events taking place in the region at that time. As a less secure second capital, Sogyong/Pyongyang became an attractive target for various foreign interventionists. The entire kingdom was constantly under siege by either the Mongols, the Manchu Khitan nomads, or the Chinese, and the city suffered greatly from all these attempts at conquest.
In 1392, the state of Goryeo fell, and in its place a new state arose - Joseon, founded by the Lee dynasty, which would rule for five hundred years. And this is the longest period of dominance of Confucianism in the history of the Korean Peninsula. The capital was moved from Kaesong to Seoul, and Pyongyang became a provincial center - of course, not some kind of backwater, but also not the main arena of events. In Seoul, under King Sejong, culture developed rapidly: a unique Korean alphabet was created, which is known in South Korea and throughout the world as Hangul, and in North Korea as Chosongul. This is exactly what North Koreans call their country in their native language, after the name of the medieval Korean state of Joseon.
It turned out that no dynasties could protect such a prominent peninsula for long; the strategic importance of its geographical location did not go unnoticed by anyone. The Japanese first invaded Korea in the 1590s, beginning a centuries-long standoff. They devastated most of Korea during the Patriotic War of the Year of Imjin - this is how this historical event is called by North Korean historians. In 1592, the Japanese captured Seoul. The army of the Joseon state turned out to be ridiculously weak. And King Sejong turned to Ming China for help, which responded by sending thirty thousand troops from Manchuria. After a year-long siege, the city was recaptured. (History, in a cruel twist of fate, repeats itself. During the Korean War, Kim Il Sung was similarly forced to request help from China after the Americans landed in the south; as a result, on October 25, 1950, Mao sent an army of two hundred thousand, which helped the Communists quickly retake Pyongyang.)
In the following centuries, several new raids, both from the Japanese and Manchu tribes, led to the complete destruction of the city. It turned out that each time the newly rebuilt Pyongyang was again destroyed as a result of another surge of violence. All these invasions left in the historical memory of the Korean people a deep-rooted suspicion of foreigners - a prejudice that persists to this day, which is especially pronounced in the North. In the 19th century, during the last years of the Ly dynasty, in an effort to protect itself, Korea tried to isolate itself from the rest of the world as much as possible. Because of this, the country began to be called the “Hermit Kingdom.” This nickname is still often used in relation to North Korea. Korea had diplomatic relations (in our understanding) only with China, which from time immemorial treated it more like a vassal.
This desire of the Koreans did not stop the attempts of other countries to involve Korea in trade and economic relations, which the Koreans themselves fiercely resisted. Indicative in this sense is the murder by residents of Pyongyang of the entire crew of the American merchant ship General Sherman in 1866. If you happen to visit the Central History Museum of Korea in Kim Il Sung Square, you will definitely be shown a picture depicting this attack. In North Korea, it is interpreted as an organized uprising against foreign imperialists, led by Kim Un, the grandfather of Kim Il Sung. However, there is no historical evidence for this.
Despite the fact that North Koreans always try to emphasize the originality and purity of their culture, foreign influence has become noticeable since the beginning of the 12th century. Confucianism came from China, and many customs considered indigenous actually originated during the Japanese occupation. By the time of the incident with the General Sherman, another phenomenon had taken deep roots on Korean soil, which had serious consequences. The spiritual life of the Koreans until that time was completely determined by a mixture of Buddhist and Confucian beliefs, as well as shamanic rituals. In 1603, the Korean diplomat Lee Gwangjong returned to the kingdom from Beijing, bringing with him an interesting collection of books by Matteo Ricci, a missionary of the Jesuit order in China. The spread of Christianity worried the authorities of the Joseon state. They viewed the religion as a subversive force directed against them and attacked with all their might the followers of the new faith, many of whom became martyrs. The persecution of Christians reached its climax in 1866, when eight thousand Catholics and several foreign missionaries were killed throughout Korea in mass uprisings.
In the 19th century, Korea began to cautiously open its doors to foreigners, tolerance for Christianity grew, and Pyongyang became the center of missionary activity in Korea. By 1880, the city had become a true center of Christianity, with more than a hundred churches and more Protestant missionaries than any other city in Asia. Until the outbreak of the Korean War, there were more Christians in the northern part of the peninsula than in the southern part. The communist regime put an end to this by forcing Christians to flee south. Currently, 30% of the population of South Korea consider themselves adherents of Christianity, which means an unprecedented success of missionary efforts in East Asia.
In 1890, Pyongyang had 40 thousand inhabitants. Population growth meant stability, which had been so lacking in the past, but new trouble was already on the doorstep. Look at the map and you will understand how vulnerable Korea is geographically. Sandwiched between Japan and China, it increasingly became a field of rivalry between these great Asian powers, with tensions between them only growing. War could not be avoided, and Korea literally found itself between two fires.
Pyongyang was the scene of a major battle between the Chinese and Japanese in 1894, after which the city was completely destroyed. The war ended with the Qing dynasty being forced to sign a treaty that recognized the full independence of Korea. But this independence was won at a very high price. Once again the weeds have replaced the willows. And many of those who did survive the war died from the plague a year later.
Korean authorities were able to regain political control of the country in 1897, and the state became known as the Korean Empire, with its capital in Seoul. Pyongyang was once again rebuilt and became the capital of the newly formed South Pyongan Province, retaining this status until 1946. However, the peace did not last long. In 1904, war broke out between two warring empires - Russian and Japanese, each of which had its own plans for both Korea and Manchuria. Pyongyang was occupied by the Japanese again. The war lasted only a year, but this was enough for the Japanese to be able to gain a foothold in the city. And in 1910, Japan completed its occupation of the entire Korean Peninsula, which lasted until 1945.
* * *
We can say that the modern history of North Korea begins precisely with the Japanese occupation. By most accounts, it was a cruel and ruthless policy that treated Koreans as second-class citizens at best and mere slaves at worst. The horrors of this period haunt North Koreans to this day. On my first trip to the DPRK in 2012, one of my guides cheerfully reassured me: “Don’t worry, we hate the Japanese much more than we hate you Americans!”
Repression by the Japanese came in waves. For the first ten years, any form of dissent was ruthlessly suppressed using military force. This continued until March 1, 1919, when protests against Japanese rule swept the entire peninsula. The colonial authorities were forced to loosen their iron grip, allowing the Koreans - within certain limits, of course - free expression, but leaving them nonetheless in the position of either slaves to their feudal masters or collaborators who were seen as "elite".
The only significant benefit from the Japanese occupation, which, of course, has never been and will not be recognized in North Korea, is rapid modernization. Urbanization, economic growth, the emergence of mass media and the entertainment industry for large sections of society - all this appeared and spread precisely under the rule of the Japanese. Pyongyang was rebuilt and became an industrial center. Since the north of the country was predominantly mountainous, industrial enterprises were built and developed in Pyongyang - which had a very favorable effect on the economy and infrastructure development of North Korea in the early years of the division of the peninsula. The south of the peninsula, thanks to its fertile plains, developed primarily as an agricultural area.
As Japan's entry into World War II neared, the colonialists' harshness gradually increased, with Koreans forced to work in Japanese factories and become soldiers sent to the front lines. In 1939, when Japan became essentially a fascist state, Koreans began to be forced to take Japanese names. Tens of thousands of Korean women were forcibly turned into “comfort girls,” essentially sex slaves for Japanese soldiers. But be that as it may, the fact that Korea survived the 20th century is the merit of the Japanese. And by the end of the Japanese occupation, after Japan's surrender in the war, Korea had become the second most developed Asian country after Japan.
Kim Il Sung was born in Pyongyang in 1912, when the city had been occupied by the Japanese for two years. He did not live there long and returned to his small homeland only in 1945, when he was appointed by the Soviets to the post of head and leader of the newly formed Democratic People's Republic of Korea. From that moment on, the city received a new name - the capital of willows and the capital of weeds now became the "Revolutionary Capital"; The city still bears this title.
 
Chapter Four
Day July 23, 2016. Air Koryo Flight 152 from Beijing was filled with mostly Western tourists. In addition to them, a handful of representatives of the North Korean elite are also flying back from business trips and study trips. Tourists quickly leaf through the free newspaper The Pyongyang Times and the glossy magazine Korea Today, both published by the Pyongyang Foreign Language Literature Publishing House. Koreans are looking through the latest issue of Nodong Sinmun. After takeoff, the monitors fold down and the concert of the most popular North Korean girl group, Moranbong, begins. Flight attendants dressed in red uniforms walk between the rows of seats, offering drinks and the notorious Air Koryo burger, which only the hungriest passengers dare to touch. As the North Korean border is crossed, a triumphant trumpet sound is heard, and the chief flight attendant makes a short but inspired revolutionary speech over the intercom. Ninety minutes later we begin our descent over the barren hills surrounding Sunan, Pyongyang's airport.
Since my last trip, the airport has undergone major renovations. Now it really looks like a real air harbor, and not a large hangar, as it was before. Now it has comfortable terminals, retractable bridges, security and registration areas. Like many other things in the new North Korea, the airport looks “normal” only on the surface, because upon closer inspection you realize that our plane is the only one on the airfield. From here you can now get into the building via a retractable ramp - previously you had to go to the runway via a ramp and then walk. Once inside, you see that the building is practically empty: except for the passengers who arrived on our flight, there are only service personnel here - for these days the schedule provides for the arrival and departure of only a few flights. However, everything shines and it makes an impression – this is what a brand new airport smells like!
The first stop is at passport control. A very prestigious place of work for young soldiers in impeccably pressed and perfectly fitting uniforms. After your passport and visa, stamped on a separate thin piece of paper with a photo (Alec gave these visas to me and Alexander at the Beijing airport), are checked, you quickly go to the baggage conveyor moving in a circle. This is where the real chaos begins. The country is under international sanctions, which means that every North Korean arriving carries with him boxes and suitcases full of electronics, cosmetics, food - all this then goes mainly for sale, gifts, bribes or for personal consumption. It takes about an hour to finally get your luggage.
Next, you need to go through customs, a process that became significantly more stringent after Kim Jong-un demanded stronger controls over the entry of foreign media into the country. On my previous visits, I got through customs very quickly. Now all suitcases of each passenger are carefully checked. While we stood and waited our turn, we were required to take out our phones and tablets, computers and books for subsequent inspection.
Simon warned me the day before about the new order. And I spent last night after dinner deleting from my computer's hard drive all the South Korean movies and e-books about North Korea that had accumulated over the years. During one of the last trips organized by Koryo Tours, a customs officer randomly opened video files on the iPad of one of the tourists and accidentally stumbled upon pornography, and homosexual pornography at that. OOPS!!! The iPad was immediately confiscated. The next day it was returned to Simon through a North Korean guide, but that file was deleted.
Because of this new strict customs inspection procedure, the line was barely moving. We hung around and chatted with a North Korean student returning home after a year at university in Bangkok. We also tried to understand the deeper meaning of the turmoil that was unfolding around us. A pair of North Koreans, clearly members of the elite, pushed their luggage cart, filled to the brim with Gucci underwear, straight to the head of the line and, at the nod of the officer standing next to them, were allowed to continue on.
When it was my turn, the middle-aged customs officer burst out laughing. I was traveling for a whole month, so I had a large stack of books in my hands, an iPad, a laptop, a mobile phone... They had a separate task for each such imported item. One of the inspectors grabbed a book lying at the very top and tried to read out loud its English title: “Landiskybiesy ophi khomunichzhm.” “Communism,” I corrected him. He looked at me skeptically. Another took my laptop, opened it, turned it on, and then turned it over and held it in front of the lamp as if he expected something to spill out of it. “Skhol-kho etho stoitkha?” - he asks me. I was confused. “Skhol-kho ethotkhy khompyutkhery stotykhy YuES dallary?” - he explains. “Ugh, well... five hundred bucks,” I reply. He nods with satisfaction, obviously more interested in the cost of the computer than what might be in it.
The third inspector takes my iPad, opens the case and demands that I enter the password. At the same moment, another inspector approaches and demands that I open my briefcase. Not sure whose command to follow first, I hesitate between them.
Then the next customs officer materializes nearby to ask if I am bringing any books or magazines with me. Hmm, of course, but you, comrades, have already dragged them all away somewhere - I’m trying to explain this with the help of facial expressions and the alphabet for the deaf and dumb. He says that I should go somewhere and bring everything back, at the same time the one who demanded that I open my briefcase begins to yell that I am holding up the line and demand an explanation why I have not yet followed his command.
With my luggage scattered haphazardly on the floor or in a heap, under the confused looks of a crowd of arrivals, border guards, customs officers and some civilians hanging around, I find a group of soldiers standing around a table with a metal detector, checking my books. I try to head there to pick up my books, but am stopped by a female soldier who asks where my electronic devices are. I suspect she knows the answer to this question. Having been prohibited from moving further, I return to my luggage.
I was almost sure that I would not move from this place until the end of the day, when suddenly a man about my age, a typical well-groomed tongju, dressed in a khaki suit and with a Rolex on his hand, bursts into the customs control area from the waiting room, glances at me and a stack of my books and simply bursts into Homeric laughter. He makes some joke at the expense of customs and border guards, after which they all laugh obediently, and then says: “Let's go, Travis,” helps me grab all my things and leads me to the arrivals area, where Alec and Alexander are already waiting for us, along with two guides, Min and Ro. Comrade Kim pats me on the back: “Welcome to Korea!”
* * *
If you are a foreign tourist, then after meeting you at the airport (and you will definitely be met by two guides at once), the first thing they do is take your passport. Apparently this is done for practical reasons - after all, your guides are responsible for you during your entire stay in the country. But there is also something symbolic in this: you are not a citizen of this country and cannot enjoy the same freedoms as a citizen of the DPRK - no matter how limited these freedoms are in reality. You are a guest, and not of just one person or institution, but of the entire country, a single monolithic block. And all North Koreans are taught to behave accordingly in the presence of foreigners: each of them is first and foremost a representative of the country, the embodiment of an all-knowing first person.
Usually on the bus on the way into the city, tourists are given a prim introductory speech, which mentions such interesting facts as the geographical coordinates of the Korean Peninsula and the population of both Koreas. But since each of the three of us had already been here, these formalities were omitted and we moved on to an informal conversation immediately after we got to know each other.
Min, a short but fairly large twenty-six-year-old woman with an even complexion, asked Alec in clear, almost unaccented English about how his girlfriend, who came with him last time, was doing. It was Min who introduced Alec to her boss, Comrade Kim, who now sits up front next to our young driver, on that historic 2013 trip that led to Tongil Tours. Min will be our senior guide. Ro, the junior guide, is actually older than Min. I asked how old he was - he smiled knowingly and chuckled: “The same age as you.” “But you look noticeably younger!” Ro continued to smile the entire time we drove to the hotel. However, when he relaxed and returned to his apparently normal state, his face took on an expression of thoughtful concern. An expression that seems to say more about his insecurity than he himself would like.
Min was a little shy with Alexander and me at first, but then turned out to be much more verbose than Ro. The latter said very little about himself, except that he is not a native Pyongyang. He is from the coastal city of Wonsan, which according to our itinerary we should visit at the end of the trip. Since he is not from Pyongyang and his position in the Korean State Tourism Company is lower than that of a woman ten years younger than him, I suspect that he is at a lower level in the sunbun system. This class system, on the one hand, exists everywhere and everyone knows about it, but on the other, the ruling elite has never recognized its existence in the DPRK. The songbun system is strongly political in nature, but at the same time it is tied to the history of each family. A person is born inside this system and will never be able to rise above his level, but he can easily fall lower if he does something wrong. The fact that Ro's father was able to get his son to move to the capital, where Ro studied at the University of Foreign Studies before getting his current job, means that this family was not at the lowest levels of the system. No one who comes from hostile classes will ever be allowed to move to Pyongyang and associate with foreigners. The fact that the family was able to move to the capital, or at least resettle their son there, during difficult years in the country's history - during the famine of the 1990s - suggests that they had some authority and influence. Moreover, Ro managed to move to the capital, despite the fact that he never served in the army and never suffered from severe sunburn, which many North Korean men have. This is a peculiar sign that I noticed, for example, on our young driver, indicating that the man was called to do hard work in the open air. Ro knew how to avoid this—how to stay in the shadows. Maybe that's why he always looked worried. Ultimately, I decided that maybe he was just tired of everything. He is one of the sixty guides of the Korean State Tourism Company. It's an easy and well-paid job, which in North Korea means you don't have to overexert yourself at work. Since few tourists come to the country, the work consists mostly of showing up at the office every day, hanging around there doing nothing, coming up with new ways to kill time.
My savior, who pulled me out of the mess at the airport, sits in front, telling jokes and giggling, being in a state of fun. "And you! - Comrade Kim laughs, turning and pointing his finger at me, as if teasing and reprimanding. – You are the first American to study in our country. A very brave and courageous guy!”
Our driver Hwa laughs, even though he doesn't speak or understand English. Hwa is pink-cheeked and looks like an innocent, smiling child. The minibus will be our main means of transportation for the next month. We are on our way to the Sosan Hotel. Even though we are students, we are not allowed to stay in student dormitories. Alec and fellow Kim are working to make this possible in the future. Well, we will live in the larger of the two hotels, which are located in the sports village in the west of Pyongyang. It was built on the occasion of the 1989 World Festival of Youth and Students, which was seen as an alternative to the Summer Olympic Games held the year before in Seoul.
* * *
Moving on, we pass by the Arc de Triomphe, which is the first stop for most tourists coming to Pyongyang. Erected on the spot where Kim Il Sung was greeted by an enthusiastic crowd in August 1945, symbolizing the end of Japanese colonial oppression and the beginning of a new era, the arch is very similar to its Parisian namesake, but 11 meters higher, which no guide will tell you never tires of reminding.
Stalin's influence is felt everywhere in Pyongyang. Especially in such architectural monuments. Monumental neoclassical facades dominate the vast squares. Any person should feel like something tiny and insignificant in the face of this colossal architectural composition. Like many other monuments that shape the architectural skyline of Pyongyang, the Arc de Triomphe was opened in 1982 on the seventieth anniversary of the birth of Kim Il Sung. It is part of the “showcase” of the city, which some historians call the “architecture of continuity.” This is a whole series of monuments erected on the initiative of Kim Jong Il, who thereby wanted to so grandly express due respect to his father.
Today, fans of the architectural style of Soviet realism are amazed by the beauty of Pyongyang when they first meet the city. Expecting to see monotonous gray panel high-rise buildings standing along the edges of pompously wide boulevards, something like a concrete jungle that kills the soul, like in other cities that carry the spirit of Stalinism, they are surprised to find that in front of them is a huge variety of soft pastel quadrangles colors. They see not a wild, austere geometry, but an organic and limited sea of high-rise buildings, tastefully painted in light colors of peach, turquoise, lavender, rose, golden amber, yellow canary, ocher and mint, with the occasional white and grey. In black and white photographs, different parts of the city still resemble East Berlin. It's amazing how adding color changes a painting.
There are certainly many monuments in Pyongyang. But predominantly the architectural outline of the city is formed by residential multi-storey buildings. Pyongyang was virtually wiped out due to bombing in 1952 during the Korean War. As a result, only three buildings built by the Japanese remained intact. However, according to official biographers of Kim Il Sung, even at the height of the war, the leader was thinking about how the city would develop in the post-war period. They claim that in 1951 he even invited an architect to discuss with him his vision of what the city would look like, even as bombers droned over the capital and anti-aircraft artillery fired. Pyongyang was to become the most significant work of propaganda art of the DPRK, with numerous wide boulevards, huge squares, tall monuments - approximately the same as those cities that he saw in the Soviet Union and which were built under the watchful gaze of his mentor, teacher and educator - Stalin . And East Berlin was to serve as an icon of this style. The city, made of white concrete, is dazzlingly clean and free of any traffic jams. The real center of the Korean People's Paradise.
Pyongyang lay in ruins, the signing of a ceasefire agreement did not provide any opportunity to relax after a brutal three-year war. Kim adopted the experience of the Soviet Stakhanov movement, within the framework of which the bosses singled out individual advanced workers and exemplarily encouraged and rewarded them. They, by their example, should have inspired others to increase their established labor records. Using means that he believed would find a positive response in the hearts of the exhausted but still battle-minded population, Kim called on the people for a new national “battle” - this time for the restoration of Pyongyang in the shortest possible time. He mobilized everyone he could - not only soldiers, but also university students and office workers, so that work on construction sites continued 24 hours a day.
The result of this furious effort was what one member of the Pyongyang Institute of Architecture described as "the country's first miracle": the "Pyongyang Speed" campaign, under which by the late 1950s the average single-family apartment could be built in 30 minutes. The city was on its way to becoming the place where the elite lived, which it is now. If you ask the average North Korean living somewhere other than the capital what their biggest dream in life is, they will most likely answer: “To see Pyongyang at least once in their life.”
* * *
We are driving along city streets. Today is Saturday, but despite this, the traffic is very busy, and I notice that there are many more taxis than I remember there were before. After the driver drops off Comrade Kim near his office on the willow-covered Po Tong River embankment, we head straight to our hotel. The sight of a towering thirty-storey tower, painted the color of smoked salmon and located on the slope of a small hill, overlooking a football stadium and the surrounding sports palaces, clearly tells us that this building can only be a hotel - it looks so that there is no doubt about its functional purpose cannot be, this is what hotels look like in cities in any country in the world. This is our Sosan hotel. The hotel building was renovated last year in preparation for the seventieth anniversary of the founding of the Workers' Party of Korea. The main lobby looks grand and luxurious, which is typical of all Pyongyang hotels I have stayed in in the past. Instead of the standard souvenir shops, there are sportswear and equipment stores.
As we wait for Min and Ro to arrange our check-in, I am reminded, at the sight of several wall clocks above the guest reception desk showing the current times of different time zones, that my watch is thirty minutes behind, another sign of the changes that have taken place in since my last trip two years ago. On August 15, 2015, the seventieth anniversary of Korea's liberation from Japanese occupation, North Korea officially moved its clocks back half an hour, creating its own time zone. This change should mean that the country returns to the time count that it had before the occupation. But it can also be perceived as another manifestation of a specific North Korean approach to calculating time: instead of, as is customary, counting the years of our era from the birth of Christ, the DPRK is going through the Juche era, the first year of which corresponds to 1912 - the year of birth of Kim Il Sung . Therefore, it is now the 105th year of Juche, 18:46 - 30 minutes behind South Korea, 30 minutes ahead of Beijing. Behind the rest of the world for one thousand nine hundred and eleven years.
My room is located on the twenty-eighth floor, opposite the room of Alexander and Alec, who, for reasons of economy, decided to share one room for two. We hand over our luggage to the hotel staff. Fortunately, I see that the renovation was not limited to the hotel lobby. My room has two huge beds and shiny new Chinese furniture, a large wardrobe, a balcony overlooking the city - and a leaky air conditioner. In principle, it is enough for a renovated hotel. I don't have much time to go into all this in detail, however. Our comrades are waiting for us downstairs to go to dinner.
Min frowned when Alec told her on the bus that we would like to make some changes to our program. Seeing this, Alexander decided to invite our hosts for pizza in the evening to make it easier to negotiate with them. Both Min and Ro responded to this proposal with a smile. Everything is fine.
They really want to show us the newly opened Street of Scientists or “Street of the Future” (“Mire”), where there is a new restaurant of Italian cuisine. The street, six lanes wide, runs along the Taedong River and reaches the central station. The architectural composition, which, most likely, cannot be seen anywhere else in principle, is formed by many luxurious residential high-rise buildings, which are a strange but attractive mixture of post-modern upward striving and a kind of retro-futurism in the spirit of the seventies. The street on which, according to the authorities, scientists should live and various departments of the Kim Chhak Polytechnic University should be located, is the newest attraction of the city. Here we really feel like we are in the 21st century, and everything around us seems to say: “Finally we did it!”
At the restaurant we order pizza. Our driver Hwa looks at the strange bread covered in blood-red sauce and some kind of white slime with surprise and suspicion. Before that, he had never tried or even seen pizza. We cut off a piece and put it on his plate, letting him know that there is no need to be shy. He pokes the pizza with a pair of metal sticks before tasting it. Then he smiles - not bad!
We order beer and soju. Since Alexander does not drink, others will get more. Min, meanwhile, chats lightheartedly: “Oh, sometimes I miss Cuba so much,” she says absentmindedly.
Whaaat??? Cuba??? I just went there!
“I lived there for eight years,” she tells me.
Whaaat??? Eight years??? I'm shocked! It is very rare to meet a North Korean who has simply traveled somewhere, much less lived abroad. Especially if this person is so young. “So your parents are diplomats?” – I ask her.
She shakes her head and lowers her eyes in embarrassment. Too much information... too fast...
Suddenly, loud music is heard, the solemn first chords of the Moranbong group’s hit song “We Strive for the Future” (달려가자 미래로).
Our waitresses head to the karaoke system, radio microphones in hand, and then begin their memorized dance moves in unison while singing the opening verse:
How wonderful it is to be young
In an era of great achievements!
There's nothing we can't do.
We strive for the future - a new century is calling us.
My country is a strong and prosperous country.
Let's turn it into a blooming paradise!
The North Koreans sitting at the tables around us applaud to the beat of the song, high on alcohol.
* * *
I propose to end the evening with my own performance of songs at the karaoke bar of the Taedongan Diplomatic Club. The name is quite deceptive - the club was opened in 1972 to host a special kind of diplomatic events, namely meetings between North and South Koreans. Since the frequency of such events had decreased and there was no sign that the situation might change, it was decided to turn the entire building into a restaurant and entertainment venue for foreigners holding hard currency. The club is located near the Taedong River and the diplomatic quarter. However, it is not a place exclusively for diplomats - all foreigners, whether they are tourists, employees of diplomatic missions or non-governmental institutions, or students (like us), are allowed to use the services of this center: several restaurants, an indoor pool, karaoke and bars. The Diplomatic Club also functions as an educational center where foreigners can learn the Korean language, painting, calligraphy, swimming and taekwondo.
However, in a city where there is practically no nightlife in its usual sense, the Diplomatic Club is almost the only place for drunken revelry. On one of my first trips, my guide, a woman older than me who lived abroad for a long time in the 1980s and worked as an employee of the DPRK embassy in Vienna, made sure that the doors of our separate karaoke room were tightly closed, jumped up from her seat and began to sing “Dancing.” Queen." That evening it turned out that she knew almost the entire repertoire of the Swedish group ABBA. And what was completely surprising was that she smoked several cigarettes. Smoking is completely normal in the DPRK if you are a man (it is believed that the DPRK has the highest mortality rate due to the negative effects of tobacco smoke in the world), but for women it is strictly prohibited - at least in public places. However, North Koreans, both men and women, love to drink, just like their southern neighbors. Alcohol consumption is one of the few things that is practically not limited here.
Much to my surprise, it turned out that I was to become a guide to this club. Neither Min nor Ro had ever been there, nor had Alec and Alexander. Even though it's Saturday evening, the place looks eerily empty. We walk down a dimly lit marble corridor into a karaoke bar. Two waitresses chat with the only guest, a middle-aged man from Nepal.
Alexander and Alec take advantage of the fact that there is almost no one around and try to impress our hosts with their extensive knowledge of the North Korean pop repertoire. The waitress turns on the karaoke, and Alexander passionately begins to sing the popular song “Whistle.” A highly unusual love song in North Korean music, it was written sometime in the late 1980s and early 1990s, and its lyrics contain noticeably less obsessive ideological content than any other local artwork. This time can hardly be called “perestroika” - the leaders of the DPRK watched the changes that began to occur in China and the Soviet Union with a mixture of shock and fear. But it was precisely in those years that Kim Jong Il was very passionate about the desire to modernize Korean cinema.
Until the late 1980s, romance had never been the focus of North Korean films, music, or literature. The word “love” should only be used in combination with the words “leader”, “people”, “revolution”. It is believed that Kim Jong Il once said that “people love to love” and “we must show it on screen!” This directive was followed by several films based on stories of beautiful, attractive people falling in love with each other through their selfless patriotic impulses and endless devotion to the revolution. The appearance of such stories in literature led to the fact that works began to touch less on stories from the life of Kim Il Sung and his partisan comrades, while simultaneously turning to the life of an ordinary person - a factory worker or peasant. At the crest of these trends, numerous love songs appeared, among which “Whistle” was the most famous and memorable. Her words contain virtually no references to politics. It's simply unthinkable that such a song would be written today.
* * *
Alexander starts a conversation with the Nepalese. He has lived here for seven years and works for one of the children's charitable non-profit organizations, of which there are quite a few in Pyongyang. Alexander asks where life is in full swing here. After all, it's eleven on a Saturday night and this is the Diplomatic Club; Surely some foreigner like him should want to relax? A Nepalese tells us that the nightlife has moved to the Friendship Cafe. “But I don’t think your guides will let you go there,” he warns us.
Mr. Shakya has a wife and children at home in Nepal. Why did he decide to stay in Pyongyang for so long? He likes it here, he is used to this life. For example, to the “Diplomatic Club”, of which he is a regular. He comes here several times a week to take art lessons from a local artist. Before that, he studied Korean here. He can speak fluently with the local staff and knows all the local songs. He flirts with the waitresses, but the flirting can never turn into something more serious. Close relationships between Koreans and foreigners are strictly prohibited. However, at some point I noticed that he was trying to caress one of the waitresses. She quickly shrugs off his hand, frightened by the presence of strangers.
 
Chapter Five
Comrade Kim returned home. The day turned out to be very productive. He managed to strike a deal with a Chinese supplier he met last week in Beijing. The subject of the transaction is the purchase of expensive skin care cosmetics from France. This should sell well among the wives and daughters of the elite. He tells his wife why he met a group of foreign students at the airport. He hadn't yet had a chance to talk to Alec again to bring up the idea of sourcing Australian beef again. But this topic is on his to-do list. After all, there is still a whole month ahead.
He helps his daughter do her English homework. They then sit in the living room to watch the evening news on TV while his wife prepares dinner in the kitchen. The kitchen is located nearby, in the next room. When the 25-minute news starts, Kim is already sleepy. The program is almost entirely devoted to describing what Marshal Kim Jong-un did. This video sequence is accompanied by joyfully solemn symphonic music, and the ecstatic voice of the announcer narrates his exploits in a tremulous contralto voice.
A marshal inspects a fish processing factory that is part of the Korean People's Army. The marshal is in charge of military exercises, the subject of which is the launch of ballistic missiles. The Ninth Congress of the Kim Il Sung Socialist Youth Union opens in the presence of Marshal Kim Jong-un. The marshal visits a pig farm on the Taedong River. The marshal is surrounded by a crowd of admiring and sobbing female soldiers. A marshal watches the launch of a space satellite.
Pictures flash before the eyes of the father and daughter sitting next to each other on the sofa. By the middle of the newscast, Geumhee and her father are already fully immersed in games on their Koryolink phones.
The marshal goes on an inspection trip to the mines. Marshall visits the ostrich farm that his father opened in order to overcome the constant food shortage in the country. At each such inspection, the Marshall gives invaluable advice on every aspect of the activity, and facility managers write down and remember these tips in order to immediately bring them to the attention of all employees; these tips should be put into practice immediately. The announcer reads out verbatim absolutely everything that the Marshall said during each inspection. The content of his statements is often banal - “this is good, and that is bad,” but these banalities are covered by the melodramatic presentation of the material, which imbues each phrase with a downright Wagnerian solemnity, seriousness and significance.
After the news there is a music program. The words of the national anthem are scrolled across the screen, like in karaoke, so that everyone memorizes them - this is very important, since everyone can be called upon at any time to participate in some event where the anthem will be required to be sung in chorus. While Comrade Kim is dozing, little Geumhee sings the latest hit along with the TV: “Our Marshal”, “we cannot live without you”, “our fate and future are in your hands”, “we will only follow you”, “revolutionary armed forces “The main support of the Marshal-Leader.”
There is no advertising in a socialist country. Instead, the pauses between various stories are filled with inspiring quotes from the immortal works of Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il and Kim Jong Un.
The Kim family sits down to dinner as the movie starts. Tonight they are showing a classic that Comrade Kim and his wife remember from their youth: the 1986 film “Traffic Girl at the Crossroads.” A great film about the correct way to cross the road for a socialist country. Sexy-looking traffic police girls are a famous feature of Pyongyang city life. According to rumors, each of them was personally selected by the Supreme Leader because of their appearance. And why do we need traffic lights, because there are other, purely Korean and exclusively socialist ways to indicate when to stop and when to go.
Comrade Kim turns off the movie that no one is watching. He inserts the pirated Zootopia disc he bought at the kiosk into the DVD player. The family finishes dinner in silence, intently staring at the screen. When the movie ends, Comrade Kim's wife puts Geumhee to bed. Comrade Kim switches back to the Korean Central Television broadcast, finding the end of the next news program covering the Marshal's recent movements. There's almost no action this time. Instead, the announcer reads the text from a piece of paper that she holds in her hands, restoring in the audience’s memory the details of each step the Marshal took in the name of the victorious socialist revolution. Then comes the nightly "Report of the Peace and Unification Committee," which uses a colorful array of rudenesses, insults and invective against the United States and South Korea for their role in the division of the Korean Peninsula. It also accuses enemies of further provocations directed against the North. Finally, there is the weather forecast for the coming days. Sunny, cloudless days in Pyongyang. The screen goes blank - the evening program is over. At this time, Comrade Kim has been sleeping for a long time.
 
Chapter Six
We return to the hotel from the karaoke bar tipsy somewhere around midnight. We wished our guides good night at the threshold of the elevator to which they escorted us. We are already ready to go into it, when suddenly we are intercepted by a disheveled Chinese businessman, who is even more under the weather than we are (with the exception of Alexander, who only drank tea, of course). "Who you are? I haven’t seen you here before... Come on, let’s hit it, let’s go to the bar.” The three of us looked at each other. "Why not?" – the first who found something to answer was our teetotaler.
At the bar next to the lobby, this businessman introduced himself as Simon. When he learned that we were here to study, he was very inspired. “I also want my daughter to study here at university. But she doesn’t want to,” he says with sadness in his voice. He orders several bottles of local Taedongang beer, and the waitress pours it into glasses. Simon speaks to us in a mixture of classical Chinese and English, and the more drunk he gets, the more clearly he emphasizes his native language. He works as the manager of a joint venture mine located near Wonsan. He is the manager from the Chinese side. As in other socialist countries such as Cuba, foreigners cannot own businesses or have any property in North Korea. However, if they invest significant amounts, have extensive experience and advanced technologies, they can organize joint ventures with local partners, such as Comrade Kim.
“I’ve invested a lot in this country,” Simon whispers. He looks around suspiciously and accompanies all his statements with reservations. The hotel is one of the few places in this country where foreigners seem to be able to talk to each other more or less freely. Because of this, it is widely believed that everything here is riddled with listening devices - as was always the case in such places in the Soviet Union.
But this opinion also has opponents. Another Simon, an Englishman from Koryo who has been to North Korea more than anyone else, thinks this is nonsense: “They have over a thousand rooms in the Yangakdo Hotel alone. Why should they bother and listen to everyone?” He believes that ordinary tourists are of little interest to the regime - only their money.
"No no no! - says Chinese Simon in a hushed voice. - We have to be careful. All rooms have... microphones. IN ALL!"
Mark, Simon's young assistant, enters the bar. He is from Qingdao, but studied in South Korea and speaks Korean fluently. He often serves as a translator when his boss communicates with North Korean partners.
“It’s true,” Mark says in perfect English, taking his first sip of beer, “I even found one tiny microphone in our office in Wonsan: it was hidden in a lamp. Have you heard about the Dongmyeon Hotel? The entire eighth floor is ours.”
Still, it seems to me that it is more likely that North Koreans are bugging their joint venture partners than ordinary tourists... On the other hand, isn’t Alec a business partner of Comrade Kim?
Simon got more and more drunk, and along with the degree of intoxication, his paranoia grew, which periodically gave way to a desire to cut the truth - but then, like a swinging pendulum, he returned to his obsessive thought: “Watch what you say, they are all they listen, they hear everything,” he says in a monotone, and then loudly praises Kim Jong-un, condemning democracy and market capitalism.
When he works up the courage to talk about politics, he says that Kim Jong Un is surrounded by a bunch of old guys. This is what slows down the progress of the country. The elite circle that the young Marshal inherited from Kim Jong Il includes a large number of hardliners and idealistic dogmatists. Their influence explains the latest purges of the highest echelons of power, Simon believes, of which the greatest resonance was caused by the execution of Kim Jong-un’s uncle, Jang Song-thaek, who was considered the second man in Pyongyang and was one of the young leader’s main advisers. But when I ask Simon if he thinks Kim has a strong desire to follow in the footsteps of Mao's heir, reformer Deng Xiaoping, he simply nods in agreement, then resumes his incantation: "Watch what you say, Kim Jong Un great, capitalism is evil.”
“This is the first time I’ve met an American here,” Mark says with a note of interest in his voice.
“I’ve been here many times,” I answer, lighting a cigarette. The tongue becomes somewhat slurred: “I know... how to behave here.” There shouldn't be any problems."
“Yes, but... in fact, now is not the best time for Americans to come.”
“Very dangerous, very dangerous,” Simon adds new words to his repeated prayers or spells.
“You need to be careful, more careful than those guys,” he nods towards my comrades sitting on the other side of the table.
Simon gives me his business card: “You have a problem - you call me. I know the people here. Any problem you have, I will solve it.” He beats his chest with an air of authority.
I nod and thank him.
We get ready to leave and Mark makes us promise to have another drink together tomorrow night. The Sosan Hotel does not have the same buzz as the hotel bars located in the city center. Of course, there are no people around Mark's age to hang out with. Because of his work, he needs to spend several months in a row here, without the Internet, without the ability to keep in touch with his girlfriend back home; the only people he can communicate with are his boss and a hand-picked selection of North Korean bureaucrats and business executives, all much older than him. We assure him that, of course, we will meet again and have a drink, and then we head to the twenty-eighth floor, which will be our home for the next month.
* * *
Standing on the balcony of my room, I peer somewhere down into the darkness of the city, imagining what it will all look like when I pull back the curtains a few hours later in the morning. Kim Jong Il liked to say: “We must shroud our urban space in dense fog to prevent our enemies from finding out anything about us.” To say that the morning haze clearly captures the essence of my perception of Pyongyang would be a gross exaggeration. But the truth is that often the first thing that comes to mind when we remember the cities we have once visited is an abstract set of mental associations. These could be people you were drinking with there. The scenes you watched while you were waiting to cross the street. The aromas of cooking food wafting from restaurants. The haze that envelops you when you look out of your hotel window.
How does a place make you FEEL? Especially a place like this, where every day you are on a roller coaster, where emotions quickly replace each other: fascination, intrigue, disgust, surprise, horror - and often all arise at the same time, here and at once.
There is a wide gulf between what Pyongyang aspires to be and what it actually is. The painting “Night in Pyongyang” was painted by the artist Kim Myung-un in 2012, that is, the year I first came here shortly after the death of Kim Jong-il and the rise of Kim Jong-un. In it, the capital shines, a myriad of lights of all colors are reflected in the waters of Taedongan, further illuminating the bright night city. When I saw this painting for the first time, I perceived it less as a distorted interpretation, but as an ideal picture of a dream city that should be built.
Too much has changed in the last four years. The city that lies beneath my feet is no longer as dark as it once was. Urban projects like the shimmering Street of the Future are helping to reduce this gap between the ideal and the real. It is filled with life itself: this is a quagmire of sparkling contradictions, and blatant hypocrisy, and intoxicating slogans, and excitement from secrets that can only be spoken of in a whisper, and terrible dangers, and a general desire to pass off wishful thinking as reality. Confused by all this confusion and even more so by the emotions it evokes, I understand that I need to somehow get along with this city and all this crap. The more I get to know this city, the less I understand. But the less my understanding, the more he fascinates me. A city inhabited by people capable of withstanding defeat for a long time. A city that grew from the dreams of one man and his descendants.
 
Part two
Worst country in the world
 
Chapter seven
The next morning, while the waitress was placing cups of instant coffee in front of Alec, Alexander, and me in the huge empty restaurant room, Simon joined us. During breakfast, he surprisingly remained very quiet, although it was obvious that he was listening carefully and with great interest to everything we said, as if still trying to understand what we were all about. In the dim light of the morning sobering up, it seemed to me that Simon was not very strong in knowing foreign languages. But his silence still made me wonder how chatty he had been the night before. Perhaps he kept silent because he was afraid that he had already said a lot of unnecessary things. In fact, we ran into him several more times in the following weeks, both in the hotel and in the city, but he never again made any further attempts to speak to us. Moreover, he made visible efforts to keep some distance.
When you come to North Korea, you encounter a strange tradition or even rule: your guides never have breakfast with you. Maybe this is because there are so many restaurants in empty hotels in Pyongyang that you have to constantly figure out how to use them. Or it may be done to limit Koreans' access to buffets with their rich selection of Chinese, Korean and Western dishes. Anyway, after having breakfast at the restaurant on the second floor, we went down the stairs and met Min and Ro in the lobby.
Min was still confused about our excursion program. We absolutely did not want to follow the proposed program, because it included all the standard tourist nonsense - we have already gone through this. I agree that for a person who is just beginning to get acquainted with the country, such a program would be of interest, but for us it was boring, since we had already seen it all. All museums and historical sites that tourists usually visit offer guided tours that always include the same kind of loyal praise of Kim Il Sung and/or Kim Jong Il and commentary on the role these places played in their lives.
Today we have on the program the Monument of the Juche Ideas, which each of us has already visited two or even three times. Yesterday, Min was clearly confused and even a little scared when, on the way to the hotel, Alec told her that we would like to make some changes to the program. The fact is that each object has its own special guide, with whom you must arrange a visit in advance, and in some cases you also need to obtain special permission. Spontaneity is practically impossible in the DPRK.
While Min could not figure out what to do, Alexander suggested going to Mansudae Hill to lay flowers at the Great Monument - the statues of the leaders. Hearing this, Min perked up and was clearly happy: “Yes, yes, let’s go there. And then why don't we visit the new water park? You can have a little fun before starting classes. Did you bring your swimming trunks with you?”
* * *
To understand even a little about North Korea - its past, present and future - you simply need to know a lot about Kim Jong-un's grandfather, Kim Il Sung. But to do this, one must wade through the absurdly reverential state-sanctioned hagiography, which is based on simply wild exaggerations, and even on blatant lies and fabricated fabrications. In addition to this, there are ridiculous rumors and speculations that have been created abroad for years in various media and government agencies. The reality of these rumors, which were presented as loud sensations or reports of events, no one sought to either confirm or refute, because “the worst country in the world” simply does not deserve to have the dignity of Truth.
Although North Korean ultranationalist ideology seems shocking and simply incomprehensible today, its roots lie in the unique environment in which the country found itself in the post-colonial period. Winston Churchill, Chiang Kai Shek and Franklin Roosevelt agreed at the Cairo Conference in 1943 that after the end of the war, Japan would be stripped of all the colonies, including Korea, which it had conquered through brute force. At the same time, towards the end of World War II, the Soviet Union promised to contribute to the defeat of Japan immediately after the victory over Nazi Germany. Fulfilling their promise, the Soviets advanced so quickly and so far into Korea that the American government became seriously concerned that they might take control of the entire peninsula. In the context of the rapid development of events, two young officers - Dean Rusk and Charles Bonesteal, who had not only never been to Korea before, but also knew nothing particularly about it - on August 8, 1945, came into the hands of a map of the Korean Peninsula from an article in " National Geographic. In half an hour they divided the peninsula. The officers left their marks along the 38th parallel, which divided Korean territory almost perfectly in half. The benefit of this was that Seoul found itself in the supposed zone of American occupation - in the south of the peninsula. To the surprise of the Americans, the Soviets immediately accepted this proposal, most likely due to almost the same level of "understanding" of Korea. This is how the fate of Korea was decided - it was divided between two opposing world superpowers who knew little about the country.
If the Japanese occupation was the factor that created a burning desire for independence and led to the formation of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, then - according to official mythology - Comrade Kim Il Sung led the armed guerrilla struggle that led to the occupiers being expelled from Korean soil , and the country was returned to the people. Of course, this is not entirely true. The primitive point of view according to which Stalin appointed Kim to the role of leader of North Korea is also incorrect. In fact, the irony is that at the time of the division of the peninsula, there were no communists in northern Korea at all. The capital of the fledgling young communist movement, which was crushed by the Japanese, was Seoul, and almost all Korean communists by the time Korea was liberated from colonial rule were either in Manchuria or the Soviet Union. And in fact, Kim Il Sung was one of many Koreans sent by the Soviet Union to the north of Korea. At first, he was assigned a relatively modest role as Minister of Defense. The details of his subsequent rise remain shrouded in the behind-the-scenes maneuvering that characterized the Cold War era. One thing is clear: Kim owes his dizzyingly fast and definitely not accidental career rise to the very top of the Korean hierarchy within just one month from the moment of his arrival from the USSR in Wonsan to the Soviet military authorities and local advisors in Pyongyang, because they ruled the roost at least until 1949. Most likely, then Kim Il Sung himself did not expect such an elevation and did not strive for it.
* * *
The trip to Mansudae Hill took us to the very center of Pyongyang. The way there lay through blocks of new luxury residential high-rise buildings, one of which was, apparently, an exact copy of New York's Trump Plaza; The expats who live here sarcastically call these neighborhoods “Dubai.” After we turned off the main wide highway, our route took us past the brutal, imposing building of the Mansudae Convention Palace, where parliament meets once a year to unanimously support the decisions of the leadership. Foreign guests arrive at the parking lot, which is located close to the building and has a small flower kiosk. We bought bouquets and walked up the narrow sidewalk, accompanied by patriotic music blaring from invisible speakers, putting on a somber expression on our faces to match the mournful ritual that millions of Koreans participate in every year. The surrounding park is kept in immaculate condition by the labor of “volunteer” citizens who mow the lawns with scissors. On the way to the statues today we meet no one except a lonely young man sweeping the steps with a twig broom.
Mansudae Hill is undoubtedly the center of Pyongyang - geographical, political and spiritual. In 1972, in honor of his father's sixtieth birthday - in accordance with the most important Confucian category of filial piety - Kim Jong Il erected a twenty-two-meter bronze statue of the Great Leader at the very top of the hill, which overlooks the city. Five years later, the monument was covered with gilding, which was soon removed, returning the statue to its original appearance. This happened after Deng Xiaoping visited the country on a state visit, who, having seen the golden statue, asked where the money allocated as part of Chinese aid was going. Since the memorial was unveiled, it has become a tradition for Koreans to pay their respects by laying flowers at the foot of the statue and making a ceremonial bow.
A week before my first visit to North Korea in 2012, Kim Jong Un attended the unveiling of a new monument on top of Mansudae Hill, where a slightly modified figure of his grandfather stood in the company of another statue - the recently deceased Kim Jong Il. Initially, the monument to Kim Il Sung depicted the young leader dressed in an unbuttoned military overcoat, underneath which was visible a Mao-style jacket, which was at first some form of casual clothing for Kim Il Sung. The leader's hand rose up, pointing to the sky and stars, a decisive expression on his face symbolizing unbending firmness and commitment to his cause. In the new version, the French jacket gave way to the traditional strict suit with a tie, which Kim Il Sung began to wear later, instead of the stern revolutionary gaze, a confident, warm smile of the world leader appeared, and glasses completed the image of a kind grandfather - the Eternal President. His son, beloved leader Kim Jong Il, stands nearby and has the same warm smile that brings life to his features. This smile, it must be said, is impossible to see in the footage of the official chronicle. He peers somewhere beyond the horizon, into the future of his country, which he and his father ruled for more than half a century. Both statues look like a parody of monumental art, kitsch, repulsive with their cartoonish forms, eerie size and tawdry pseudo-shine.
Of course you'd have to be a fool to laugh here. After all, this place is the holy of holies of North Korea. You must be warned, and it is better in advance, that you need to photograph the monument in such a way that the leaders are in full height, from head to toe, in the frame. Taking close-up photographs of any details of the monuments is strictly prohibited. Your guides will repeat these instructions repeatedly, looking over your shoulder the very moment you pick up your camera. The background for the figures of the leaders is one of the most famous North Korean mosaics, depicting Lake Jeongchi in beige, white and grayish tones, located in the crater of the Paektusan volcano, which is considered sacred in both Koreas. A mosaic panel approximately 70 meters long is laid out on the wall of the Museum of the Korean Revolution. The exhibits of this museum tell about the history of the country from its founding to the present day.
“Travis, please take off your sunglasses,” Min asks.
Damn it! I've already made a mistake, and this is only the second day. Sunglasses - of course! I quickly rip them off my head and lower my hands to my sides, looking forward without blinking at two frightening figures.
* * *
Why Kim Il Sung? What did the Soviets see so special in him?
Documents from Soviet archives indicate that the USSR leadership had very modest plans for North Korea after the end of World War II. If there were any plans at all. They appeared retroactively and were improvisational in nature. It is likely that the Soviets were at some stage willing to allow the Americans to take complete control of the peninsula - so fledgling was their interest, even though Korea shared a land border with Russia - which would be enough to prevent America from dominating the space. In a similar way, it can be explained why today's China is not interested in unifying the Korean Peninsula with South Korea dominating this process: no one wants to see American troops on its borders.
In such uncertain circumstances, when there is little interest from other countries, events can develop completely unexpectedly. Kim quickly attracted the attention of Pyongyang advisers from the USSR. If he had shown up in Pyongyang a few weeks later, it is very likely that his name would have sunk into oblivion. Obviously, he began to be seen as a successful mediator between Moscow and the local population. After all, he had spent the last two decades in exile in the Soviet Union and spoke passable Russian—though with his eighth-grade education no one would have thought of Kim as a serious intellectual. A large number of Soviet colleagues believed that his knowledge of the teachings of Marx and Lenin was negligible. But at that time, great thinkers were not particularly needed in the countries of the Soviet bloc. The most valuable quality was the ability to obey and obey. And Kim wisely kept his distance from the group of professional, fiery revolutionaries and apparatchiks whom Stalin despised—this undoubtedly increased Kim’s value in the eyes of the Generalissimo. Moreover, Kim was born in Pyongyang, which became the new capital, and became famous among Koreans for his guerrilla exploits against the Japanese - feats that would soon be so exaggerated and even distorted by official government propaganda that those who actually knew well what Kim was engaged in before his return to Korea on a hot August day in 1945, they simply will not understand what they are talking about. It was decided that Kim would be an ideal puppet for the Soviets.
Kim Il Sung was born in the village of Mangyongdae, which is now part of Pyongyang and part of the district of the same name. Kim Il Sung's birthday, April 15, 1912, coincides with the day the Titanic sank. This may be why Titanic later became one of his son's favorite films. (The remake of this film, directed by Kim Jong-il, failed miserably—or, if you prefer, sank—on the international festival circuit.) At birth, the future leader was given the name Kim Seongju, by which he would be known for some time, until he changed it in the 1930s. According to official mythology, Kim Il Sung was born into a poor, oppressed peasant family, although in fact his family, although not rich, was still more or less prosperous by the standards of those days. The father is a school teacher and deeply involved in the affairs of the Presbyterian church. Like many other families, the Kims hated the Japanese occupation of their country and eventually moved to Manchuria, the main center of the anti-Japanese movement, where two million Koreans found refuge.
When Japan launched a military campaign in the region to expand its colonial possessions in 1932, resistance became more violent. Among those who opposed the invaders was twenty-year-old Kim, who organized his first partisan detachment. Despite his middle-class origins, which were more likely to lead him to become an office worker or a simple merchant, Kim, outraged by injustice and inspired by revolutionary passion, first asserted himself when, in a big battle, his detachment, which consisted for the most part of all sorts of rabble and cutthroats , managed to save the life of the Chinese commander Shi Zhongheng. From that moment on, Kim became a confidant of prominent Chinese officers who took part in the fighting in the region.
The uprising was soon crushed, and the pro-Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo emerged, but resistance to the Japanese colonialists, led by the Chinese Communist Party, which, despite its name, consisted mainly of Koreans (such as Kim and members of his squad), continued. By 1936, a handful of guerrillas had become a huge Sino-Korean army, in which Kim commanded the third division. He spent most of the second half of the 1930s in constant battle.
While certainly not the only force opposing the Japanese (as official North Korean propaganda now portrays it), Kim's unit was one of many combat units that carried out indiscriminate attacks on the Japanese with varying degrees of success. But - even without subsequent exaggerations of his merits - Kim's fight was brave and heroic, and his leadership of the detachment was effective enough to force the Japanese to place a bounty on his head. However, after a crushing defeat in 1940, Kim and his surviving comrades could no longer remain in Manchuria. They didn't have much choice - they had to flee to the Soviet Union. There, Korean partisans became fighters of the Red Army and over the next years underwent appropriate combat training before the expected war between the Soviet Union and Japan. Kim became a major. The USSR eventually entered this war - at the very end of World War II, in the summer of 1945. But the victory was so quick that Kim’s detachment did not have the slightest chance to take part in the battles. This, naturally, does not prevent North Korean propaganda from claiming that the victory is the result of Kim’s activities and only him.
* * *
To get acquainted with the official version of the further history of the country, you can visit the Museum of the Founding of the Workers' Party of Korea, located near the Koryo Hotel. The museum building was the headquarters of Kim Il Sung in the early years after liberation from Japanese occupation. It is a modest two-story structure built in the early 1920s, a rare surviving example of Japanese colonial architecture. The angular structure is topped with a domed roof - a smaller copy of the central tower of the Tokyo Japanese Diet building. The exhibition on the first floor of the museum highlights the history of the creation of the Workers' Party of Korea - the leading and guiding force of the country - and on the second floor the presidential offices and meeting rooms are preserved, in which, surprisingly, there are busts of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, despite the fact that they images were carefully erased throughout the mainstream propaganda line. Here you will learn that immediately after being born from his mother's womb, Kim Il Sung began work on the project of creating the Workers' Party of Korea. In fact, the first ever Communist Party of Korea was founded in 1925 in Seoul - many kilometers from the places where the young man Kim lived, who had no idea about the existence of this party, which collapsed three years later as a result of internal strife and pressure from the Japanese colonial administration.
They will tell you that Kim’s main doctrine – Juche – has always been the center of the party’s ideological platform, and this will be another fiction. In fact, the concept of "Juche" appeared in the North Korean vocabulary only in the 1950s and was inflated to the scale of official ideology in the 1970s and 1980s, not by Kim Il Sung or his son, but by Hwang Chang-yup, the real ideologist of North Korea . Another thing your guide to the Founding Museum of the Workers' Party of Korea won't tell you (most likely because he doesn't know anything about it himself) is that Kim was a member of the Communist Party of CHINA during his time in Manchuria.
The official founding date of the Workers' Party of Korea is October 10, 1945. In fact, on this day the North Korean Bureau of the Communist Party of Korea was organized, and organized by the Soviet authorities. The actual Workers' Party of Korea appeared only a year later. However, these details mean little, since Kim Il Sung, not being officially the head of any organization or party at that time, was already considered a “big man” from about February 1946 - less than six months after his return to his homeland.
“The next year,” your guide will say with enthusiasm in his voice, “democratic reforms began. It only took one year to complete them!”
“Democratic reforms” consisted of a series of processes very familiar to those who have studied communist regimes. Land reform was carried out, and it was not as bloody as in neighboring China, although many landowners were forced to flee to the south. Some of them took high positions in the pro-American police state of Syngman Rhee. The main industries, the foundations of which were laid by the Japanese, were nationalized. The persecution of Christians began - many of them were killed, the rest were able to flee the country.
All this happened with minimal resistance from the country's population, which during the Japanese occupation was weaned from any participation in political life and which the Japanese ruled as second-class citizens. The people were fascinated by the fulfilled dream of independence. At the same time, very few expressed any dissatisfaction with the serious influence of the Soviet Union on the young state, because the Soviets were seen as allies, fighting side by side with the Koreans against the hated Japanese. Undoubtedly, the main ideological messages of the North Korean state were not so much pro-Soviet as anti-Japanese. As historian Bruce Cumings points out, any official version of those events begins with a mention of the terrible suffering of the Korean people under the brutal oppression of the Japanese (with the desire for oppression described as a Japanese national trait) and includes a description of the anti-Japanese uprising led by Kim Il Sung. “All of this is hammered into the head of every North Korean by the older generation, who are convinced that anyone younger than them simply cannot feel what it was like to fight the Japanese in the 1930s or the Americans in the 1950s,” writes Cumings.
For the first time, Koreans were able to feel what it means in the modern world to be part of a sovereign people with their own language, history, culture - and now their own government. The first congress of the Workers' Party of Korea took place on August 28–30, 1946. It is these dates that can be considered the days of the real founding of the party, the moment of unification of previously disparate small pro-communist organizations operating in North Korea into a single party. There are four main factions of Korean communists that the Soviets “imported” to the North: emigrants who had previously lived in Manchuria, Soviet Koreans, South Korean communists from Seoul, and, finally, Kim Il Sung’s guerrilla forces. Over time, members of the first three factions began to object to the emerging personality cult of Kim Il Sung and his misguided economic policies. It is not surprising that they soon suffered as a result of political “purges”, and only Kim’s former guerrilla comrades remained at the helm, which became the precondition for the emergence of a unified ideological system of fanatical worship of the Kim family.
September 9, 1948 is the official date of the creation of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, the head and center of which was the Workers' Party of Korea. This put an end to the work of the provisional government; Soviet troops and administration left the country, transferring full power to the Workers' Party of Korea. It is striking that there is no mention of the Soviet presence in the early days of the DPRK’s existence in the museum’s exhibition. Everything that is in any way connected with foreign influence, such as the fact of Kim’s membership in the Communist Party of China, has been completely erased from the official history of the country. There is not a single mention of factional strife or internal discord. What remains is, as in other museums of this kind, a boring praise of the brilliant inspirer of “all our victories”, who did absolutely everything alone - Kim Il Sung.
By 1949, Kim had already taken the title of "Great Leader" or "Supreme Leader" (in Korean, Suryong - a word from the golden days of the Goguryeo Dynasty, when Pyongyang was the center of the entire Korean Peninsula), which was a shocking and bold heresy in that part a world controlled by the USSR and where only Stalin was considered worthy of something like that. But it was also a clear symbol that North Korea intended to follow its own course, and the levers of real power were no longer in the hands of the Soviets: according to the name, it was a socialist country, but in essence it was a monarchical despotism.
* * *
To say that after some time in the Soviet Union they began to regret that they brought Kim Il Sung to power would mean to say nothing. The North Korean experiment, which has continued for more than seven decades, began as a Stalinist project. But soon the DPRK, under the leadership of Kim, followed its own, even more extreme than planned, path, increasingly deviating from the direction prescribed by the Soviet benefactor. And this movement continues to this day. Why did it happen? Kim may not have been as admiring of Stalin and the Soviet Union as historians believe.
Of course, the Soviets underestimated the cunning, cunning and resourcefulness of Kim Il Sung - this is obvious. But they could not predict how the ideas of communism could be perceived in Asia. Just as the democracy found in Japan, South Korea, or Taiwan is markedly different from what we see in the United States, Asian communism has its own characteristics. Soviet-style communism was rooted in a utopian desire for social and economic equality, and its internationalism (“Workers of all countries, unite!”) justified Soviet expansion. The Asian communists - Mao Zedong, Ho Chi Minh, Kim Il Sung - were first and foremost nationalists. They saw in socialism the path to overcoming the backwardness of their countries in the post-colonial period, to getting rid of deep-rooted slavery. Socialism was supposed - according to their plan - to rapidly modernize these states so that they would join the cohort of developed countries, while at the same time maintaining the national sovereignty to which they so ardently strove. And in North Korea this understanding of socialism manifested itself most clearly.
It is likely that Kim's nationalism was partly a reaction to Stalin's brutal treatment of Soviet Koreans. During the Great Terror of the 1930s, Stalin ordered the recall of all Korean Comintern agents and their execution, and the deportation of ordinary Soviet Koreans to Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan as part of ethnic cleansing based on the purely racist consideration that it was impossible to distinguish by appearance of Koreans from Japanese enemies.
But Kim was completely dependent on Stalin until the outbreak of the Korean War. It is believed that the biggest and most monstrous lie spread by North Korean propaganda is the claim that the Korean War was started by the South, which was supported by the United States. This lie in the DPRK is considered a sacred truth, since it is the cornerstone of the justification for the legitimacy of the very existence of the country. Even some left-leaning South Koreans believed these lies until the collapse of the Soviet Union; after which archival documents were disclosed, in particular, correspondence between Kim Il Sung and Stalin, indicating that the DPRK leader begged his patron to approve and support a large-scale offensive in the South and, moreover, the complete “liberation” of the south of the peninsula.
Whether there was a provocation on the part of the South is another question. Syngman Rhee made many strong statements at the time about his clear intentions to send troops to the northern half of the peninsula, assuring international media that the process of saving the country from communism would only take a few days. In June 1950, a few weeks before the North launched its offensive, North Korean army soldiers watching through binoculars across the 38th parallel demarcation line saw senior American officials and military personnel in the South on official visit, who in response also stared at the North through binoculars. This was a strong argument in favor of the fact that preparations for an attack from the southern side were in full swing. Moreover, the civil war - which is what this war essentially was, but which historians seem to forget from time to time - already had pockets in the south in the late 1940s in the form of uprisings of various leftist groups against the repressive police regime of Syngman Rhee , hatred of which was spread very widely. (This in no way meant that the South Korean population would prefer communist orders in the style of Kim Il Sung. And all statements by the South Korean authorities that these uprisings were supported by the North never received any confirmation.) In general, It doesn't really matter who started the Korean War. In that environment it was inevitable, and if not on that morning of June 24, 1950, when the North Korean army crossed the 38th parallel, then perhaps it would inevitably have erupted a few weeks or days later.
* * *
Stalin did not want to agree to a general offensive, because in fact it would be tantamount to declaring war on the United States, which was then the only nuclear power in the world. Memories of the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were still too fresh, and the newly formed North Korea occupied a third place in the interests of the USSR. Stalin did not care much about her.
The Soviets were well aware of the nationalist sentiments of North Korea, their ambitions, which were increasingly irritating, as clearly evidenced by diplomatic dispatches from the USSR Embassy to Moscow. Stalin repeated his “no” to Kim several times. He was a sophisticated enough politician not to allow a bunch of ultra-nationalist fanatics to drag him into a mortal battle with the United States.
However, events taking place in the world forced Stalin to change his position. In 1949, the Chinese Communists declared victory in the civil war that broke out shortly after Japan's defeat in World War II. Under Mao's leadership, the country with the world's largest population, in close proximity to both North Korea and the Soviet Union, was united under the red banner. The Soviets were also able to successfully test their own nuclear weapons. In addition, intelligence reports indicated that the United States did not have any long-term strategic interests or plans regarding the Korean Peninsula. This meant that the Americans apparently cared even more about this divided country than the USSR did. Stalin believed that the United States would not respond to the “liberation” of the South - in much the same way as he himself, in the recent past, would have considered a possible scenario for the entire peninsula to come under American control. In the end, giving in to Kim's persistent lamentations, Stalin gave the go-ahead for the offensive.
Kim assured Stalin that the war would end in a brilliant victory in three days. In asserting this, he relied on his own intelligence data (no doubt seriously distorting the real situation for ideological reasons), describing the suffering of the people of South Korea under the heel of a brutal military dictator whom everyone hated. It was assumed that the South Korean peasants, upon seeing the fighters of the Korean People's Army, would immediately throw down their sickles and take up their rifles, joining the armed struggle against their oppressors.
The first part of these reports may have been true. However, the mass uprising that Kim expected when he envisioned the process of “liberation” never materialized. What was planned as a three-day blitzkrieg turned into a protracted three-year war. The North, in its desperate bid to rewrite its own history, insisted that the war was both a war of liberation and one instigated by the United States. Officially, it is called the “Great Patriotic War of Liberation,” which cannot but raise questions for a person with common sense. If the DPRK was simply defending itself from an attack by an external enemy, how could this war be a “liberation” war? And how did this “liberation” war become “victorious” if, as a result, it was not possible to “liberate” the southern part of the peninsula, and everything remained in exactly the same state as it was BEFORE the start of the war?
At first the North was clearly winning. By the time American-led UN troops intervened in September 1950, much to the surprise of both Kim and Stalin, the North's southward advance had been so successful that it had taken control of 95 percent of the peninsula. The Korean People's Army was vastly superior in strength to the Army of the Republic of Korea (the official name of South Korea), as most of its fighters were battle-hardened in the recent Chinese Civil War, where they fought alongside the Chinese Communists. If the United States had not intervened, the war most likely would have ended there and the entire Korean Peninsula would have been under the rule of the Kim Il Sung dynasty.
Indeed, the US entry onto the scene was a surprise to Kim Il Sung. But this was the heyday of McCarthyism in the United States with its hunt for the “red witches.” Washington's UN-approved intervention in this war, which became known in US history as the "Forgotten War", became the prelude to subsequent disastrous attempts by the United States to "prevent the spread of communism", such as the Vietnam War. Within a few weeks, the UN troops, consisting mostly of the US and South Korean armies, completely changed the situation. The North Korean leadership was forced to leave Pyongyang and retreat close to the border with China. In a panic, Kim begged Mao to throw the People's Liberation Army of China into battle. Mao, recalling the Korean contribution to the Chinese Civil War in 1947, quickly agreed, informing Stalin only after the fact, which turned out to be a surprise to the Generalissimo. Kim Il Sung was humiliatingly pushed aside by Chinese General Peng Dehuai, who showed little respect for the Korean leader and the mess his activities had led to. Within two weeks, the combined Sino-Korean army had driven the enemy forces back beyond the 38th parallel, but the Chinese had made it clear that they had no intention of moving further south. Nevertheless, by November the northerners retook Seoul. (Chinese aid was not completely erased from official North Korean history, although its significance was certainly downplayed.)
General Douglas MacArthur, the UN commander in chief at the time, responded to China's entry into the war by ordering the entire upper peninsula, from the 38th parallel to the Yalu River bordering China, to become desert. The Americans devastated much of North Korea with massive bombing, committing countless war crimes: by destroying dams, they caused massive flooding of civilian facilities and depletion of drinking water supplies; in addition, they used napalm to destroy the civilian population. Amid all this brutality, the Allied forces south of Seoul were able to regroup and fight back. They retook Seoul in early April, and soon American ground troops crossed the 38th parallel again, but this time they did not advance far enough north. Then, almost a year after the start of the war, fighting again concentrated around the 38th parallel, and trench fighting in the spirit of the First World War continued for almost two more years, until the Armistice Agreement was signed in mid-1953, according to which the demarcation line between North and South remained almost the same as it had been before the bloodshed began. The war, which claimed millions of lives of Korean, Chinese and American soldiers and Korean civilians, left a huge number of wounded, and ultimately turned out to be a senseless tragedy. As if emphasizing the absurdity of this war, a peace treaty was never concluded. The two Koreas are still formally in a state of constant war.
* * *
Today you can visit the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ), which stretches for 241 kilometers. The name, obviously, has nothing to do with reality, since it is rather the most heavily armed border in the world, with minefields on both sides and legions of soldiers on constant duty. You can go on an excursion to the village of Panmunjom, where the Joint Security Zone is located and where the Armistice Agreement was signed. In it, soldiers from both Koreas stand facing each other between two blue buildings in which diplomatic meetings of representatives of the governments of the DPRK and the Republic of Korea are held. Your experience of the Joint Security Area will obviously be quite different depending on which side you visit it from. If you are from the South, it will usually be a tour package starting in Seoul, and you will definitely feel the high drama and deep paranoia with which South Koreans treat their northern neighbors. Tour participants will be thoroughly and strictly instructed and forced to sign a special document, according to which tourists waive any claims in the event of possible injuries or even death as a result of the actions of the enemy side. (After the tour, this document will be returned to you as a souvenir.) Southerners are seriously worried that one careless move by a tourist could break the decades-long truce. The US military, stationed at its base next to its South Korean allies, warns you not to point or wave at North Korean soldiers on the other side of the dividing line (although on the day I was there , at the entrance to Panmungak - a building on the North Korean side - there was only one soldier on duty). They fear that the waving tourist could be photographed from the North Korean side, and then photoshopped so that the greeting wave turns into a raised middle finger, and used as a pretext for further attacks on South Korea. Tourists are told to stand in a neat line, looking straight in the direction of North Korea, with a serious face and hands at their sides, which can only be raised for photography when given a special signal.
Comically, excursions from the North take place in a much more relaxed atmosphere. Of course, there are much fewer of these tourists - you will be completely alone if you do not go as part of a group. There are also significantly fewer soldiers guarding the border who will catch your eye. The bus will drop you off at the souvenir kiosk, and after you have done your shopping, a military man will be assigned to you, acting as both a guide and a security guard. He will calmly lead you to the DPRK Peace Museum, a reconstructed pavilion where the armistice agreement was signed on July 27, 1953 and which is an example of what houses looked like in Panmunjom when it was an ordinary village. Here your guard guide will grimly recount the events that led to and ended the war. This will be the North Korean version, according to which the country became a victim, drawn into this confrontation by the American aggressors against its will. They will also tell you about the victory in this war. At the end of the tour, you will be taken to the Joint Security Area, where you can laugh, wave, and point at the South Korean side as much as you like.
In all three visits to the DMZ from the North Korean side, I never saw a single military man on the South Korean side. Indeed, apart from a small number of Korean People's Army sentries dressed in baggy brown uniforms (I can imagine the envy they must feel at the stylish uniforms their southern brethren wear, with their pants cinched at the ankles), dark sunglasses and black and white helmets), there is practically no one in the territories north of the demarcation line. I found this surprising, since documentaries chronicling the Korean conflict necessarily include scenes filmed here in which soldiers of the warring armies face each other. This is meant to dramatically highlight the ongoing division of the peninsula. Such footage gave rise to Bill Clinton, then the current American president, to say that “the DMZ is the most terrible place on earth.” The whole world during his presidency was probably a little less scary than it is now. What's really troubling about the DMZ right now is the belligerent, aggressive rhetoric being used by both sides.
I once asked my North Korean guide why the military was never seen on the southern side of the demarcation line. “They only appear when tourists arrive,” she answered with a smile, “the same thing happens on our side. When you leave, the military will leave.”
When I traveled to the DMZ from Seoul, I noticed some clearly North Korean products in the souvenir shop, such as soju bottles. And on the north side, I once saw a soldier drinking the imperialist drink Coca-Cola from an aluminum can. Comparing these observations, I came to the conclusion that, most likely, both sides found ways to conduct illegal, but mutually beneficial cross-border trade. What was once only an important place for negotiations between the two countries about gradual reconciliation with each other (if not full unification, then at least a peace treaty), has become a tourist attraction over time.
* * *
The unity of all political systems is, to a greater or lesser extent, based on the idea of a common enemy, the presence of which plays an important role in the formation of national identity. In the United States, that enemy was the communists, who have recently been replaced by radical Islamists. In the left-wing dictatorships of the Second World during the Cold War, the idea of the existence of internal enemies (those citizens who look just like everyone else - like me and you - but are in fact agents of the enemy, infiltrating society in order to destroy it from the inside) was one of the main myths on the basis of which the paranoid consciousness uniting peoples was built, and charges could be brought against anyone at any time. This was used to establish total control over the population under the slogan of ensuring the protection of the people: that abstract mass that, in North Korean terminology, personifies “monolithic unity in achieving a single goal.”
With the exception of Kim Il Sung and his fellow guerrilla fighters in Manchuria, for the most part the other founders of the North Korean state were university-educated men and women whose intellectual formation was influenced by canonical works on socialism. The majority lived abroad in their youth and therefore tended to combine a reasonable degree of nationalism and cosmopolitanism in their views and beliefs.
After Khrushchev debunked Stalin's cult of personality in 1956, a wave of similar de-Stalinization campaigns swept across the Soviet bloc, in which many local leaders who had opportunistically modeled themselves in the image of the Generalissimo were removed from high positions to popular support. This revived the already missing factions of the Workers' Party of Korea, into which both Soviet Koreans and Yangan (Chinese Koreans) could group, and they opposed the growing despotic nature of Kim Il Sung's rule. In 1956, these hostile factions indicted Kim and attempted to remove him from power in what became known as the August Incident.
Kim felt the changing moods and knew what to expect - Khrushchev summoned him to Moscow for a beating, and during this trip, internal enemies planned an attack on Kim, which was to take place at the Second Session of the Third Plenum of the Central Committee of the Workers' Party of Korea.
The Great Leader had cause for concern. The Manchu faction, which consisted of Kim's guerrilla comrades, was in a numerical minority in the Politburo. Moreover, the Soviet and Yangan factions enlisted the support of their powerful patrons - the leaderships of the countries - on whom the relatively weak DPRK still depended financially, politically, and militarily. The signs of an impending conspiracy were ominous.
After returning from Moscow, Kim did not waste a second. He found a reason to postpone the planned plenum for a month, and this gave him time to prepare a response and form an army of his supporters in the Central Committee through intimidation, blackmail and bribery. When the congress finally opened and factions hostile to Kim attacked him with accusations - of building a cult of personality, creating a police state, concentrating party and state power in one hand, and emphasizing the development of heavy industry, which led to mass starvation in peasant rural regions - they were booed by the majority of the Central Committee members.
The pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions were then crushed and "purged" from the party leadership over the next two years. The functionaries who replaced them in high positions were selected from former partisans who, together with Kim Il Sung, fought in Manchuria and were proven sycophants. These people saw the future of North Korea exactly as this country actually is now. Unlike their predecessors - intellectuals devoted to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism - representatives of the new political elite, formed from rude and harsh former fighters, could hardly boast of even a primary education, many of them were simply illiterate, and their worldview was in contrast to the cosmopolitanism of their predecessors—represented the views of the ordinary peasant. Instead of perceiving this situation as harmful and shameful, the ideologists and intelligentsia of the DPRK approved of it, welcomed all this primitivism as a fresh wind of innocence, childish kindness and purity, which are so characteristic of all Koreans. Primitive emotions and leavened patriotism have replaced the sophisticated intellectual constructions of dialectical materialism and rational discourse - which is why intellectual impoverishment is characteristic of North Korea to this day.
In the late 1950s, another drama took place on the big stage of the communist world - the Sino-Soviet split. By that time, two different types of communism were dominant in the two Red superpowers. The Soviet Union became relatively open and liberal after Stalin's death, and Maoist China was dominated by a spirit of endless ideological mobilization and self-sacrifice in the name of the great leader with blind devotion to his cause. North Korea, a newly modernized East Asian country in which respect for the authority of the state was an ingrained feature of the Confucian tradition, was culturally much closer to China than to the Soviet Union and shared similar nationalist aspirations. In developing his own unique brand of socialism, Kim Il Sung borrowed heavily from Mao Zedong, while avoiding the influence of the relatively liberal culture of the post-Stalin USSR. Although relations with Stalin were difficult, the Generalissimo remained a kind of model for Kim, and many elements of Stalinism remained until the end of his reign.
In at least one thing, Kim eventually surpassed his mentor - in cunning and cunning. When Sino-Soviet relations began to deteriorate, instead of taking sides, North Korea began to exploit this rift between the superpowers for obvious benefit. Kim's tactic was to make these powers compete with each other, trying to please each of them and thereby obtaining help from both, but ultimately taking neither side. In domestic politics, the DPRK distanced itself from both the USSR and China, developing its own ultranationalist ideology, which became known as Juche.
The new elite had neither the intellect nor the practical experience of leading a still fledgling country. However, she had one quality, which in the light of the “August incident” became the only important one in this country, where absolutely all forms and types of political opposition were exterminated: unquestioning obedience, unconditional devotion to the Great Leader.
* * *
Having finished bowing, I put on my sunglasses and walked away to get a better look at the elements of the composition of the Great Monument on Mansudae Hill that I like best: two sculptural groups on either side of the statues of the leaders. The first is dedicated to the armed struggle against the Japanese, which led to the formation of the state, and the second depicts the triumphant construction of socialism and a soldier trampling on the American flag. These fragments, unlike the Kim statues, were made with painstaking attention to detail, and despite their adherence to the much-maligned canons of socialist realism, there was something beautiful in the way they conveyed the feelings of perseverance, hope and anger expressed on the faces of the soldiers , workers and peasants, whose figures formed these relief groups; the naturalness of the composition emphasized its integrity, at the same time allowing the observer to feel the state of struggle and see the plastic movement of each individual figure.
Why are these deified Kims smiling? Turning your back to them, you can see an equally grandiose expanse; its majesty is emphasized by steeply descending steps, each of which must be overcome in order to rise from the bustling street below to the very foot of the statues. Before you is an urban landscape - a view of one of the major streets of Pyongyang, which stretches across the Taedong River. But the Kims are smiling not only at the idyllic scene of the capital surrounding them, but also at another monument located on the other side of the Taedong River.
If your eyesight is not very sharp, you may need binoculars to get a good look at this monument, as in front of it lies a large green park of about one and a half hectares, which turns into a slightly smaller square where rallies and mass dance events are held. Three symbols made from granite blocks are the center of the Founding Monument of the Workers' Party of Korea. The hammer symbolizes the working class, the brush symbolizes the intelligentsia (North Korea’s unique contribution to the iconography of international socialism, and the “intelligentsia” here also includes “white collar workers”), the sickle symbolizes the working peasantry. This triune symbol at the bottom is surrounded by a ring-shaped structure, also made of granite, on which can be seen a bronze inscription that reads: “Long live the Workers' Party of Korea, organizer and leader of all victories of the Korean people!” As is typical for all monumental architecture and sculpture in the DPRK, numbers and sizes have an important symbolic meaning. Thus, the granite ring is made of 216 blocks, and its internal diameter is 42 meters: Kim Jong Il was born on February 16, 1942. On the circular base below the monument there is a seventy-meter relief, which symbolizes the 70th anniversary of the Workers' Party of Korea, if one considers its founding to be the dubious date of the formation of the Union for the Overthrow of Imperialism, which is believed to have been organized by the fourteen-year-old Kim Il Sung in Manchuria. The monument is flanked on both sides by two residential buildings in the shape of red flags, on their roofs there is a slogan in Korean: something like “100 battles, 100 victories,” translated into European languages as “All-conquering.” The monument is one of the last works of monumental sculpture in Pyongyang, unveiled in 1995 to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Workers' Party of Korea.
If you turn again towards the Kim statues, to the right of the Great Monument, on Mansudae Hill, you will see a short path to the towering Chollima Monument, which forms another radial beam in the imaginary web of the central streets of Pyongyang. Chollima is a winged horse, an image that plays an important role in East Asian mythology. They say this horse flies so fast that no mere mortal can ride it.
The monument was opened in 1961 in honor of the Chollima movement, which arose three years earlier. This was a time of great purges and rising nationalism, and Kim adopted another Stalinist initiative. He borrowed the idea of the Stakhanov movement, giving it a Korean face. He did this in defiance of hostile factions who dared to express outrage at Kim's emphasis on developing heavy industry at the expense of the starving peasantry who made up the majority of the country's population.
The Chollima Movement was aimed at encouraging industrial workers to exceed over-ambitious production plans by working double shifts and eating poor quality food, and to mobilize students and office workers to “volunteer” their time and energy to help the people achieve these plans. Despite the exaggeration of the results, the Chollima movement resulted in the overproduction of low-quality product, hastily made by a completely unskilled and overworked workforce. The concept of “Chollim speed” entered the North Korean language as a symbol of a failed economic model that prioritizes speed and quantity over reliability and quality. In 2014, a newly built residential building in the capital collapsed (killing several residents) due to the negligence of construction workers working around the clock. The house was built as part of the new “Korean Speed” campaign, which was started by a different Kim.
 
Chapter Eight
After a morning tour of the monument, during which we did not meet a soul, we went in search of people. Sunday is an official holiday granted to all North Koreans, and since it is very stuffy outside, the Mansu Water Park, which opened to great fanfare in November 2013, is absolutely packed with enthusiastic Pyongyang residents looking to cool off a bit.
Due to its magnificence, size and number of activities on offer, this park could be the place every ten-year-old schoolchild in any country in the world would dream of visiting. We were greeted in the foyer by a wax statue of Kim Jong Il set against a panoramic image of a sandy beach. He is depicted with a wide smile on his face, wearing his signature khaki jacket, high heels and a pompadour hairstyle. After a ritual bow to this operetta character, I forced a smile and tried to raise the camera to take a photo, but Ro quickly waved his hands in front of me: “No photographs, no photographs!” Well, at least someone has the taste to understand the true value of this ugliness.
On an area of fifteen hectares, comparable in size to a palace park, there are countless indoor and outdoor slides of a wide variety of sizes and shapes, including steep ones that give you the feeling of free fall when you are rushing down on an inflatable raft with a crowd surrounding the attraction. greeting you. An artificial river slowly flows around the outdoor pools, the slow movement of which allows you to swim on your own or on an inflatable mattress, watching all this almost cinematic extravaganza. Ro bought entrance tickets at the box office and then led us to the locker room, which upon entering immediately reveals the acrid stench of an unwashed ass. Despite the outward signs of luxury that abound in today's Pyongyang, toilet paper is still a rarity throughout the country, as is hot water, which so clearly affects personal hygiene. Trying not to breathe, I took off my clothes as quickly as possible, stuffed them into a locker with a key, and pulled on my swimming trunks. After that I rushed into the shower.
We then headed to one of the pools. A man followed us completely naked, apparently thinking that this way he would get back to the locker room. Apparently he was deep in thought, perhaps completely lost in himself and lost, because it was only after he found himself almost in the middle of a water park teeming with people, and everyone around him was staring at him in surprise, that he suddenly realized his situation, turned around and rushed back into the shower.
“Maybe he’s looking for a wife,” Alexander joked. Ro doubled over with laughter. Without a doubt, this episode turned out to be the funniest thing that had happened to him recently.
The three of us, the only foreigners in this huge park, were a kind of free comic show for the giggling Koreans. If you are a foreigner, be prepared to be stared at everywhere in North Korea. You will soon learn to ignore it, but it is unlikely that you will be able to fully get used to it. Absolutely everyone is staring at you, but only a few are ready to take at least a step towards you in order to at least exchange a few phrases. More often than not, those who are really interested in the details of my trips to North Korea ask if I could just talk to ordinary people. Contacts between local residents and foreigners are, to put it mildly, not welcome; many of them are simply afraid of any communication. However, the main thing that seems to hinder these contacts is a feeling of shyness or, more obviously, a lack of knowledge of any languages other than Korean.
* * *
Alec, who couldn't swim, went with Min and Ro to one of the fast food restaurants in the park to get something to eat, leaving Alexander and I to explore the place on our own. Sitting in the dry sauna, which, despite all the usual health and safety regulations for such a place, also had a large baby bath where mothers and their toddlers splashed, we stared through the open window at one of the indoor pools.
“Do you see this man?” – Alexander asked, pointing to an older man walking along the edge of the pool, with his arms crossed behind his back. He was in swimming trunks, but completely dry and did not communicate with anyone. Instead, he walked back and forth, quietly looking at what was happening around him. “You see men like this everywhere. You will learn to notice them after a while. I've been watching him for a long time. Doesn't swim, doesn't have fun, doesn't do anything at all. His job is to look around, observe people and then report everything.”
“Maybe he’s not watching all people,” I whispered back, “but only one person or a specific family.”
"You are right. Maybe I won’t even see him.”
Powibu is the Ministry of State Security, a government agency that inspires fear in all North Koreans. The task of its employees is to investigate crimes of a political nature. They can take you and your entire family in the middle of the night without warning.
From what we've seen, this man could be such an agent. But he could also turn out to be a private security guard. Rich people are everywhere.
“Do you know how much our entrance tickets cost?” – Alexander asked. I didn’t know this, but I was sure that for us it was pocket money, and for the average North Korean it was several months’ salary. And yet the park is packed to capacity with people. Surely many of them received entrance tickets to enterprises as an incentive. But certainly not all. A little earlier, while waiting our turn on one of the water slides, we noticed that a family, accompanied by a personal security guard, walked past us to the front of the line. Obviously, they paid extra for VIP service so as not to humiliate their dignity while standing in general queues with lumpen people.
This morning, on the way to Mansudae Hill, Alec asked my permission to post photos and videos of me on the website he runs to promote Tongil Tours. “This could help attract new customers next year,” he said. Without hesitation, I agreed.
“Are you sure of your decision?” Alexander asked me when Alec was too far away to hear us.
I replied that, to be honest, I had not thought about it. Alexander's eyes darted. Clearly some thoughts were swirling around in his head. But the sauna was packed with people. Who knows if they are secretly eavesdropping on us? Nodding, we silently agreed with each other that it would be better to continue this conversation in a safer place.
We climbed outside to one of the shallow pools. The noise of the artificial waterfall drowned out our voices.
“I told Alec that I didn’t want my face to appear in photographs,” Alexander said. – I have come to this country many times already. And with different... goals. But I'm a sensible guy. And I don’t want to create a false impression about myself.”
"What do you mean? Who should I give a false impression to?”
Alexander's eyes began to dart again. After making sure that no one was nearby, he said: “I don’t want it to seem that I ... in any way approve of what is happening here. I mean, I don't like this mode."
He had reason to worry. Some foreigners become apologists for the system prevailing in the DPRK. On my first trip to Pyongyang in 2012, I noticed an obese Spaniard sitting two rows in front of me on the plane. He pointed to a photograph of Kim Jong Il in the newspaper “The Pyongyang Times” and, foaming at the mouth, frantically proved something to the poor quiet man sitting next to him. Somewhere in my stomach I felt a feeling of fear. I remembered that his face appeared in the 2006 documentary “Friends of Kim.” The film was dedicated to a trip of foreigners to North Korea, organized by the Korean Friendship Association (KAFA), a pro-Korean structure whose members included people from all over the world.
It was Alejandro Cao de Benos de Les Perez, president of the Ring Road. For many years, Alejandro has been the official Western representative of the DPRK government, which should help attract foreign guests to the trips he organizes. In fact, he greatly exaggerates his ties to this country. He boasts of titles that the Korean government never actually awarded him. Alejandro boasts that he has received honorary North Korean citizenship and a passport as a citizen of the country. “That’s impossible,” my guide on one of the trips chuckled when I told him about it. Nevertheless, he often manages to mislead naive tourists who believe these blatant exaggerations and outright lies and convince them that North Korea can only be reached through the Ring Road (which is obviously not the case) or that the Ring Road can provide some additional opportunities, for example, access to places where ordinary tourists are prohibited from entering.
In the movie "Friends of Kim", this exclusive "opportunity" was the mandatory participation of members of the tour group in a propaganda demonstration in front of the Reunification Monument on Thonil Street - they had to march along with a crowd of Koreans. But what's more troubling is that the film shows a huge number of examples of behavior that can only be described as sociopathic. Even more zealous in his devotion to the regime of Kim Jong-un than the most ardent North Korean propagandists, Alejandro went so far as to once break into the hotel room of one of the journalists taking part in a trip he organized, and - to the great embarrassment of the Korean guides accompanying the group - smashed his camera and laptop because he had an obsession that this journalist wanted to use his materials to critically cover life in the DPRK. Members of other CAD-organized trips reported that if anyone did something that Alejandro found offensive or otherwise made him angry (and this required the slightest excuse), he would threaten deportation or that he would report “to follows”, using his “contacts” in the state security apparatus.
Despite boasting that he is “insider” in the DPRK, I have never met North Koreans who liked Alejandro and who truly appreciated his activities, supposedly aimed at the good of the country. The political system of the DPRK is, after all, ethnically closed in its ideological foundations, in no way intended to be perceived by foreigners. That is why tourists should not be afraid that someone will brainwash them, or even more so try to “convert them to their faith.” Any local resident will tell you that their political system was created by Koreans and only for Koreans. Surprisingly, this point constantly eluded Alejandro - he always talks about the country in the first person plural, as if he were part of the Korean people. Such antics obviously irritate the citizens of the DPRK themselves, who, due to the trauma of the colonial past, confidently reject the idea that some stranger could speak on their behalf. When North Koreans see an outsider parroting all the buffoonery of official propaganda, they can and should clearly see how absurdly ridiculous and fanatical their political system looks.
* * *
Is there a sense of mistrust of Alec behind Alexander's fears that his identity might be used for propaganda purposes, and behind his refusal? Thinking about it now, I realize that Alec often chose to avoid further discussion when, in our half-whispered conversations, Alexander and I expressed too critical of North Korean policies or went too far in undermining our hosts and discussing their private lives and beliefs. I think this is a kind of professional distancing.
Of course, Alec is not the same person as Alejandro. His position suggests that his role is dualistic - he is both the organizer of the trip and its participant. This makes him, on the one hand, one of us, and on the other, someone “outside”.
All Western travel companies that organize trips to the DPRK are forced to find themselves in the same predicament. After all, they are selling a product that many consider unsuitable. Like Koryo Tours, Alec's Tongil Tours emphasizes the importance of personal communication in mitigating the negative effects of the isolation imposed on a country by international diplomacy. This policy of the international community, Alec argues, only aggravates the plight of the North Korean people, who are already suffering due to the actions of their government. In conversation, Alec often becomes a very passionate defender of what he calls "nuanced understanding" of North Korea.
Neither Alexander nor I deny that Alec is right about this. But there were moments when this passion took him too far, and it seemed that in his empathy he became closer to our hosts than to us, betraying his “deliberate naivety” - the only strange phrase I can use to describe his attitude towards North Korea. And naivety, intentional or not, can be dangerous. Any communication must have its limitations.
* * *
But something else was happening between Alec and Alexander - an exchange of knowing glances, some whispering. Now, when Alexander and I are, one might say, alone under this noisy waterfall, I asked him about what eludes me in their relationship. His face took on a shy, stupid look.
“Okay, sorry, I wanted to tell you about this earlier, but I was afraid that the guides would accidentally hear something. Although, probably, they are already aware - I’m sure they were instructed in detail before our arrival, they could have found out everything, but... nevertheless... - Alexander moved away a little and continued: - Two years ago, my university took part in an exchange program. It was strictly unofficial, no one spoke about it loudly or announced it anywhere: France adheres to a policy of sanctions, therefore, if something leaked where it was not needed, a huge scandal would break out. Nevertheless, the program was implemented. Several North Koreans came to our university in France, and I was one of ten students who went to study here at Kim Il Sung University.”
I was simply amazed. I have never heard of any foreigner ever studying here. I thought our little group was the first. I asked how long he studied here.
“The program lasted a month,” he replied, “just like now. But the difference was that I had a STUDENT VISA. I lived in a student dormitory, and since the visa was NOT TOURIST, I was not accompanied by guides. I could wander wherever I wanted. One day I went for a walk and walked around the city without anything for five hours.”
"Did anyone try to stop you?" – I asked incredulously and with a feeling of slight envy.
"No. They could have - a lot of people looked at me like I was an alien - but no one tried to do anything. Nobody said a word... So you can imagine how hard it is for me on this trip - to be constantly under surveillance, wherever we go. Last time I was here, I could go almost anywhere by myself. But now I was only able to come back here through this program with Alec.”
“And you didn’t tell Ming anything about this?”
"No".
“But without a doubt they should know. Such things cannot be kept secret here.”
“Maybe,” said Alexander. He timidly looked down somewhere. “But now I just want to be a little more careful.”
This is all very strange. And it gets even weirder. Moreover, what becomes strange is not so much the place as the people - and not so much the locals as the tourists who fly here of their own free will. Especially people like us - moths who fly to the flame, fascinated by its mystery.
* * *
Returning to the hotel late in the evening, I caught myself with a strange thought. Alexander’s special caution, his obvious reluctance to reveal himself in the presence of our guides - all this made us wonder: did he have some other goals on this trip that he did not want to share with anyone, including Alec and me. Is he really here purely of his own free will and not dependent on anything? Mysterious man of the world.
Perhaps I was becoming paranoid.
In principle, there is nothing surprising if, being in such a place, you slowly plunge into a similar state. You will begin to notice this even in such seemingly harmless places as a water park. Hidden paranoia is woven into the fabric of everyday life here. I noticed this, but I'm not sure if the Koreans themselves are aware of it or if they have acquired absolute immunity. After visiting Havana last year, artist Tania Brugueira told me that Cubans are now living in what she calls Fear 2.0. For two or three generations now, they have been born and raised in an atmosphere of fear that seems to have already penetrated deep into their DNA. (Most recently, in The Future is History: How Totalitarianism Conquered Russia Again, Masha Gessen described a similar evolutionary process of implanting fear almost at the genetic level over the course of several generations, a fear that continues to cause pain to the inhabitants of the entire space of the former Soviet Union: as living under him and their descendants.) Paranoia affects everyday life. It penetrates so deeply into the smallest details of everyday life that you will learn to skillfully notice and interpret what happens every day. This influence was very noticeable today at the water park, when everyone stared at us, but no one tried to interact with us in any way for fear of possible consequences. After all, no foreigner can be trusted. This was deep in the back of even Min's mind, who seemed to be quite progressive and open-minded given her life experiences. Even the Ming had their red lines.
* * *
Min is a child of intrigue. North Koreans often seem like some kind of mystical figures to foreigners, but, in truth, for a number of reasons, this attitude is also counter-intuitive. There are serious cultural differences between North Korea and other countries: life here is permeated by a general distrust of each other, this is a natural consequence of the fact that people live in a situation of constant total control, which has probably never existed in world history; here everyone is a potential informant. Every resident of this country has at least once encountered betrayal, which could not but give rise to a defensive reaction in the form of a thin, but still armor of mistrust. When you cannot completely trust your neighbors or more or less close relatives, you are unlikely to rely on the reliability of some foreigner. Especially if you have been taught all your life that any foreigner is a potential agent of the enemy.
The environment in which you are born seriously influences your life, determines your rights and opportunities. In the songbun system, instituted by Kim Il Sung around the same period of great purges in the Politburo, it is impossible to break out of class, which is determined by birth. With the exception of a tiny minority whose privileged position is based on the fact that their grandparents (or even great-grandparents) did something useful for Kim Il Sung in the days of his greatest glory, no one has the right to freely choose the direction of their life's path. You can live the way your parents lived, or, if you're unlucky, slide down the hierarchical ladder. Only very, very few people can climb it, and it is always a huge risk.
It is clear that Ming belongs to a privileged minority, although it is difficult to determine exactly which one: there are many gradations within the three main social categories - the loyal, wavering and hostile classes. Min's parents were at least trusted enough to send them to live in Cuba for eight whole years, where her mother worked at the DPRK embassy as a chef and her father ran some kind of business. Such an environment was the world in which she grew up. From ten to eighteen years old, she went to a Cuban school, spoke fluent Spanish, and learned to dance salsa and mamba. Cuba seems to live under a system similar to North Korea; in fact, Cuban society is much more open. Unlike the DPRK, in Cuba it is not prohibited to watch and listen to foreign radio and television. Min grew up listening to Green Day, System of a Down, Madonna and Britney Spears, and watching the Harry Potter films - all without fear of being punished.
She returned to Pyongyang and has been living here for almost eight years, but still, due to carelessness, she constantly slips out of her “thin armor” in communicating with us. Allows himself to speak out without much fear of consequences. So, she said that she would prefer to stay in Havana and graduate from university there, but then she bit her tongue. She sang "Barbie Girl" at a karaoke bar. She said that one of her colleagues was recently reprimanded for constantly playing World of Warcraft.
Carefree or naive. Or both. In part, she behaves this way because she feels sufficiently protected by her family's privileged position. But Min, in a sense, is a creature from another world. A child of chance and circumstance. Not a born revolutionary. But she strives to be not just someone’s daughter, but what/who? She wears the obligatory badge, says the “right” things, but this is not her essence, not her real self. Ming tries her best to overcome the current that is sweeping her away. Still trying to understand what it's like to live the Korean way. What does it mean to be disciplined? And obey unquestioningly.
* * *
I took the elevator down to the lobby to see if Mark still wanted to have a drink with me. This evening he sat at the table in a large and close company - there was Simon and his Korean “colleagues”, all of them dressed in Mao-style jackets. They chain-smoked and seemed trapped in some kind of bureaucratic trap. Mark waved at me awkwardly and then shrugged vaguely. The situation was not very favorable, so I went back to my room. Perhaps this is even for the better - tomorrow will not start with a hangover.
I was just about to go to bed when suddenly there was a knock on the door. I opened it and saw Alexander in his underwear.
“Sorry, Travis, can I come in for a minute?”
Seeing that I was also barely dressed, he laughed awkwardly along with me. I don’t care – no one else lived on our floor.
“I just want to tell you,” he whispered, “Alec and I decided that tomorrow we should dress more decently: the first day of classes. To make the best impression."
I smiled. Making a good first impression is very important for Alexander: Korean songs in a karaoke bar, visiting Mansudae Hill and laying flowers. But I understand him and, moreover, I realized this myself even earlier. An ironed shirt and new trousers are already prepared for the first day of school.
 
Part three
"Sevkorrealism"
 
Chapter Nine
No one would have given our rosy-cheeked driver Hwa more than twenty-five years, although we didn’t ask. He just returned from the army, so perhaps he is a little older, since in the DPRK most men are drafted into the army for ten years. During his service he was also a driver. For someone who comes from the lower middle class, this job can be considered prestigious. Until recently, very few people could use cars. And only a few knew how to drive. It also freed him from the burden of back-breaking manual labor—though the deep tan on Hwa's face was a sign of how often he had to do some other work when he didn't have to drive delegations around. When he was with us, he always smiled and was always there, ready to help.
Unlike the other drivers assigned to me, whose role on previous trips was limited to simply doing their job well, that is, waiting in parked cars every time we arrived at a new place, Hwa was eager to accompany us everywhere and showed genuine interest in what we were doing was a visit to a museum or aquarium. Alexander explained this behavior by the fact that we mostly went to places that ordinary tourists do not visit. And therefore, Hwa could have just been interested, since he had never been there before either. I think it’s more likely that he never had the opportunity to see anything before.
Since working as a driver - be it a truck or a car - is considered a fairly good and respected profession in the DPRK, the workers themselves take it very seriously. Every morning, Hwa delivered the minibus to the entrance of our hotel, sparkling with perfect cleanliness both outside and inside - no matter how long he had to drive us the day before or what condition the car was in the night before. Alexander once told me that one day he got up very early in the morning and went for a walk around the hotel. He saw Hwa remove the wheels and carefully inspect them, making sure they were in perfect working order.
Every morning we covered the same path, following the usual route - from west to east through the center of Pyongyang - which allowed us to see how the awakened city came to life and changed, preparing for the start of a new day. And now, driving along this path for the first time, we cross the picturesque Potongan River, the banks of which are overgrown with willow trees, dropping their branches covered with dense foliage into its quiet waters, we drive past the Potongan Hotel, considered one of the most luxurious - among other things in It has the best Japanese restaurant in the city, and CNN is available on TV in all rooms.
Our path runs through Changwan, one of the central districts of Pyongyang, which houses the white domed Ice Palace, which looks like a relic of retrofuturism, but looks good surrounded by buildings of some kind of space style, characteristic of the architecture of the 1970s of all countries of the Eastern Bloc. Behind a wide and deserted street, protected by metal gates and a security post, closed from prying eyes by a whole forest of trees covered with dense greenery, there are several buildings. You will not be able to find this quarter on any official map, since members of the Central Committee live and work there. Satellite images show a shady park with palace-like villas surrounded by small guard buildings. Where the natural rolling terrain and tall trees are not enough to completely obscure the details of the landscape, rows of residential high-rise buildings are visible - most likely housing for slightly lower-ranking government personnel. Probably, somewhere here is the residence of the first person of the state, although no one will talk about it out loud.
Everything is packed with cars. However, even during the morning rush hour there are not so many of them that traffic jams occur. Most cars are taxis. Their huge number is an indicator of the ever-increasing well-being of city residents. Pyongyang residents tend to team up with colleagues or neighbors to ride taxis - a far more comfortable experience than squeezing into crowded buses and trams where theft is said to be rampant.
Next we enter the eastern part of Pyongyang, crossing the Taedong River. From the embankment, the glass facades of the Ryugyong health and entertainment complex look out at us, which is somewhat reminiscent of the average American business park. There are a number of bowling buildings there - the so-called "Golden Lanes Bowling Alley", as well as an adjacent building, which houses cute hamburger-type cafes, there is even a trendy espresso bar, popular among expats, indoor and outdoor skating rinks. Quite recently, a large complex of saunas for Tongju opened. On the ground floors there are clothing stores of foreign luxury brands, a fitness club, an indoor swimming pool, saunas for men and women with expensive restaurants and bars. When I first came there, on the way to the restaurant I came across a large photograph, in the center of which, it seemed to me, was a masculine, strongly built lesbian with a gloomy face, in an ugly apron and with a dead fish hanging from a frying pan. It took some time to realize, peering intently but not very noticeably to others, that it was in fact a young Kim Jong Il without glasses, demonstrating his ingenious culinary skills. The photo was so strikingly different from the standard official portraits of a smiling Kim Jong Il that are plastered all over North Korea that it would make anyone wonder what whoever hung it there was trying to say with the photo. I received instant confirmation of my hunch about the dubious nature of this image: just as I raised my camera to take it as a souvenir, a security guard sitting at a partially hidden desk in the corridor jumped out and ordered me not to photograph anything.
As we move further into the eastern part of the city, away from all the monuments and the beating heart of the city, a different Pyongyang opens up before us. Residential buildings are becoming lower and lower before our eyes, and when we get deeper into the Dongdaewon area, it becomes clear that this is a poor part of the city. Tourists are very rarely taken anywhere east of the Juche Monument or the Ryugyong complex, located on the eastern banks of Taedong.
Even though there are places in the east of the city that are being somewhat gentrified or "gentrified" (if such a concept even exists here) - Comrade Kim lives in one of them - by and large this part of the city remains poor. Dongdaewon, and the neighboring Songyo district, were among the few places in Pyongyang where residents actually suffered due to the famine of the 1990s, so much so that some even died. Hwa lives in this part of the city.
As we approach the Kim Hyunjik Normal Institute, residential high-rise buildings give way to single-story shacks surrounded by dirt roads, reminiscent of colonial times. The institute itself is located on one of the main streets of the area, from the main entrance the building is in perfect condition - which is not surprising, since the institution is named after Kim Il Sung's father. There are guards near the entrance gates who check the documents of everyone who wants to enter the territory of the institute. On the stone slab above the main entrance is a brass-colored relief design, a facsimile of Kim Il Sung's handwritten saying, which exemplifies another profound truth for all ages. “The Kim Hyunjik Institute is a good institute,” Alec translated for me.
Pedagogy is the main subject here. Future teachers from all over the country learn the basics of their valuable profession here. The Department of Linguistics has a Korean language program for foreigners—mostly Chinese exchange students—that can lead to a bachelor's or master's degree in Joseon. This pulpit is located in one of the main buildings facing Sasallim Street. In front of them is a football field, on which we never saw a single person during our entire training. There are no classes during the summer months, but it's too hot outside to play anyway. The only students are a handful of students taking extra classes.
Each university and institute has its own uniform; At the Kim Hyunjik Institute, all students wear blue blazers and red ties, girls must wear long skirts, and boys wear wide trousers and huge caps that look like a cross between a warship captain's cap and a traditional proletarian cap. If a North Korean student encounters a professor in the university hallways, he is required to stop and make a deep, respectful bow—a polite gesture that, Alec told us, is also common in South Korea and to which one quickly becomes accustomed.
We pass by the obligatory portrait of Kim Jong Il and then along an unlit corridor to the stairs, along which we rise to the third floor. We are led to the auditorium of the linguistics department, where, like most offices in North Korea, there are no computers or any other electronic equipment - which brings to mind what such institutions looked like in the last century. The receptionist, a polite middle-aged woman with poorly curled hair, introduces us to our three mentors. We smile and bow politely. Everything takes place in a very formal and solemn atmosphere, although it is felt that the teachers are somewhat discouraged, because before this they have never had the opportunity to teach Western students.
My “teacher”, Comrade Pak, is about forty, she is only a couple of years older than me. Her curled hair looks much better than the receptionist's hairstyle. Among North Korean women of a certain age group, perm is quite popular, although it is gradually going out of fashion due to the latest trends from Seoul. Comrade Park gives me a tight smile and a shy glance behind his gold-rimmed glasses, then leads me down the hall to the classroom where, each day, I can choose from a dozen wooden desks as the only student in the beginner's class. .
 
Chapter ten
One of the consequences of more than seventy years of division of the peninsula is the exacerbation of pre-existing differences in the language of Koreans living on opposite sides of the 38th parallel. There are several dialects of the Korean language, but it can be said that the speech of North Koreans is generally rougher compared to the speech of Southerners, especially those from Seoul. In the north, the influence of village dialects and vernacular is felt, which is typical for the lower and poorly educated strata of society. Northerners actually agree with this: recently, South Korean TV series and films have appeared on the black market, and you can hear that young people are beginning to imitate the fashionable speech style of their southern “brothers.”
On the other hand, the style of language spoken in Joseon is more strict and polite. In the South, this style is used only in the army or when addressing a large audience. In the North, it is quite normal for everyday communication. This feature makes North Korean speech bizarre for southerners, but at the same time attractive, even enchanting in its sound. As one southern writer noted, the language in North Korea sounds as if the entire country is “one small village, untouched by the passage of time.” However, abusive language very often breaks into this formally correct language. When it comes to political figures of enemy states, such as South Korea or the United States, it is completely normal for radio and television presenters, announcers, and authors of newspaper and magazine articles to use words such as “bastard” and “bitch” in relation to these politicians. , "whore" or even stronger... (In one of the editorials, President Obama was described as something resembling a "monkey from the African jungle.")
Native English speakers learning Korean in Seoul have it a little easier due to the large number of borrowed English terms and slang. But in North Korea, the general desire to preserve national purity and the “pristine” nature of everything traditional also affects the language. As a result, it turns out that many objects and phenomena of everyday life are called differently by southerners and northerners today, and this can lead to some confusion when, for example, rare refugees from the DPRK arrive in the South.
Mastering a new language usually begins with becoming familiar with the basic features of pronunciation. In the case of Korean, this acquaintance occurs simultaneously with the study of the alphabet, which is called Hangul in the South and Chosongul in the North. Before its invention and introduction by King Sejong, Korean words were written using complex Chinese characters. This is why the vast majority of Koreans were illiterate. When Sejong introduced his writing in 1443, he was confident that a person with serious mental abilities could learn this “alphabet” in one hour, and a complete idiot - in ten days. And now I have to find out which category I should be classified into according to this “royal test”.
Unlike Chinese characters, where the most complex pictographic system requires memorizing thousands of spelling options for various strokes, since they do not correspond to sounds, in Korean writing, combinations of horizontal and vertical lines and circles form only twenty-eight letters - seventeen consonants and eleven vowels, each of which is associated with a specific sound. King Sejong's concept was equal parts cosmological, phonological and anatomical; vowels are combinations of three primary sounds that correspond to the three main elements of the universe - heaven, earth and man; the shape of each consonant resembles the appearance of the speech organs at the moment of pronouncing the sound corresponding to this letter. Thus, what Sejong did was nothing less than a juxtaposition of the human body with the earth and space.
Because Chosong-geul is a strictly phonetic script, the sounds corresponding to the letters are stacked on top of each other in the order in which they are pronounced to form syllables. To the surprise of foreigners, in the Korean language the correspondence of a written sign to a specific sound is so consistent that if you memorize all the letters, then - in theory - within a couple of hours you will be able to read out loud any Korean text, however, without any understanding of its meaning.
Therefore, my first learning task is to learn the alphabet and all the sounds corresponding to its letters, starting with the vowels. Sounds that can be considered simple - be they Spanish or Italian - can be learned in less than five minutes. But Korean vowels present a very serious difficulty for a foreigner, partly because there are simply so many of them. In addition, the difference in the pronunciation of some sounds for speakers of European languages is negligible, but is quite noticeable and significant for Koreans. Also, many vowel sounds are diphthongs, that is, combinations of two sounds that are pronounced together - at the speed of a machine gun. But, on the other hand, the writing of the Chosongul letters itself somewhat simplifies the process, which tells you how to pronounce them: the appearance of the letters reminds you what movements should be made with your lips or tongue in the process of pronouncing the sound corresponding to each letter. Mrs. Park explained all this to me, pointing to her mouth and the letters written on the blackboard.
The first day of class gave me a glimpse into the “real North Korea” that foreign journalists – as they often complain – never get to see. There is no electricity in the common areas of the institute building - surprisingly, even the mural of Kim Jong Il at the main entrance is hidden in the dark. There is electricity in the classroom, but the lighting, to put it mildly, does not work all the time. Apart from the chalkboard, above which the obligatory portraits of Kim Il-sung and Kim Jong-il are hanging as smiling students, Ms. Park's other tool was a flat-screen TV; Words and letters of the alphabet appeared on its screen, which I needed to repeat. Halfway through the first class, the electricity went out. Ms. Park, completely unfazed, moved to the board and continued her explanation, writing down the missing vowels on it.
The learning tasks of the first day turned out to be quite difficult. As a result, I spent the entire lesson endlessly repeating the pronunciation of each vowel. At the end of the lesson, Ms. Park invited me to film on my phone how she would repeat these sounds. By watching the video, I could practice my pronunciation while doing my homework today. Of course, I’m not a good cameraman, but I still managed to record the individual letters that I carefully wrote down in my notebook, and Mrs. Park’s face, while she pointed to each entry and made the corresponding sound. In the end, she and I reached some understanding, or at least it seemed to me that I understood her at least half correctly. This was enough to move on to the next difficult task tomorrow - consonants.
* * *
After class, I met friend Kim, who appeared completely unexpectedly from the depths of a dark corridor. “And how did it go?” – he asked concerned.
I diligently blurted out all eleven vowel sounds I had learned today. Comrade Kim applauded and repeated them again with me, and then burst into laughter.
“You are very lucky,” he said, suddenly becoming very serious. – When I was drawing up the program for our courses, the administrator from the department told me that Ms. Park is the best teacher for beginners in all of Korea. She has fifteen years of experience!”
In response, I nodded silently: the vowel sounds were still spinning in my head.
“All foreign students who want to learn a language in our country learn from her.”
“Ufff,” I thought. “She is not only the best, but also the only such teacher in Korea!”
On the wall is a long poster highlighting the history of the Chollima movement and its most important achievements. I would study this poster in detail over the next few days during my fifteen-minute breaks between classes over a can of iced coffee, which was sold in the completely empty cafeteria located next to my classroom.
“I will learn Korean at the speed of Chollima!” – I declared with a smile.
Comrade Kim burst into hysterical laughter and then shot me a despairing look, much like the one some youngsters give their “ancestors” when they are trying, unreasonably and desperately, to look “cool.” “Now this is Mallim speed.”
“Did you also study at this institute?” – I asked him. Kim smiled condescendingly: “No, I studied at the Pyongyang Foreign Studies University.” Both Min and Ro graduated from it. This is the second most prestigious North Korean institution of higher education after Kim Il Sung University. “I studied a lot of subjects! At the university, my specialty was the languages of Southeast Asia - Thai, Malay, Vietnamese, Laotian. But I also studied both Chinese and English. Then I got a diploma in business administration..."
“You must have been studying for years?”
“Noooo,” he replied modestly. – I spent many years working abroad. Mostly in Vietnam. At the Korean embassy. And at the same time he was engaged in... business.”
Such a dual role is completely impossible in any other country in the world. But in North Korea, earning hard currency for the regime is one of the most important tasks of all embassies.
“Yes, I forgot to say that I studied Italian!” – Comrade Kim burst out laughing again. I laughed in response. This laughter began to seem like something like a contagious disease. They met me at the airport. With the same laugh, Comrade Kim then paved his way through all the security cordons at customs, saving me and my pile of books. Comrade Kim was a man so important that he could allow himself to relax and solve problems that stood in his way with the help of laughter.
 
Chapter Eleven
The large monument on Mansudae Hill, with its sculptures of smiling Kims looking across the Taedong River to the Founding Monument of the Workers' Party of Korea, sets the direction of one of the beams around which the center of Pyongyang is formed. The second beam, originating from the Mansudae Convention Palace (also on Mansudae Hill), stretches from Kim Il Sung Square across the river to the Juche Idea Monument. If you look at the map, these rays form a semicircle - a metaphorical continuation of Kim's outstretched hand, as if covering the entire Joseon.
To the outside world, the most recognizable place in Pyongyang is the vast expanse of Kim Il Sung Square, where military parades are held to demonstrate the missiles in service and the might of the North Korean army. These are the events that are most often covered in reports about North Korea. While in this square, you can see rows of numbers painted on the pavement - a sign that various public events are held here very often.
On the opposite side of the river is the Monument to the Juche Ideas. Kim Jong Il erected this structure as a gift to his father on his seventieth birthday in 1982. The monument was completed at “Chollim speed”—in thirty-five days. The body of the obelisk consists of 25,550 stone blocks - the number of days lived by Kim Il Sung at the time of his seventieth birthday. The monument is crowned with a cherry-red image of a flame, which, like the Great Monument, is illuminated throughout the night, even if there are power outages in any other area of the capital. When the monument is open to the public, you can take the elevator to the observation deck, which offers a panoramic view of the city. On the pedestal crowning the stone steps leading from the river bank to the foot of the obelisk, there is another bronze sculpture: three figures - a worker, a peasant woman and an intellectual - a theme that never gets old.
The dominant feature of Kim Il Sung Square is the People's Palace of Study, from the balcony of which the country's leader watches the parades. The palace building is one of the two most striking examples of North Korea's unique architectural style. The second is the Pyongyang Grand Theater. The style of both buildings is a combination of brutal late Stalinist monumentalism and elements of traditional rural architecture of Korea. A characteristic feature of both facades is load-bearing structures in the form of columns, characteristic of Soviet architecture, which tended to use the dynamics of neoclassicism and emphasize the greatness of state power. On top, these facades are crowned with traditional roofs, the soft contours of which resemble the thatched roofs of village houses. Korean head on a socialist body.
The People's Palace of Study is a gigantic structure, captivating the eye with numerous details, in particular the full range of sloping roofs, thanks to which the palace resembles an entire village in miniature and which emphasize the energy and elegance of the ten floors below. The palace was opened on the occasion of the birthday of the Great Leader - April 15, 1982, although in this case it can be said that it was rather a gift from the leader of the country to his people. And so that people do not forget about this, a massive granite statue of Kim Il Sung greets everyone at the entrance. The building consists of hundreds of rooms, halls and auditoriums with a total area of 100 thousand square meters. The construction of the palace cost one billion dollars. In this place, any resident of Pyongyang, not only a student, but also a person engaged in any field of activity, has access to an extensive library containing, according to some estimates, thirty million items in various fields of knowledge - from Western classics (from the time Ancient Greece to Shakespeare and the great Russian writers of the 19th century) to specialized literature in foreign languages, scientific journals covering the latest achievements in mathematics, technology and other sciences. Separate rooms are dedicated to the works of Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il, and now Kim Jong Un. Foreigners visiting the library are required to be shown a valuable copy of Gone with the Wind, one of the rare novels by American authors deemed worthy by senior officials for the general Korean public, probably because it depicts the triumphant victory of the righteous North over the slave-holding South in the American Civil War. which is the background of the story. This work is very popular in North Korea.
I remember how, on my first trip in 2012, I was introduced to the Palace by the in-house philosopher, who turned out to be a wizened official whose workplace was in a windowless room. Our guide said that students could ask this specialist any question and get the “correct answer.” Sitting at his desk, the sage was fingering some yellow pieces of paper, while our group stood in front of him in some confusion. “Does anyone have any questions for Mr. Philosopher?” – asked the guide. A question like, “Could you clarify whether the Juche idea stems from classical Marxist theory?” was about to roll off my tongue. But I restrained myself. To our guide’s great relief, no one could figure out what to ask the philosopher. As I left the room, I heard our guide apologizing for waking him - I'm sure of it.
* * *
The People's Palace of Study complex is adjacent to the Ministry of Culture on one side and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the other. The square is cut in two by Synni Street, which used to be called Stalin Street. On the other side are venerable institutions - the Korean Museum of Fine Arts and the Central Museum of Korean History.
After we digested the material from the first day of school along with lunch, we dropped Comrade Kim at the office and headed to Kim Il Sung Square to visit the Museum of Fine Arts. However, I insisted that before that we go to a Viennese coffee shop located in the historical museum building and drink some much-needed espresso. It was one of the first coffee shops to open in Pyongyang in 2011, a joint venture with the Austrian company Helmut Sacher. A small cup of espresso here costs more than the average North Korean earns in a month - about three dollars. There was no one in the coffee shop except the barista, an exceptionally attractive woman in her twenties, which fully corresponded to a certain standard for any employee of such an establishment. There are no men working in the service industry.
After we drank a cup of coffee, we went outside and saw the barista fussing over two baby squirrels in a small cage - she had caught them during the last excursion to the mountains. One of them was spinning in a wheel made from a plastic bottle, the other was chewing a piece of apple. Min squealed with delight and, pulling out her phone, began filming how the little squirrel was running, and the wheel kept spinning, and spinning, and spinning...
 
Chapter Twelve
The Korean Museum of Fine Arts displays the largest collection of paintings and graphics in the DPRK and several sculptural works. As soon as we arrived at the entrance to the gallery building, I was immediately recognized by Ms. Kwak Song-ah, who was waiting for us outside in her usual pink Chosonot - a traditional Korean floor-length dress that looks like it was made from a bright silk curtain. In a culture that emphasizes the virtue of modesty, clothing that completely conceals the curves and shape of the wearer's body is popular.
I had met Ms. Kwak on previous visits to the gallery. She is the main tour guide and an art history specialist. When I asked about her academic work, she said that one of her important contributions to the field was an article published in a national art history journal arguing for the need for guides in art museums. What were her points? “The guide must ensure a correct understanding of each picture, consistent with the official ideology, otherwise people will be seized by misconceptions.”
Along with the permanent exhibition, the items of which change periodically, the Korean Museum of Fine Arts also hosts temporary exhibitions. When we visited, the gallery was displaying two temporary exhibitions of new works by some of the country's most famous and respected artists. The first of them was located in the main corridor at the entrance, presenting to visitors seven huge canvases painted in the workshop of the Mansudae Creative Association and dedicated to the events of the last, VII Congress of the Workers' Party of Korea. Despite the fact that the party's charter stipulates that a congress be held every seven years, the previous one was held in 1980. On it, Kim Il Sung officially proclaimed Kim Jong Il as his heir. At this year's congress, Kim Jong-un was elected chairman of the Workers' Party of Korea, which surprised no one. Although two months had already passed since the congress, the solemn mood caused by this epoch-making event was still felt.
“All the paintings on display in this exhibition were personally approved by Marshal Kim Jong-un,” Ms. Kwak said. Four of them are winter landscapes of Mount Paektusan. Since most modern artists are too young to have first-hand knowledge of the harsh climate and the difficulties that Kim Il Sung overcame during his fight against the Japanese invaders, a group of painters was sent to tour these places in the dead of winter. It was assumed that such an experience, which is more like a punishment, should inspire artists to create masterpieces. Each of them could choose their own perspective and angle of view. One, apparently hoping to avoid the standard clichés that are evident in any painting depicting such a ruthlessly exploited natural landscape, decided to paint the forest surrounding the sacred mountain in which Kim Il Sung and his comrades were hiding. On the opposite wall are three other paintings. To those familiar with the canons of socialist realism in painting, they should not seem like something out of the ordinary: happy workers hard at work in factories, celebrations of exceeding production plans - in general, overblown communist platitudes.
Next, in the corridor leading to the main exhibition, a second temporary exhibition is presented, consisting of paintings selected from the annual national exhibition. From more than a thousand works presented at this exhibition, a dozen were selected - the rest went to the storerooms of the museum's permanent collection. Among the year's standouts was Mother Girl, a 2016 work by Lee Yuneung in a bombastic, cartoonish realism style. A young woman in her twenties is depicted in a traditional university uniform in a field, surrounded by laughing children wearing red pioneer ties. You can immediately recognize this girl as Jang Chonghwa, one of the newest “stars” of North Korean propaganda. A national heroine and university student, she was recently named "Girl Mother" by the Marshal himself for her selfless work in raising orphans, despite the fact that she is essentially a child herself.
The main collection is arranged chronologically, starting with reproductions of burial murals from the Goguryeo state. The reproductions are covered with glass and look very gloomy, dusty and faded. Most of them were made in a hurry during the Korean War to document what might have been lost due to American carpet bombing. Among the highlights are images of the walls of royal burial mounds discovered during excavations near the west coast city of Nampo, a UNESCO World Heritage Site.
Traditional Korean paintings are ink drawings on silk or rice paper. In the 20th century, these classical artistic techniques turned into one of the unique forms of fine art, characteristic only of North Korea - Choseonhwa. “Hwa” means “painting”, “Joseon” is, of course, the land of morning freshness, the official name of North Korea - and how the North Koreans call ALL Korea, while South Korea (“Hanguk”, as the South Koreans themselves call it ) is called "southern Joseon". In the early years of the DPRK, Kim Il Sung encouraged North Korean artists and writers to study the socialist realist works of their Soviet and Chinese colleagues in order to draw inspiration from them for their own “masterpieces.” But by the 1960s, with the advent of the Chollima era, Kim Il Sung became obsessed with separating his country from the sphere of Soviet and Chinese influence through behind-the-scenes purges and the promotion of Korean ultranationalism. Art, which was the main means of official propaganda in the DPRK, was to follow these trends.
In 1961, at the Fourth Party Congress, strict requirements were put forward for how art should develop. At the congress, freedom of creativity and individual style were criticized, since they are revered in the bourgeois West. Instructions were developed for creating the CORRECT form and content of works of art - once again: Korean head, socialist torso. The first artist who picked up these trends and embodied them in his paintings was Kim Yongjun, who was awarded the title of creator of Choseonhwa in 1967. Adhering to a new aesthetic doctrine, the Choseonhwa style involved the use of traditional techniques and materials - ink and rice paper, but the subject of the works of art was supposed to be modernity, a reflection of the new ideals of socialist North Korea. In short, despite propaganda claims that this style was an exclusively Korean invention, the origin of Choseonhwa is due to the specific situation of the post-colonial state of the country. Choseonhwa is a mixture of traditional Japanese nihonga painting, which dominated during the occupation, and Soviet socialist realism. The process of developing a new style is very similar to the development of the political system of North Korea, which is an unusual combination of elements of the past Japanese imperialism with its cult of the emperor and features of the Stalin-era Soviet Union. Joseonhwa, as if by magic, formed the unique aesthetic foundations of all forms of North Korean fine art that would come later.
* * *
It is impossible to imagine that art could not be part of the monolithic ideological system built by Kim Il Sung in the years after the purges. But art began to play a particularly important propaganda role during the rise of the Leader’s son, Kim Jong Il, who gave art such importance.
By the end of the 1960s, Kim Il Sung found himself facing another wave of infighting in the highest echelons of power, which reached its peak in 1967 and led to the “exposure” of the so-called Kapsan faction led by Park Geumchol. The Kapsan Operations Committee was an underground organization that provided intelligence and support to anti-Japanese guerrillas during the occupation - especially Kim Il Sung's troops. Park and his associates felt their power diminishing as Kim Il Sung's cult of personality spread and history was rewritten, with the result that the significance of the Kapsan Committee's activities in the fight against the Japanese and the liberation of the peninsula was relegated to the background, and then simply erased and all merit is attributed exclusively to the Great Leader.
It must be said that the existence of this “opposition” was short-lived. Very soon, Park was expelled from the party, expelled from Pyongyang and sent to work in some remote factory in the countryside, while his associates were arrested and tried on the usual trumped-up conspiracy charges.
Then in 1968 there was an attempted military coup to remove Kim Il Sung from power. The initiator of the conspiracy was Minister of State Security Kim Changbong, who was subsequently repressed and replaced by General Choi Hyun. Chang Chinsong, who would become Kim Jong Il's favorite poet in the 1990s and then flee to the South, argued that the idea of Kim Jong Il inheriting power belonged to General Tsoi. Of course, the principle of filial inheritance was unacceptable in the communist world - it would immediately be associated with monarchy in the Soviet Union and China. But Tsoi adhered to a deeply conservative position, his views and values were based on traditional neo-Confucianism, which assumed that any power should pass from the father to his eldest son. With Tsoi’s support, Kim Jong Il’s influence began to rapidly grow, which at the same time served as a symbol of the DPRK’s distance from “traditional” communism, which existed in the Soviet Union and China. One can imagine that after all the internal unrest, threats and purges of the last two decades of Kim Il Sung's rule, it was not very difficult to convince that “power should remain in the family.” For his part, Kim Jong Il played a role in strengthening the monolithic ideological system after, at the age of twenty-seven, in 1969, he was elected to the Organization and Instruction Department of the WPK Central Committee - the most influential body of the North Korean government, communicating directly with the leader of the country himself.
* * *
When Kim Jong Il was appointed to his first important post, Kim Il Sung ruled with an iron fist not through the Workers' Party of Korea, but through the DPRK government, which held real power. The organizational department was simply a party instrument - one of many bureaucratic institutions. However, over the next decade, Kim Jong Il will gradually increase the role and power of the Organization Department under the pretext that North Korean society needs to strengthen the party leadership to maintain the authority of the Great Leader Kim Il Sung. In the end, authority over all personnel matters was transferred from the government to the Party Organizational Department, which was headed by Kim Jong Il. An important task of the Organizational Department was also surveillance of the supposed internal enemies of the Great Leader. This activity very quickly acquired such proportions that Kim Il Sung himself became the object of development by the Organizational Department. By this time, Kim Jong Il, with the help of his comrades in the Organizational Department, controlled all key positions in the country's leadership, turning the WPK into the main political body of the DPRK. Since 1980, the country was actually ruled not by the government of Kim Il Sung, but by the party led by Kim Jong Il, whose deification campaign began soon after. To the outside world and to the North Koreans, Kim Il Sung continued to be the Great Leader. But all real power was concentrated in the hands of his son. In such a dualistic power structure, all of Kim Il Sung's longtime associates, who had already reached a very advanced age, received very prestigious titles - but that was all they had left. Real power slipped out of their hands and passed to the people from the Organizational Department - the people of Kim Jong Il.
This is why the political structure of the Hermit Kingdom is such a big mystery to the outside world and only very few outside analysts are able to understand it. In this story lie the roots of the separation of powers implemented by Kim Jong Il. This is what made the usurpation of the throne possible. A new wave of political purges began after the death of Kim Jong Il’s father in 1994, when all high-ranking officials personally loyal to Kim Il Sung, along with their descendants, were expelled from the WPK, and several hundred people belonging to their families were simply expelled from Pyongyang. Obviously, a different kind of loyalty was required.
* * *
Walking the streets of Pyongyang or driving through it, any foreigner will immediately notice that the DPRK has more works of art “for the masses” than any other country in the world. Instead of the "visual pollution" of the urban environment with ugly advertising that characterizes so many of the world's 21st century megacities, the streets of Pyongyang are decorated with colorful posters, wall paintings and hand-made mosaics extolling the virtues of the Leader, the Party and the Country. Such visual art and the cultural system behind it say a lot about how a people lives, how they see their place in the life of the country, and what role art plays in the ongoing project of raising ideal citizens and a perfect society.
But who exactly creates all these “masterpieces”? What does it mean to be an artist in North Korea?
It is obvious that the classical idea of the artist as a creator, a genius with his own individual perception of the world, who creates works in his own studio and then sells them through a system of commercial galleries, has nothing to do with North Korean reality. The very idea that an artist could live such a life would most likely be perceived as bourgeois, reactionary and capitalist. Art here should be much more UTILITARIAN than in the West and other places: it should be propaganda. This means that it is designed to educate and support the values of the system, to convey clear and easy-to-read messages, and not to flirt with meaning or provoke ambiguous interpretations. As Kim Jong Il wrote in one of his countless treatises on aesthetics: “There is no such thing as pure art, divorced from people’s lives.”
If you're lucky, the future artist's abilities will be noticed early enough. The search and selection of children talented in all types of art takes place in the DPRK everywhere and constantly, on an annual basis. The best of them can attend clubs after school in local pioneer palaces, where their abilities will be honed. The best are sent to Pyongyang to study at the most famous creative schools. (Thank you to Kim Jong Il's obsession with the arts - developing his talent is one of the few ways in which it is possible to overcome the limitations of the sunbun system, although, of course, there are no guarantees.) The best of the best will study at the famous Palace of Pioneers and Schoolchildren of the Mangyongdae District , which was renovated in 2015 and now shines with marble splendor and has clubs in almost every form of art, science and sports. Tourists and foreign officials are often taken here, showing them classrooms and rehearsal rooms. These excursions often end with spectacular performances where the best little singers, dancers, acrobats, musicians and actors show off their talents honed to astonishing perfection.
After graduating from a creative university, training in which, as a rule, lasts five years, actors will be sent to one of the numerous theaters or other groups, and graduates of fine arts will go to work in one of the creative associations; the most revered and prestigious of them is Mansudae, where about a thousand artists work along with four thousand assistants and administrators. This creative association created the huge statues of the Kims installed on Mansudae Hill, as well as thousands of other sculptures of leaders scattered throughout the country. All of Pyongyang's murals and mosaics were made in Mansudae, as were most of the oil paintings on display at the Korean Museum of Fine Arts in Kim Il Sung Square.
When masters go to work in an art studio, they are allowed to write, draw, sculpt whatever they want. They have a monthly quantitative plan, but they choose the subjects of their creations themselves. Such flexibility in this matter is allowed because by the time they begin work, the artists have already undergone an ideological school that lasts their entire previous life, guaranteeing that they will create only the CORRECT images. From time to time, more or less often depending on the type of art, inspection commissions may come and need to demonstrate the talent of any individual figure (if it is, for example, a workshop of oil painters or embroiderers) or the entire workshop (if it has working on monumental sculpture or mosaic).
Successful artists during their creative life move through a system of titles and awards, the highest of which is the title of People's (artist, artist, etc.), and the second most important is Honored. Only a couple hundred people have been awarded these titles, most of whom live with their families in Pyongyang in donated luxury houses and apartments in a new area along the Taedong River and are entitled to a special diet. The most successful may even be awarded the Kim Il Sung Prize.
In general, we can say that the life of artists in the DPRK is relatively successful. They can be sent on paid trips to beautiful places in the country for inspiration. Or even – as part of groups – abroad. Artists work in their studios from Monday to Friday. On Saturdays, like all North Korean citizens, they are required to attend classes to study the theoretical works of Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il - to further broaden their horizons and develop aesthetic ideas within the framework of Juche ideas, the foundations of which they had already received during their studies in North Korea. art academy. After retirement, they can become members of the Seonghwa Art Association in Pyongyang, which hosts its own exhibitions of its members.
Unlike the West, in the DPRK there is no such thing as a “star” among actors, artists or writers. Instead, there is a system of famous works. Thus, North Koreans, in response to a question about their favorite books, will tell you a short plot of a novel or story, but, most likely, they will not be able to name the name of its author. In painting, everything is quite typical - my favorite painting will undoubtedly be “Evening Dawn over Kansong” by Chon Yong-man. The evening sky glows with all the colors of sunset, smoke erupts from the chimneys like huge snakes and floats over the sparkling river. You don’t need to pay much attention to the content – Chon’s painting evokes admiration simply by the play of color. Standing next to her, Ms. Kwak tells us the story of the creation of this painting: the idea for the painting was proposed to the artist personally by Kim Jong Il. Overwhelmed by the inspiration that gripped him after the ingenious hint, Chon went to the city of Nampo in search of a landscape from which to paint his masterpiece. When he happened to see a panorama of the factory in the evening, he immediately remembered the advice of the Great Leader, immediately took out his paints, a clean canvas and began to work.
* * *
In fact, the entire city can be considered one giant art museum. Look at the metro - the circulatory system of the capital. Its stations are one large gallery. The design of each station was developed by architects and artists who reflected on the themes reflected in the names: Red Star, Glory, Revolution, Liberation.
The palace style of decoration, marble columns and arches, extravagant lamps - all this is familiar to those who have traveled by metro in Moscow. But what stands out here are the colorful mosaics made by the Mansudae creative team: take a closer look at them while you wait for the train to arrive. At Prosperity Station, the entire back wall is occupied by a painting of Great Leader Kim Il Sung surrounded by workers. The leader is shown as a middle-aged "maestro" walking against a backdrop of smoking factory chimneys and a golden sunset, his unbuttoned cape fluttering in the wind as a dozen happy and smiling blue and white collar workers follow him. The wall art at the Construction station tells the story of the dramatic moments of Pyongyang's reconstruction after the war, and in the center of the Glory station is an image of Mount Paektusan, the sacred birthplace of the spirit of the Korean nation, which is also, according to official propaganda, the birthplace of Kim Jong Il. Outside the country, however, it is known that his true place of birth is a military unit in Siberia, where his father lived in exile.
* * *
In the West, the press has long mocked the "refined vulgarity" of Kim Jong Il's appearance, with his pompadour hairstyles, fur-collared jackets and long trousers covering his high-heeled designer boots, which in turn are necessary to compensate short stature. Kim Jong Il's appearance quite accurately corresponded to the racist and outright cartoonish stereotypes of evil Asians in the style of Dr. No. Such stereotypes were common in the West until recently and, it must be said, are still used from time to time to characterize the Chinese and North Koreans: a withered villain with squinting eyes, whose fingers are bleeding, and the thought of world domination is constantly spinning in his head.
North Korean defectors have often argued that, in fact, Kim Jong Il's popularity among the people was far inferior to the support his father enjoyed. But there were also those who admired what they called artistic genius. Although Kim Jong Il himself never created a work of art, his magical influence on the entire North Korean cultural industry is well known. People who knew Kim Jong Il personally said that his personality and character were more consistent with a temperamental actor rather than a politician. Simultaneously with the growth of his influence in the Organizational Department, Kim Jong Il received another appointment: he became the head of the Agitation and Propaganda Department (DAP).
There is a fairly correct explanation why Kim Il Sung allowed real power to pass into the hands of his son: he simply did not notice how and when it happened. As the head of the OAP, Kim Jong Il gave new impetus to his father's cult of personality - already using the entire artistic arsenal. The elder Kim, in turn, was simply blinded by the views of the city growing by leaps and bounds - HIS city. Wherever he went, his own sun-like face looked at him. Even in cases where the image of Kim Il Sung was not directly present in the paintings or sculptural groups, it was clear to everyone - either from memorial plaques, or from speeches or texts - that this monumental work was actually ABOUT HIM. Inspired by IM. It is a reflection of HIS greatness.
It is clear that the younger Kim realized very early that his father was susceptible to flattery. Kim Jong Il's position as leader of the OAP allowed him to exploit this weakness of his father to the fullest extent. In philosophy, he took up the emerging concept of Juche, or - as one commentator translated the concept - "subjective thinking", only to center it around the idea of \u200b\u200bthe "Supreme Leader" or "Great Leader". “Man is the master of all things,” is how the essence of Juche ideas is often conveyed, which leads to the deeply erroneous conclusion that Juche represents crude, poster-like existentialism. In fact, the Juche doctrine explicitly states that all people need a Supreme Leader to guide their lives. And in Korea, only one person can be such a Leader.
Under the influence of Kim Jong Il, Juche ideas were transformed into Kimirsenism, which assumes that the Great Leader leads the party (and by 1973, the party could de facto be identified personally with Kim Jong Il), and the party, in turn, leads the people. Anyone who questions the ideology of Kimirsenism, which took shape after the defeat of the “Kapsan faction,” is declared a reactionary. Absolutely everyone was afraid of this accusation - no one wanted to risk it. By this time, the basic principle of the country's justice system had become clear to all residents of the DPRK: if you are accused of a political crime, you are already guilty. The punishment for this could range from expulsion from Pyongyang, if the poor fellow was lucky enough to live in that city, to being “sent to the mountains” - a local euphemism for imprisonment in the terrible conditions of labor camps for “re-education”, from which many never returned, and even before the public execution. In most cases, the punishment applied not only to the offender, but also to his entire family for three generations. In 1973, specifically to protect Kimirsenism, the Ministry of State Security was created, the terrifying powibu - as the North Koreans call this ministry, the omnipresent political police, which monitors everyone and reports directly to Kim Jong Il as the head of the organizational department.
Thus, the monolithic ideological system created by Kim Il Sung was developed and strengthened by Kim Jong Il, who officially became known as the “Beloved Leader.” The deification of Kim Il Sung - in politics, philosophy, culture and art, in everyday life - was used by his son as a powerful weapon to seize real power. He succeeded so much that Kim Jong Il’s influence began to even exceed the influence of his father, who de jure (and to a large extent de facto) remained the leader of the country until his death in 1994.
 
Chapter Thirteen
Walking through the empty halls of the Korean Museum of Fine Arts, I discover a richer history of the country's contemporary art that doesn't end with generic paintings like "Mother Girl" or numerous images of the Kims. Its roots go back to the first decades of the North Korean state. In the corridor behind the main hall, where the temporary exhibitions are located, hang several small oil paintings dating between 1940 and 1950. Devoid of deliberate ideological content, these works are like a breath of fresh air: images of another time and other places. For example, the landscapes of Moon Haksoo, a South Korean painter who fled to the North before the war and lived here until his death in 1988. There is a clear influence of Delacroix in his paintings, which Mrs. Kwak denies after I share my thoughts with her. She insists that "it's all truly Korean."
Finally, we are taken to the third floor of the museum, where foreigners are usually not invited. Here the entire history of painting in the DPRK right up to the present day appears before our eyes. We move into the furthest rooms to begin our tour of the 1950s and 1960s, a period of much greater artistic freedom than today. Of course, there is no hint of abstractionism or expressionism, but still the diversity of individual styles of painters is immediately noticeable - from Soviet socialist realism to French impressionism. The 1961 painting, entitled “Love,” centers on two young girls fishing from a boat. This is an idyllic landscape that could be mistaken for the work of Degas or Seurat, if not for the Korean faces. I again note the possible French influence and mention this to Mrs. Kwak, who shakes her head negatively: “No, no, no. Everything is purely Korean.” An obvious untruth - South Korean art historians have found documentary evidence that many North Korean artists during the Japanese occupation went to study painting in Japan, where French academicism was in great fashion.
By the early 1960s, Kim Il Sung's cult of personality began to be reflected in the visual arts. And in the 1970s and 1980s, as Kim Jong Il’s influence grew, painting became more and more didactic and limited, both stylistically and in content. A classic example of kitsch of those years is a painting by Lee Donghi, which clumsily depicts two peasant women with the stupidest expression of joy on their faces, standing in the mud by the river against the backdrop of a spring village landscape with a large mountain in the background.
Wherever you go, there are mountains. Ninety percent of the country's territory is mountainous. Therefore, these somewhat frightening natural landscapes are constantly used as a metaphor for the greatness and natural stability of the country's political system. Mountains can neither be moved nor destroyed.
However, there are also urban sketches. A 1988 painting by Song Konchan shows two young women on bicycles delivering the morning edition of Rodong Sinmun. They drive along the slippery path along Changwan Street, the twin towers of the Koryo Hotel glittering in the background. The colorful image of a rain-drenched street suggests that the sun has broken through the clouds, the bad weather has receded, and two happy young girls are driving towards a socialist utopia under a pristine clear sky.
* * *
Of the different types of art, Kim Jong Il valued cinema above all. He himself did not direct any of the films - at least his name is never mentioned in the credits - but he was ultimately the main executive producer of all North Korean films - the man who led the country's film industry throughout his adult life. Starting with the film “On the Road to Awakening” in 1965, Kim Jong Il personally monitored every film produced in the country and personally supervised the process. Although he forbade his fellow citizens from watching foreign films, he himself had a personal film library consisting of more than fifteen thousand films.
Some of his close associates would later suggest that Kim's love of cinema may have led him to accept film plots as reality. According to one confidant, he believed that James Bond's exploits were fictionalizations of documentary events, a lightly fictionalized account of what was really going on in the world of international espionage. So starting in the 1970s, Kim Jong Il began to do something 007-style. He sent his agents to Japan, where they randomly kidnapped Japanese citizens and brought them to North Korea so that they could teach local intelligence officers the Japanese language and Japanese customs. North Korean intelligence agents made several attempts to assassinate South Korean leaders. And the most famous case was when, on the orders of Kim Jong Il, his beloved South Korean director Shin Sanok and his ex-wife, actress Choi Eun-hee, were kidnapped and taken to the DPRK. The director was forced to make films so that North Korean cinema would gain international recognition.
The plan didn't work. After the release of seven films shot in the North especially for Kim, including a mediocre and laugh-out-loud remake of Godzilla (1985's Pulgasari), Sin and Tsoi were able to escape from security while attending the Vienna Film Festival and seek asylum in the US. embassy.
With the exception of Pulgasari, the films made by Sin and Choi in North Korea were able to attract the attention of foreign film critics to the figure of Kim Jong Il, which he so sought. But the contribution of Sin and Choi to the DPRK film industry could not seriously influence the cinema of North Korea, which, being of little interest to even the most persistent researchers of the culture of different countries, was a kind of test of endurance. When an ideology imposed from above reigns over everything, style suffers. Not to mention the plot or the characters of the main characters... Moreover, not a single Korean can be portrayed as a completely negative character, as an absolute evil. This limits the potential for plot conflicts, which usually keep the audience in suspense until the end of the film. And where there is a lack of believable human emotions, you have to use tons of false sentimentality as a kind of “filler”. That is why the melodramatic emotional style of acting dominates in the films: in those moments when the characters are not smiling or laughing at some complete nonsense, they cry every now and then. Moreover, this is all done in a completely unnatural way, but with fake bragging about their absolute happiness and great luck to be born in this earthly paradise for Koreans. The images of the Ideal Man, the flawless Hero of the Revolution, mean that they should be imitated in real life. Therefore, films do not entertain, but “teach lessons.” Lessons, the meaning of which can be conveyed in just one meaningful summary phrase, which should be spoken out loud during classes devoted to discussing the film.
* * *
The development of Juche aesthetics under Kim Jong Il led to a blurring of the boundaries between the content and subject of a work of art. Kim, simply possessed by a passion for controlling the smallest details, gave personal “instructions and recommendations.” Everything that was drawn, filmed, written, sculpted in the country had to contain a “seed” - an ideological moment of glorification of the Great Leader and the state founded by him. In the end, Kim Jong Il became the second canonical object of glorification - it does not matter whether he himself initiated it or not: he obviously never protested against it. The obligatory glorification of leaders extended to academic science: any scientific article, no matter what the topic - mathematics or zoology - had to begin with a quote from one of the Kims.
Among the countless books attributed to Kim Jong Il (one refugee said the Great Leader is believed to have written five hundred books during his time at Kim Il Sung University alone) are several treatises on art, literature, cinematography and aesthetics. Translations of these works are available in bookstores located in the lobby of each hotel and in the foreign language bookstore near Kim Il Sung Square. On the shelves of these stores, only works written by Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il, Kim Jong Un, or books about them are sold. With rare exceptions, there are works by some other North Korean authors. Most likely, North Koreans do not read texts by any Kim unless they are explicitly forced to do so - for example, everyone is required to memorize the leaders' New Year's addresses to the people in order to recite passages out loud during Saturday school hours. But if you ask your guide which book of the Great Leader he would recommend reading first, the typical answer will be unequivocal: “Everything!” It will become clear to you why this is so if you randomly open several of the leaders’ works and start reading from anywhere. The content of each book is a verbose repetition ad nauseum of the same thing with minor variations. In real life, especially in primary and secondary schools, the basis of North Korean education is the study of BIOGRAPHIES of leaders.
The incomprehensibility of all local theories is reflected in the cultural life of the country. To a foreigner, part of the bizarre oddities of the cult of personality is the bad taste with which the cult turns out to be. For my Korean hosts, the visual urban cacophony that surrounds them wherever they go is Art with a capital “I.” I feel guilty, in a way, for realizing how much cynicism there is in the pompous majesty of Pyongyang's visual culture every time I visit.
What is at first perceived as a vicious spectacle then quickly becomes a boring banality. When I encounter any work of North Korean art (paintings, films, plays or performances) and the closed system of aesthetic values that gave rise to them, I cannot help but see the vast distance that separates them from socialist realism in its Soviet version . This is what outside observers often neglect. The DPRK gave birth to its own realism, which is as far from real life as socialist realism, but which differs markedly from the iconography of the latter. Korean realism invades everyday life in ways that other totalitarian systems of artistic aesthetics could only dream of.
The roots of North Korean ideology can probably be traced back to Stalin's Soviet Union and Imperial Japan. But its greatest achievement is that it is a new, original interpretation of our times. And the fact that it continues to exist. Replacing the Gregorian calendar with its own Juche calendar; moving the clock hands back thirty minutes; absence of urgent events in everyday life; a painting style that hardly evolves; preaching blatant platitudes written, drawn, or otherwise depicted on any available surface. During my first visit to the country in 2012, I got the impression that North Korea was firmly stuck somewhere in the middle of the 20th century. Now I began to realize that the system lives in its own time, not paying attention to all those aspects of the modern world that - as it considers - do not concern it at all.
 
Chapter fourteen
After the museum tour, we spent most of the remaining time trying to fulfill Alexander’s passionate desire to purchase an Arirang smartphone. He, like a true geek, had long dreamed of this souvenir from the DPRK, but was unable to buy it during his previous trip. Foreigners living in the country, when buying a smartphone, can also subscribe to the service of the local operator “Koryolink”, but they will only be able to call numbers of other foreigners connected to this network; calls to regular Korean numbers are not available. Unlike Koreans, foreigners can even connect to the Internet, although it is quite expensive; Koreans can only use the local network - something like an intranet on the scale of an entire country. Naturally, calls to foreign numbers are also blocked.
We spent the rest of the day at the international communications center on the Po Tongan River embankment, trying to arrange everything with the purchase of a smartphone. As in most socialist countries I have lived in or visited, this procedure involved many hours of waiting due to bureaucratic red tape. At some point, my patience ran out and I asked Alexander what was the point of entering into a service contract. We are going to spend only a month here, we can only call each other, but most of the time we are doomed to be together. This is simply absurd!
“I'm sorry, Travis. But for me it's really important." He winked at me. Later, when our guides were not with us, Alexander explained that he wanted to get through to a man who worked at the recently opened French consulate. “With his help,” Alexander said, “we can carry out our big plan for Saturday evening: to visit the closed diplomatic territory, which has its own nightclub.”
* * *
For dinner we went to a new restaurant that had recently opened on the underground floor of the Kwangbok shopping center. We took my favorite local dish - Pyongyang-style naengmyeon: thin brown buckwheat noodles with radish in a cold broth with pieces of meat, spicy kimchi cabbage, cucumber and spices. For taste, you can add a teaspoon of mustard and a little vinegar. First you need to take a small sip of the broth to “get into the taste”, and only then start eating with the help of metal chopsticks.
“What the hell were you doing in class today? Have you learned to make animal sounds? – Alexander snorts, chewing noodles. “Sorry, Travis, but the door was open and everything was... ummm... quite loud.”
“It sounded really passionate,” Alex adds.
“I know, I know. I needed to learn vowel sounds. What can we do about it!”
It was possible to close the door, but I would hardly be able to do this. After all, I am the only student in the class and an American bastard at that.
“How would you rate the teacher? Does he know his business well? – Alec asks Alexandra, obviously carrying out quality control of the classes.
“Yes, he’s quite good... but he doesn’t speak English and, of course, French. Therefore, he could not explain the meaning of new words.”
“You can use the English-Korean Dictionary app on your new smartphone.”
“I wanted to, but couldn’t find the app.”
“What about you, Travis? What do you think of Ms. Park?”
I take out my phone to show a video of Ms. Park making vowel sounds. While the recording is playing, I diligently try to imitate Ms. Park's intonations, making these "animal sounds." Both Alec and Alexander nearly fall over laughing. This caught Min's attention - she wants to know the reason for such fun, so she gets up from her seat and joins us. Like most young Pyongyang residents, she constantly takes pictures and videos of anything and everything and then sends them to friends. A split second before she leans over my shoulder, Alexander rolls his eyes, trying to warn me about something. I immediately realize that I'm about to screw up big time. I frantically try to zoom in as much as possible so that only Ms. Park's face remains on the screen, but it's too late. In the video footage, in the upper left corner, a quarter of the portrait of Kim Jong Il hanging above the chalkboard can be seen cropped off during filming.
Min looks at my dramatically changed, half-paralyzed face. “Can I ask you to zoom out the video and show the whole image?”
I have no choice - I am forced to obey.
“I have to ask you to delete this video,” she says. At this moment, her voice becomes surprisingly “flat”, dispassionate and monotonous - I have never heard it like this before. This robs me of any remaining courage.
“I’m so sorry,” I say, sputtering. – I had no intentions. This... this is just for learning. I didn't even realize my mistake until that moment. I promise not to show it to anyone."
“Please delete this post when you finish your homework tonight.” She takes her place at the table and continues dinner.
* * *
I didn't notice my mistake earlier. But Ms. Park didn’t notice her either: she even asked me to show this video when I finished filming, but, as I understand it, she was more interested in how she looked from the outside. I wonder if all North Koreans are forced to be so vigilant that they do not accidentally capture fragments of the image of the Great Leaders. These faces are everywhere, so this should happen all the time.
When we were alone after dinner, while we were going up in the elevator to our floor, Alexander whispered in my ear that I needed to copy this video to my computer and delete it from my smartphone. “I know,” I answered him. Of course, this idea has already flashed through my head.
"Crap! What an idiot I am,” I sigh, hitting myself on the forehead.
“Don’t say that,” Alexander whispers sternly. - You are not guilty of anything. She's the one who's wrong. You just did what you had to do. These things will happen all the time. We must not allow them to control us, otherwise we ourselves will begin to believe in all this. We need to remain ourselves all the time so as not to lose ourselves. They're the ones on the verge of a heart attack, not us."
 
Part four
Us and them
 
Chapter fifteen
After three days of classes, I could already connect letters into words and pronounce them. As the lesson ends, Ms. Park suggests that I record another video to work on my pronunciation after class. As soon as I took out my phone and started filming, a certain woman with a mandatory perm entered the class, looked around and whispered something to Ms. Park.
“Mr. Travis,” Ms. Park says in halting English, “video... watch.” I show them the video I just shot. This time I specifically made sure that the shooting angle was wide enough so that the portraits of father and son were included in the frame not partially, but completely. Indeed, they are in full video, their faces smiling white-toothed over Ms. Park's head as she painstakingly pronounces the Korean words written on the board.
Both women carefully study the recording and exchange some comments in a whisper. Ms. Park then goes to the chalkboard and points to the portraits.
“Without Mr. Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il,” she says.
It gets to me. I show the administrator that I am deleting the entry. Smile. Are you satisfied?
Obviously, Min made a fuss. I hope this helped her gain a lot of extra points.
Today was the last time I received such a remark from Ms. Park or her superiors. I will continue to take lots of photos and videos every day. As a small protest, I will specifically catch portraits of leaders in every frame. After all, if they are captured in all their smiling integrity, I am not breaking any laws or regulations.
* * *
After classes, we once again go for coffee. Today - at the Pyongyang Hotel. Alec says that it is considered the best and most expensive in the city.
“Alec, I forgot to tell you the news,” Min says on the way. – I was promoted in June. Now I am a senior tourist guide. Only one step lower than Comrade Kim!”
We congratulate her. I ask what else - besides moving to a higher hierarchical level - means promotion. It turned out that this was one of those questions that Ming obviously didn't really want to answer.
“You need to... do more things. People, hmmmm, respect you more...” she mumbles evasively.
“Ahhh, that is, you have become a boss over a larger number of people!” - Alexander says, pointing his finger at her.
She laughs: “Yes, that’s true!” – and jokingly hits his palm with his fist. Ro looks out the window gloomily.
* * *
In the West they are called millennials; in North Korea they are known as the "jangmadan" generation ("market-based"). They came of age during the Hard March, those years in the second half of the 1990s when, after the death of Kim Il Sung and the collapse of the Soviet Union, economic collapse combined with environmental disaster to cause the worst famine in the country's history. The food distribution system, on which almost all North Koreans were completely dependent, then simply collapsed. Markets began to appear throughout the country. Only on them could all citizens, to a greater or lesser extent, rely. Today you can buy almost anything you want in the DPRK if you are the owner of hard currency. North Korea is no longer completely cut off from the rest of the world. Thanks to the work of markets, the serious involvement of citizens in what is happening in the global economy has become noticeable. Everyday goods, medicines, luxury goods - everything can be sold, bought or exchanged for something else. But this is not the main thing. Almost like everywhere else in the 21st century world, information is the most valuable commodity here. Gossip and whispered rumors circulate quite freely in the markets, and these are juicier tidbits than what is printed in the Nodong Sinmun or recited by a television announcer in a dramatically exalted voice on the nightly news programs. Markets give citizens a certain degree of independence and gradually drive a wedge between the government and the people. The influence of market relations on the lives of North Koreans is especially noticeable in the example of today’s twenty-year-olds from the “Changmadan generation” - people of Min’s age who did not live in the days when the state provided absolutely everything necessary for life, but who still remember how people died right on the streets .
Shopping is Min's favorite pastime. Second after going to restaurants. She is downright obsessed with consumption in any form. She is interested in all our consumer habits, and she is ready to adopt them almost completely. It’s a rare occasion that we go to a store and she doesn’t buy herself anything.
In fact, its increase, like any increase now, is an increase in the degree of independence allowed in the implementation of any business activity other than tourism. The economic performance of the country's tourism industry has fallen due to a cycle of bad news since Warmbier's arrest. But thanks to the new routines and rules that society has adopted as a result of the remarkable growth of market relations since the 1990s, this is not something that Comrade Kim and his direct subordinates can seriously worry about. There are other ways to make good money, because high-ranking employees of any state-owned enterprise are allowed to do almost anything. For Min, this is “anything” - medicines and expensive French cosmetics: a rather difficult business due to sanctions, but not impossible. Especially if there is access to foreigners coming to the country. Or the opportunity to travel abroad yourself. Literally the day before our arrival, Min returned from a trip to Uganda, to the DPRK embassy in Kampala.
* * *
The Pyongyang Hotel coffee shop has a separate entrance next to the lobby entrance. In fact, this cafe is a small extension to the building on the roof. An elevator takes you to the second floor, and in the event of a power outage, you can take the stairs up there. Next you find yourself in a very pretentious room, which would fit quite harmoniously into the surroundings of any Western city inhabited by representatives of the middle class. The furnishings add to the glamor of the place, with wood paneling and silk-decorated Japanese-style folding screens that can be used to screen out if a more private setting is desired. A spiral staircase leads to a glass roof terrace with views of the Pyongyang Grand Theater across the street. It is decorated with a beautiful mosaic depicting Kim Il Sung's mother in the traditional Korean women's dress Chosonot, holding a pistol in her hand. From the speakers comes the hit of the group “Moranbong” - the song “We strive for the future.” Dance pop music that is an anthem celebrating this great era in the history of the Workers' Party of Korea. Behind the counter, a charming young barista deftly operates a coffee machine, gleaming in gold and silver. It turned out that last summer she was sent to China to learn this simple craft, so she is happy to show us her abilities. When I order an Americano, she points out the choice of coffee beans from different places in Africa and Latin America, and then asks which I prefer. Alec, who has a big sweet tooth, is surprised to find his favorite South Korean dessert on the menu: a mound of smooth ice cubes topped with whipped cream, strawberries and a drizzle of sticky syrup.
Alexander, whose abstinence has apparently begun to extend to caffeinated drinks, watches the preparation process, clearly more interested in the girl than in what is offered in the coffee shop.
“Have dessert! – Alec urges him on. “This is some great shit, man!”
Alexander looks skeptical: “I think I already told you, Alec! Ice is not a good choice."
Alec ponders this as he watches the machine spit out tiny pieces of ice. “I'm sure they make it from filtered water,” Alec's voice is both hesitant and hopeful.
While we wait for our order (there is only one employee behind the counter, which is not at all Starbucks style), I separate from our group and slip down into the hotel lobby. The Pyongyang Hotel is one of the oldest in the city, which is noticeable. The lobby looks like it hasn't been changed since the 1970s.
Anyway, I'm not here to try to settle in. For the first time in my life, I'm going to meet with a lawyer.
They say that Michael Hay, a practicing lawyer from England, has an office in this hotel. He is one of those expats who prefers to remain in the shadows, but has special knowledge. I really wanted to meet him and talk. His company represents many foreign companies in North Korea seeking business opportunities in the country. He offers help and protection in case something goes wrong. According to legend, he even filed a lawsuit on behalf of one client in a local court against the DPRK government over copyright infringement - and won! According to another legend, he really likes to drink, so I was going to invite him for a couple of glasses to chat and hear some stories from local life.
“Tell me, please, is Mr. Michael at home?” The man at the front desk seemed startled that a foreigner had appeared in front of him unaccompanied. He picks up the phone and calls. Nobody is answering.
"Thanks a lot".
I want to go upstairs and see for myself. Min is also interested in meeting with Michael, since she has her own business and this lawyer could be useful to her. He probably has many contacts... but I would like to talk to him privately first to assess whether it is possible to arrange a meeting. And I want to hear stories from him that he probably won't want to share in front of Min.
I walk up the stairs, where leotard-clad teenagers are stretching their legs on the railing, preparing for the evening's dance performance. These are Zainichi, ethnic Koreans living in Japan. They are associated with Chonryong, a Japanese pro-North Korean organization. Many of the members of this organization send their sons and daughters to the DPRK for several weeks in the summer to get acquainted with the ethnic roots in their historical homeland. For some reason they all stay at the Pyongyang Hotel; perhaps this is to keep them largely isolated since only a handful of other guests live here.
On the second floor, I find a door with a sign that says “Hay, Kalb, and Associates” among the other regular hotel room doors. I knock three times. I guess that inside, behind the door, there is an ordinary suite, in which there is an office desk, and in a separate room there is a bedroom. But I’m not destined to get inside - no one answers the knock. Mr. Michael is on vacation.
Later I find out that literally a week before our arrival he left the country forever.
* * *
Returning to the coffee shop, I discover a wealthy couple. They are quietly talking about something over steaming cups of coffee, the man is smoking an electronic cigarette. Min stands and looks thoughtfully at a large display on the wall showing a colorful video in English about the coffee we are about to drink: how it was grown, its history and health benefits. “Our coffee is very expensive,” Min notes. “How much does a cup of coffee cost in Germany?”
I tell her that now the average is from 1.8 to 2.2 euros. “In Italy you can buy espresso for only eighty cents,” I add. She comprehends what she heard, then turns to me - her face is lit up by an idea that has clearly just come to her head. “I think I should open a coffee shop,” she says. – A coffee shop that would be accessible to ordinary people. Because with these prices, only very rich people can afford a cup of coffee.”
It's an original idea that Ming seems ready to latch onto. She takes out a notepad and pen from her purse and begins to frantically write something down. When our order is ready and we sit down at a table in a nearby restaurant, Min, with the phone pressed to her ear, moves deeper into the corridor to talk about something in privacy.
“A dictionary application,” says Alexander. – I need to download it, Alec. Seriously. I couldn’t understand a single explanation from the teacher in today’s lesson.”
“Well, it’s difficult now,” Ro says, sitting down next to us, laughing at the absurdity of the situation. The black humor of totalitarianism.
"I do not understand why. I bought a phone. Why can’t you just download a dictionary onto it?”
“The dictionary was already installed on my phone when I bought it from Koryolink. But that was two years ago,” says Alec.
“The situation has changed,” Ro notes. This means the rules have changed. He shrugs his shoulders - he is used to the arbitrariness of the system. There's no point in lamenting or even mentioning it. This is simply a given that cannot be influenced. He stands up, stretches, and then lazily walks towards Min, who is whispering into her phone from the far corner of the bar.
“Right now they don’t want foreigners using local smartphone apps,” says Alec. “I think that includes dictionaries.”
Alexander shrugs: “What’s the point of phones then?”
“I think they are just there to call other foreigners.”
"Do you know what it means? – Alexander whispers furiously. “They don’t really want us to learn their language.” What other explanation could there be for why they prohibit foreigners from using the dictionary? The less we know, the better."
Suddenly Min appears at our table: “Has everyone had their coffee yet? Then let's go!"
"Where are we now?"
She leans over and whispers, “We’ll try to get that phone app.”
* * *
We - or rather, they - tried to do everything possible. We went to an electronics store behind the Ryugyong Hotel, where Min and Ro tried to slip money to an employee to install a dictionary on Alexander's phone while we waited outside. To no avail. Then they took us to some very difficult shopping area for the elite, hidden away from prying eyes behind a row of tall apartment buildings. Local stores offered expensive electronics and designer clothes from famous brands, smuggled from China. These outlets were hidden behind North Korean-only hotels, in an area that I tried unsuccessfully to find on my tourist map several times later that evening. Nothing worked there either. Finally, we headed to places I had never been to before. Pandora's Box of Pyongyang.
It was already dark; it was time for dinner. We are driving through the streets of the evening city, having absolutely no idea where we are going, and the Koreans do not tell us about it.
Hwa drives along a quiet and narrow street along the Pothong River. There is no one around on such a stuffy evening for dating on the street. We make our way along a narrow alley. Hwa turns off the headlights. Sitting in the front seats, Min and Ro look around nervously. At the end of the alley there is a bar, which is most likely packed with people, but not a soul outside. The military man, sitting in a security booth in front of a residential high-rise building, dozed off. A lone lantern flashed and went out, leaving us in pitch darkness.
Time for covert police surveillance of what is happening. Min takes out his phone and says something. A stranger emerges from the darkness. Min jumps out of our car to meet him. He hands her the bag. Min returns to the car, and the guy remains outside, hanging back and forth in the dark. Ro looks around nervously as Min takes an object out of his bag. This is a locally produced Samjiyon tablet. She turns it on and scrolls through the screen. “Oh shit,” she says in English. It doesn't have the required application.
Min jumps out and hands over the bag. We are leaving.
“This is my brother,” she says when we are already at a sufficient distance.
* * *
“They just collect all sorts of rubbish,” Alexander rants. - Look: I have this stupid medal that says I’m a good worker. That I have value. And guess what? If I work hard, say the right things to the right people, next month they'll give me an even stupider medal."
It is already past midnight, we are smoking on the balcony of my room, peering into the darkness of the night city below us. All these streets of western Pyongyang with the occasional glowing lanterns, most of which go out after a certain hour, look like a worn-out blanket. Every time a car passes somewhere below, the question arises of who and where can go at such a late hour. You must have a special permit, a license, to drive a car at night.
“Ming is a prime example,” continues Alexander. “When you asked if she was a member of the Workers’ Party of Korea, she stammered: “No... but I’m in the Socialist Youth League!” - and at the same time pointed to her gold badge with a portrait of Kim Il Sung. That's how it works here. Gold on a badge that indicates rewards received, status acquired, honor bestowed. They give you nonsense. It gives you a feeling—no, not belonging—of belonging. “Yes, I am part of this system, I am built into it, I play my role and I am rewarded for it. And next time I'll get something more meaningful. Watch. Automobile". Just like that. All these colonels with their award-winning Rolexes. Medals, badges, orders, insignia with which their uniforms are hung. This is all that I am: a thing that can be held in the palm of your hand, that can be demonstrated. Eventually you reach a level where you can afford to take off all those little tokens of your merit. You are moving into a new state. You actually become SOMEONE. A man with capital in his soul. To whom other people owe something. You become their master.
This is all that sets the system in motion and supports it. And it's all fake. False honor. Because this is junk, these trinkets don't really mean anything. One wrong step and you lose everything. This is their dual purpose: having them means the threat that you may be deprived of them. They seem to be here, in your hands, pinned to the lapel of your suit, your uniform. In fact, they constantly remind you that everything that was previously given to you can be taken away overnight, and along with it, easily, your life.”
* * *
Wherever I am in the world, on summer nights I like to leave the windows open and fall asleep to the sounds of the night streets. It brings me into a state of pleasant excitement: the mixture of languages spoken in the crowd, the hot street food emitting a characteristic hiss, the sound of passing cars - all these secret and mysterious attributes of the night. I want to remain a part of all this, the entire sound panorama of the city, even when I gradually float away somewhere on the waves of the ether. Hutongs of Beijing, in whose courtyards they roast meat until three o'clock in the morning, not paying attention to the urge to sleep. Old Havana with echoes of music coming from the Malecon...
But Pyongyang becomes deathly quiet as darkness falls. Even in the Sosan Hotel, at the suicidal height of the twenty-eighth floor, we are surrounded by nothingness. Yes, there are trees outside, a golf course never used. Empty football fields and stadiums in the sports district. There are no residential areas nearby. Even where they exist, it is impossible to see clusters of night passersby who are tormented by insomnia. It's illegal, but almost everyone collapses exhausted after an eight-hour day of work and eight hours of studying what Kim Il Sung once described as an ideal socialist day. People fall asleep, leaving behind an eerie silence that chills the soul with the depth of its all-pervasive omnipresence.
 
Chapter sixteen
Ming's corpulence is quite something. Although quite modest, she flaunts her figure in an expensive purple polka dot swimsuit with ruffles around the waist, reminiscent of a belt. Modesty is encouraged here, especially among women. Min, on the other hand, in five-hundred-dollar Gucci sunglasses, pale and scented with perfume, looks as if she has walked straight from an elite world resort to some noisy drinking party in a third world country.
We are on the beach in the port town of Nampo, located about an hour's drive along a broken road from Pyongyang towards the western coast of the peninsula. Today is Sunday, so the beach is crowded with locals who want to make the most of this day off: they get obscenely drunk and rush headlong into the sea, bawling karaoke songs and dancing.
Locals notice foreigners and look at us with mixed feelings, mostly curiosity and amazement. A local guard approaches Ro and asks who he is, who he is with here, who these foreigners are. He had never seen Ro here before, so the question immediately arises in his mind: who is this Ro to bring a delegation of foreigners here without first obtaining permission from the local authorities? Ro answers him with one phrase. The guard and his “retinue” immediately disappear. Min approaches Ro and asks about the conversation. Ro conveys its contents, and both burst into laughter, which means: oh, these uncouth village bumpkins!
Min wanders among the skinny and bony sun-burned Koreans, gradually attracting everyone's attention. To afford such a beach suit, most of these people have to work hard for ten years, saving on the essentials. Some women don't have swimsuits at all; they wade in the water with their pants rolled up high. Modesty is also characteristic of the appearance of men. No Speedos, just shorts or even long johns for those who can't afford anything.
The difficult journey that the people of the Chanmadan generation and their parents managed to survive is a euphemism, a term reused by the regime, as well as many other symbolic phrases. The First Hard March had nothing to do with famine, but rather the hardships of the cold winter of 1938–1939, when Kim Il Sung's guerrilla movement was almost crushed by the Japanese. The Second Difficult March (1994–1998), which was a defining period for the formation of the Chanmadan generation, was marked by starvation, according to various estimates that cannot be verified, from 240 thousand to 3.5 million people. (The government will not publish reliable statistics.) Among the survivors, there are many who have stopped developing—mentally and/or physically. Many still suffer from illness and other health problems associated with chronic childhood malnutrition.
Food shortages have been a problem in North Korea throughout the country's existence. From the moment Kim Il Sung decided to follow the example of his teacher Stalin and focus on developing heavy industry (a directive that was strictly followed), agriculture has steadily degraded. The sweatshop labor system imposed on the people, combined with a low-protein diet, led to chronic fatigue and exhaustion. Today on the way to Nampo we passed by the so-called West Sea Dam. This is probably the most expensive of the projects that pleased Kim Il Sung’s vanity: a gigantic dam, the construction of which took enormous resources and, by and large, in vain - they were simply wasted. The construction of the dam led to a serious environmental disaster, which was one of the causes of the famine of the 1990s.
Heavy industry versus light industry. Obesity versus wasting. “It is very important for us,” one of the North Korean refugees once explained to me in Seoul, “that the leader be fat.” This is a sign of prosperity and hope. Even if the people are malnourished, the image of a well-fed Leader serves for them as a symbol of future wealth and prosperity. “We will all look like this at the final victory of socialism,” the image of the Leader seems to inspire the people. Well, or at least this: “It may be bad here, but in other countries everything must be even worse.”
Nobody goes hungry here anymore. It is unknown how many North Koreans still sincerely believe the propaganda. Perhaps not so much. Even outside of Pyongyang, people realized that they had to learn to play capitalist games in order to survive. Here on the beach, all the people are very skinny, although there is no shortage of food. Beer flows like a river. All this may be imported from China, but Marshall has already given instructions to prioritize light industry, that is, the production of consumer goods. Which is in clear contradiction with the policy of his grandfather, which his father also adhered to to a greater or lesser extent. Of course, the young Marshall did not have much choice - to be even more tolerant of the sprouts of capitalism or to direct resources to the production of consumer goods, to housing construction, to the development of the country's infrastructure or, more recently, to environmental protection. It was the least he could do, since the system of power he had inherited had recently clearly shown that it was not trustworthy.
* * *
On the shore, a group of teenagers dances frantically to electronic arrangements of instrumental compositions of the latest hits of the Moranbong group. I peer into the tense and cold faces, at the rough, sharp movements when they simply twist their limbs. Ro also stares at them and then suddenly laughs. “Pindu,” Alexander whispers in my ear. A locally produced medical product, which was initially produced by the government only for export, but has now become very popular among both adolescents and adults, not only for its medicinal properties, but also for its action aimed at reducing hunger, improving concentration and performance. In the West, this drug is called “crystal meth.”
A group of middle-aged men beckon to me, inviting me to have a drink with them. I agree to take a sip from the bottle they handed me. A little girl, the daughter of one of my “drinking buddies,” dances to some North Korean pop tune coming from a boombox. To the deafening sounds of the last chords of the song, she does the splits. The men support her with applause and cheers, and then push me out onto the makeshift dance floor under a tented canopy. I try my best. I get my share of laughter and applause.
"What country?" – one of them shouts over the rumbling music.
His comrades turn to me with interest. “Germany,” I lie instinctively.
They breathe a sigh of relief.
“Germany is good!” – concludes one of them. The others loudly agree.
* * *
The guides let us swim. Ming refuses to even go into the water, and Ro sometimes joins us. Alexander and I swim to the neighboring beach. The locals who swim greet our white faces with delight, obviously realizing that this may be their only chance in life to communicate with foreigners. They ask where we are from. This time I'm telling the truth. They smile and greet me warmly. Nobody wants to talk about politics today. A crowd gathers around the two of us as we swim towards the shore. One young man asks what I do for a living. I answer that I am a writer, and now a student at the Kim Hyunjik Pedagogical Institute. In turn, I ask what he does. “I’m a simple worker,” the young man replies. A female photographer makes her way through the crowd, advertising her services. Alexander calls her over and asks her to film us with our new friends. The woman is a little confused and nervous, but eventually agrees to take the photo.
We decide to head back along the shore, past the impromptu kebab and beer karaoke bars. Alec is talking enthusiastically with Min about something, although his gaze is focused on the beauty dancing with teenagers at some distance from us. He misses his girlfriend. He sends her text messages every day from his new phone, but she never responds. Either she doesn't receive his messages or she deliberately ignores them. He begins to worry that she has forgotten him.
As the day slowly winds down, we decide it's time to head back to Pyongyang before dark. Getting into our minibus, Alexander suddenly remembers the photograph. “Ming, can I ask you to find that female photographer? Or her office where they print photographs? I want to buy one. And take another one for Travis,” he slips her two dollars. Ro leaves with her.
We are left alone and watch as the general fun gradually subsides. People crowd in the parking lot, as if wondering what else they can do, where they can go. A little boy dances to upbeat instrumental music coming from a mobile phone. There are women standing around, clapping and cheering him on. A drunk guy in his mid-twenties is arguing with his girlfriend because she refuses to ride a motorcycle with him. He throws insults in her face while she stands surrounded by her friends. They all bowed their heads submissively and embarrassedly, and the guy cursed and waved his arms.
“Look at this,” says Alexander. “That’s the problem with men in this country.” Their treatment of women... no respect!”
“Okay, guys,” Alec says, “we're only making things worse by standing here and gawking.”
We climb into the minibus so as not to embarrass the locals with our presence. Eventually this drunk dude gets on his motorcycle and rides off into the falling darkness without her.
Min and Ro return.
"Photos?" – Alexander asks expectantly.
Min mumbles something in Korean to Alec.
“The photographer was ordered to erase these photographs,” Alec translates.
 
Chapter Seventeen
This is not to say that Kim Jong Il was oblivious to the plight of his people or took pleasure in seeing people starving. When the Soviet Union, previously North Korea's main financial donor, collapsed in 1991, it became clear to both Kim Jong Il and his father that difficult times were coming. Since the onset of the financial crisis that hit the country in the 1990s, from which it has never fully recovered, one of the regime's foreign policy goals has been the gradual normalization of relations with enemy number one, the most powerful military and economic superpower - the United States of America. By closing this long, apparently protracted, bitter and insult-filled chapter in relations with the United States, the North could negotiate a peace treaty that would recognize the country's sovereignty and help attract the foreign aid needed to breathe new life into the country's moribund economy and feed the people.
In all the reporting on the North Korean nuclear program and in the media's depictions of the almost irrational hatred of the United States, journalists have consistently missed one crucial fact: The United States has been threatening the DPRK with complete annihilation through nuclear weapons for decades. If this fact had been periodically mentioned by just a few of the many hundreds of reporters covering the topic, the North's nuclear weapons efforts, which have received a particular push in recent years, would not appear so irrational and aggressive. Most likely, most reporters simply did not know many of the facts themselves. They are brainwashed with propaganda here and there.
After the end of the Korean War, the United States stationed its nuclear warheads on the Korean Peninsula—contrary to the 1953 armistice agreement, which expressly prohibited it. “By the mid-1960s,” writes Bruce Cumings, perhaps the only American historian who has attempted to understand and communicate to others what the situation looks like from the DPRK’s point of view, “the [South] Korean defense strategy [developed by the Americans] was built around the idea of the immediate use of nuclear weapons in any new war.” Also, American military aircraft carried nuclear warheads during maneuvers near the demilitarized zone; The threat that one of the helicopters might “accidentally” get lost, cross the demarcation line and drop a bomb on Pyongyang constantly hung over North Korea. Nuclear weapons were removed from the peninsula only in 1991, after the Gulf War, when President George H. W. Bush decided to remove tactical nuclear warheads from American bases around the world. North Korea perceived this only as a calming gesture, since it was clear that submarines equipped with nuclear missiles could be near the country's coast at any moment. Moreover, annual joint U.S.-South Korean military exercises near the demilitarized zone—in line of sight for the North Koreans—according to Cumings, “involved the planned participation of aircraft and ships capable of carrying nuclear weapons, mobile units with low-yield nuclear warheads, as well as maneuvers of artillery equipped with nuclear shells, and the like; “at the same time, numerous combat units of the South Korean army were involved together with the Americans in developing scenarios for the use of nuclear weapons.” In February 1993, the head of the US Strategic Command announced that the Pentagon would send American strategic nuclear forces to facilities in North Korea. In response, North Korea announced its withdrawal from the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, under which, among other things, nuclear powers pledged not to threaten non-nuclear countries with the use of these weapons. In May 1993, North Korea tested the Nodong-1 medium-range ballistic missile, launching it towards the East China Sea and then towards the Sea of Japan, which led to hysteria in the press: they wrote that the crazy North Koreans were preparing plunge the world into a state of nuclear anarchy.
To address such concerns, in June-July 1993, North Korea proposed stopping the graphite nuclear reactor program in exchange for the supply of American light water reactors, which would immediately lead to North Korea's dependence on external sources of nuclear fuel. Pyongyang has long stated that it is forced to work on developing a graphite nuclear reactor because no one in the world wants to help the country in a situation with insufficient supply of nuclear energy. There was no response to this proposal from Pyongyang.
It seems reasonable to ask the question: what did the DPRK government want to get in return for its concessions? Two important things: an end to US threats and the beginning of normalization efforts that would enshrine the principles of peaceful coexistence and eventually lead to the establishment of diplomatic relations at the embassy level.
After several series of unsuccessful bilateral consultations, breaks in them, provocations and resumption of negotiations, the United States and the DPRK made a joint breakthrough, culminating in the conclusion of a framework agreement in October 1994. In exchange for freezing the North Korean program to develop graphite nuclear reactors and returning to inspections under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the United States, at the head of a consortium of several countries, pledged to supply light water reactors to the DPRK as a means of overcoming the latter's constant energy shortages. Korea was also promised financial assistance, including the lifting of sanctions that were imposed during the Korean War, and, finally, a step-by-step movement towards the establishment of diplomatic relations.
Soon after the agreement was concluded, control of the American Congress passed to the Republicans, who always unequivocally opposed this agreement. Numerous delays and failures to fulfill obligations on the part of the United States followed. In light of the outbreak of a full-scale famine, many American congressmen privately argued that with the imminent collapse of the North Korean regime, there was no point in the United States fulfilling its obligations. By May 1998, the first light water reactor had still not been built. Losing patience, the Koreans began to threaten that they would resume nuclear research if the United States refused to fulfill its obligations. The following year, no sanctions were lifted, and North Korea again issued a similar threat.
Trust naturally disappears when it becomes obvious that you are deceiving someone about your intentions. By the time US President George W. Bush took office, trust had been undermined by the undisguised increase in open hostility that was so clearly evident in President Bush's second State of the Union Address, issued a month after the September 9 terrorist attack and including North Korea in world "axis of evil". The Bush administration was dominated by hardliners who deliberately rolled back all of the Clinton administration's previous foreign policy achievements, pursuing an extreme isolationist line that damaged the United States' international reputation over the next eight years. North Korean diplomats complained that their new American negotiating partners—especially Assistant Secretary of State James Kelly—were arrogant and avoided making any commitments in meetings with them. Relations between the countries again became openly hostile. The United States accused the DPRK of conducting a uranium enrichment program. North Korea has denied the accusations and demanded evidence, such as satellite imagery. The US was unable to do this. Most likely, the American accusation was based on something very similar to erroneous intelligence reports that Iraq possessed weapons of mass destruction. North Korea then went even further, declaring that although it did not currently possess nuclear weapons, as a sovereign state it had the right to possess them for self-defense - just as the United States has had weapons for many decades.
If a small child is constantly teased by a big teenager who is three times his size, then it should not be surprising that one day this child will bring a switchblade to school. In 2003, North Korea officially withdrew from the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. Two years later, the country announced the creation of its first nuclear weapon. Sever has been openly carrying this blade with him since then.
* * *
Americans have a complex relationship with their history. The truth often comes to us in a highly distorted form through some vague intermediaries. We have a tendency to forget lessons we seem to have learned. More precisely, we PREFER to forget about them. Citizens of small, poor and not very strong states remember the lessons of history well. Very often such lessons are all they have left. Of course, the North Koreans have not forgotten anything. Leaving aside the question of how these lessons were taught and how the perception of these lessons is also extremely distorted, historical memory can be said to be at the center of North Korean identity.
Of course, the history of the Korean War is hammered into the heads of North Korean citizens every day, even hourly, by propaganda. There are still people alive who remember that war and can tell their children and grandchildren about what they themselves experienced. Carpet bombings that killed millions. The biological weapons used by the United States have infected, disfigured, maimed, and finally killed both soldiers and innocent civilians. Daily scenes of horror and carnage such as no civilian in the United States had ever witnessed.
In addition, in the national memory there is what can be called the “history of the present,” which reminds us that since 2005, the DPRK has always been absolutely open about its nuclear ambitions. And that these ambitions are a reaction to the behavior of another nuclear power - the United States, which has had an arsenal of nuclear weapons for many decades. And that the United States is the only country in the world that has used these weapons in a war with another nation - a country not so far from the Korean Peninsula. And that such US ambitions and their consequences are, in the end, the result of failures of American foreign policy. It was the USA that CREATED North Korea when they drew the dividing line along the 38th parallel in 1945, and then constantly sought to destroy this country.
* * *
The young and inexperienced Kim, who inherited power after his father's death at the end of 2011, faced a choice between bad and very bad. So, Kim Jong-un. By age, he is firmly embedded in the Chanmadan generation, but by his real life experience, he is simply an alien from a completely different world. When serious difficulties began in the country in 1994 - both internal, associated with food shortages and subsequent famine, and external, stemming from the increasing instability of relations with the United States - Kim Jong Il proclaimed the beginning of a new policy of songun - “army priority”. As a result, hardliners, especially the military, rose to the highest levels of government. These were people who were completely satisfied with the existing status quo, who did not want any changes, who had the armed forces under direct and complete subordination and thus could ensure that no changes were made.
With the gradual rise of Kim Jong-un, cautious optimism has emerged in Western media, due, firstly, simply to his youth and, secondly, to his school education in Switzerland. One might have expected that the young leader would make the country more open, stop violating the rights of citizens and persecuting dissidents, and close the notorious network of labor camps. The naivety of such expectations turned out to be simply amazing. There was at least one major reason why the new leader did not take radical measures of this kind: it was the army elite around him, his father's people, who would never have allowed this to happen. If he had voiced such proposals, he would have been immediately removed from power or simply killed.
Probably Kim Jong-un is a tyrant. But at the same time, like all North Koreans, he is a victim of the system into which he was born and which he is powerless to change. Unlike his father, he was too young to consciously pave the way to power. Rather, he was chosen and appointed to the role of his father's successor. Whether he wanted it or not does not matter: in a society that combines filial piety and state terror, no one can choose what to do in this - or in any other - case. We will probably not know anything about what happened behind closed doors in the capital in 2012 and beyond for many years. What prompted Kim Jong-un to execute his uncle and chief adviser Jang Song-thaek in 2013. We will not even know whether it was the will of Kim Jong-un himself, whether he was personally behind the purge; the extent to which he is an independent player, a sinister dictator from the past; to what extent is it a puppet in the hands of other, perhaps competing, forces.
But what we do know is that despite the sanctions and the status of a rogue state, the beneficial effects of economic liberalization have been evident since Kim Jong-un came to power. This becomes obvious to everyone who comes to the country today and sees it with their own eyes. From the very beginning, when Kim Jong Un made his first speech and pledged that “the people will never have to tighten their belts again,” economic development has been a central goal of the new regime's domestic policy.
Today's Pyongyang is living proof of this. With its ambitious construction projects, tall residential high-rise buildings in the post-modern and neo-futurist style, towering over the capital's completely new streets, the city looks less and less like a strange, quaint, colorless joke, more and more like a 21st century East Asian metropolis.
Finally, the Tongju appeared - these soldiers of the commercial front: the true pragmatists in modern North Korea. Unafraid to flaunt their wealth, they serve as living symbols of how capitalism has taken root in this supposedly socialist soil. The “new North Korean dreamers” have no thoughts about revolution. Their thoughts are directed towards business, transactions, achieving and maintaining their own well-being.
The very existence of tongju reveals the inevitable mistake that Kim Il Sung and his inner circle made and which they failed to recognize when building what seemed to be a new, unique form of socialism. The point is that they were never able to end the class system. Dismissing the ECONOMIC class system inherent in capitalism, they instead institute a POLITICAL class system - the songbun. This class system is as permeated by various elements of inequality as the capitalist system of economic classes.
The new dreamers of the Changmadan generation, such as Min and Comrade Kim, were born with the privilege of belonging to a political class that allows them to achieve the economic prosperity that they most desire. Further, there are also those who were not lucky enough to receive political privileges at birth, but who have the appropriate abilities, and they can earn these privileges and gain access to enrichment. For example, through membership in the Labor Party, through earning various distinctive signs of prestige and power. The songbun system is gradually eroding as society evolves towards the development of its own meritocracy, which is a mirror - albeit somewhat crooked - of the elitist system that lies at the very heart of global neoliberalism.
These dreamers are gradually transforming the country, leading it to a state very different from its original state. The movement has already begun. Behind every attractive construction project that changes the architecture of the capital and its entire appearance, there are such figures. Other cities are slowly taking the same path.
The fact that the new leader is a person their age, their peer, makes it easier to identify with him, revealing a deep generational split in society. Perhaps the Tongju feel the full weight of the problems they have inherited. They understand that there are no simple solutions. The latest waves of purges affected mostly older generations - people from the circle of the father of the current leader. In the same way, Kim Jong Il himself at one time immediately got rid of HIS father’s entourage.
Beneath the ecstatic expressions of love and loyalty to the Leader that all North Koreans swear in public, there is a huge diversity of opinions that cannot be voiced. North Korean refugees talk about this, and those of us who see what is happening with our own eyes intuitively suspect this at our very first encounters. It is unlikely that Kim Jong-un and the power system in which he is embedded will go away in the foreseeable future. Even more, among the youth belonging to the elite of Pyongyang, there is a desire for the Leader not to go anywhere. He gives them a chance, and they give him.
 
Chapter Eighteen
Besides the Difficult March, there were, of course, more recent events that left an indelible mark on the collective memory of the Chanmadan generation. In 2009, the government carried out a disastrous currency reform. Citizens were required to exchange all old won banknotes for new ones in less than a week. At the same time, draconian restrictions were introduced on the amount of money each person could exchange. As a result, many have lost a significant portion of their savings - especially those who have made their money primarily on illegal black markets since the Hard March. Popular discontent turned out to be so widespread (riots almost broke out in some cities) that Kim Jong Il had no choice but to find a scapegoat. Pak Nam-gi, the seventy-seven-year-old head of the country's finances, was accused of all the sins associated with the reform and was executed on charges of trying to destroy the country's fragile economy.
In addition, there was Simhwajo, or “in-depth inspection,” an organization that kept the entire country in fear; The initiator of the purges was Kim Jong Il, but it was his son-in-law Jang Songtaek who really carried them out. It all started with accusations against the Secretary of the Workers' Party of Korea for Agriculture, Seo Gwanghee, of organizing mass famine. He was also accused of being an American spy who deliberately sabotaged food supplies in order to starve the people. A classic plot of exemplary massacres in the communist world. As punishment, he was stoned to death by an angry crowd at a Pyongyang stadium in 1997.
There was almost no evidence against So. His personal document, which is mandatory for all North Koreans and which records all their movements from year to year, contained gaps dating back to a one- to two-year period during the Korean War. The prosecution alleged that it was during these undocumented years that So was recruited and trained at a spy school in the United States.
It is quite natural that everyone who participated in the Korean War had similar gaps in their documents. The country was plunged into chaos, the government could not monitor the citizens. In general, any more or less significant nomenklatura cadre who lived during the three-year period of the Korean War turned out to be a potential target of accusations. The real purpose of the Simhwajo purge was, of course, to get rid of those functionaries who, all the years after the death of the Great Leader, remained loyal to Kim Il Sung to a greater extent than to Kim Jong Il. Ironically, as the factional struggle unfolded, the purges began to affect the upper echelons of the Organization Department, which, as noted earlier, was the main powerful weapon of Kim Jong Il's struggle to gradually seize real power.
During the three years that Simhwajo existed, about twenty thousand functionaries were exiled with their families to concentration camps or executed on trumped-up charges. To this day, among the North Korean elite, Jang Son-thaek is remembered as the main perpetrator of those repressions.
Chan personally watched as his enemies from the Orgo Department were brutally tortured and tormented to death.
Was the subsequent execution of Jang Song-thaek under Kim Jong-un the result of a conspiracy by those who survived that purge, remained in power, but carried a thirst for revenge through all these years? According to the official version, Chan's accusation was based on a number of confusing and contradictory factors. He is a power-hungry factionist. Corrupt official. Youth Molester. Depraved womanizer. Briber.
No one has yet learned the true reasons for Chan's execution. And those who are in the know will not talk about it. Outside observers suspect that Jang may have wanted to open up the country and follow a path of economic reform like China, something Kim Jong Un ultimately rejected. Others try to make the exact opposite case: that Jang was a hardliner who tried to persuade Kim Je-un to abandon liberalization. Still others argue that the conspiracy against Chiang was simply explained by the importance of his position, thanks to which he and his entourage had a monopoly on all major transactions; other power groups also sought to snatch a larger piece.
* * *
Now everything revolves around money, and they don’t hide it. Money flows in streams in one direction - up, gradually turning into a wide stream. A form of this is the so-called "loyalty dues", which eventually reach the big man at the top, his family members and his closest friends. And in a country subject to sanctions from all sides by the rest of the world, almost all ways of making money in one way or another lead to underground, illegal or semi-legal entrepreneurship. The country is gradually beginning to resemble a huge underground criminal syndicate, operating under a nice roof called “socialism”, and with a very skewed “s”...
But is the system so corrupt and different from our 21st century market economy that literally anything and everything can be sold, bought, exchanged at any moment? Or is this some kind of special, “their” world, which we have once again encroached on in an effort to finally change it forever?
As the Frankfurt school of thought argued, inherent in the very nature of capital is the desire to expand further, and further, and further, until there is simply no room left in the world to expand into. At this point, the system is said to reach the point of spontaneous explosion. More recently, Slavoj Žižek has pointed out the irreconcilable properties of capitalism and democracy, and his argument has nothing to do with the ironic assertion that “authoritarian capitalism” ensures a much greater degree of compatibility between them. Žižek attributes the invention of “authoritarian capitalism” to former Singaporean Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew. This concept, in his opinion, was adopted by China in the 1980s, which made it a superpower, despite the fact that formally, in words, the country remains communist. In fact, this is perhaps the most successful example of what the Slovenian philosopher calls an authoritarian capitalist state.
“Market economies have no problem adapting to local religion, culture and traditions,” writes Žižek. – It can easily get along with the principle of the supremacy of an authoritarian state. Capitalism, no longer associated exclusively with Western cultural values, has become essentially independent and divorced from them. When interpreted critically, many ideas that are considered basic in the West - egalitarianism, fundamental human rights, a generous welfare state - can be used as weapons against capitalism itself."
Tongzhu in general are smart enough to understand that isolationism, imposed from outside by sanctions or from above by a policy of xenophobic ultranationalism and restriction of access to external information, harms business. In the globalized world of the 21st century, capital does not recognize national borders. Tongju and not only them, but almost everyone in North Korea wants to make money, so everyone needs open doors. But finding a trading partner willing to do business with a country that the rest of the world considers a pariah is a difficult proposition. A partner who is ready to risk his well-established life, who is not afraid of the prospect of imprisonment and huge ruinous fines for violating international sanctions.
Are sanctions effective? Not at all. The country has been under sanctions for seventy years - a long enough period of time to understand that as a result of them there will not be a massive popular uprising that will sweep away this regime. On the contrary, more and more people are inclined to blame all their economic troubles solely on the sanctions imposed against the country, and this gives another reason to hate and despise the United States. Every time new sanctions were adopted, the government and people looked for and found new ways to circumvent them. Every year the average per capita income only grew.
For us, the rest of the world, the difficulty in dealing with North Korea is that there is no model for dealing with various problems that has been developed in the past, experiences from which to draw strategic approaches. Our politicians lack creativity when it comes to the need to develop fundamentally new approaches. New ideas will not come until someone decides to look at the root of the problem - to understand at a deep level what this country is like. The North Koreans are no doubt aware of our problem and even gloat a little, despite all their difficulties. I keep thinking about a calligraphy I saw in the collection of the Korean Museum of Fine Arts. They were just two elegantly written words, and I was able to read them using my new, child-level knowledge of the language: “Our way.” What kind of path this is needs to be understood at a very serious level. Be that as it may, this is literally the only way along which, in principle, it is possible to somehow move forward.
 
Chapter Nineteen
“Why don’t you open a French restaurant in Pyongyang?” – Min asks Alexandra as we drive along the bumpy road. On the way back to the city, we pass farmers huddled over each other working in the water-covered rice fields.
We discuss new restaurants that have opened in recent years. Alec is even toying with the idea of publishing a restaurant guide to Pyongyang for tourists and expats. Ming can literally smell the new business.
“It doesn’t take a lot of money to open a new restaurant in Pyongyang,” Min hints.
“Sure, how about a fusion restaurant? We'll call it Kimchi Baguette."
“Kimchi baguette!” - Min squeals. “I’m just crazy about it!”
“Will you come if I open it?”
"Certainly! – Min literally screams with delight. “But it’s even better if we become partners - let’s open this restaurant together!”
“French cuisine is quite expensive,” Alexander objects. “It will take a lot of money to import the necessary ingredients...”
Alexander smiles and looks somewhere out the window. A village is visible, consisting of three or four-story residential buildings without electricity and several dilapidated peasant huts.
Ming, excited, urges Alexander not to dismiss the idea. “Exotic cuisines are very popular in Pyongyang right now,” she insists. – A new Italian restaurant opened last month. And the ingredients are not so expensive; they can be imported, for example, from China.”
“Do you think there really is a market for expensive French cuisine in the country?” – Alexander asks with genuine surprise.
“That’s why you need me,” Min replies, radiating confidence. “I know all the right people.”
Hwa blows the horn and we noisily zoom past the only cargo vehicle on the highway, an oxcart loaded with concrete blocks driven by an old man in a tattered paramilitary uniform.
 
Part five
Museum of Atrocities
 
Chapter Twenty
By the second week of classes, a workday routine had been established. In the mornings we had breakfast in one of the three hotel restaurants. The standard menu consisted of toast, eggs and instant coffee - although we were able to enjoy a more varied buffet catering mainly to Chinese guests. There was an abundance of more refined food such as sliced tofu, cucumbers, rice and oatmeal. Then we went down to the lobby, where we met Ro and the always late Min and went across the city to the Kim Hyunjik Teachers' Training Institute, where we spent two hours in classes. The afternoon was more varied. Our program depended on a wish list of excursions and other activities that Alexander and I had compiled and agreed upon with Alec. Given the length of our stay in the country, sometimes we pushed these plans aside and did more mundane and banal things like shopping or doing laundry. In general, we were always busy with something, so there wasn’t much time left in the evening to do homework. Time seemed to pass very slowly here, and every evening we were surprised at how much time had passed that day.
Since Alec had long-term business interests with Min and his comrade Kim, who periodically joined us for dinner, we began to feel less like tourists and more like valued guests with a personal chauffeur. The longer we stayed in this strange place, the more at home we felt. Over lunch we ate our cold noodles and chatted with Min and Ro in a relaxed, cheerful atmosphere punctuated by regular bursts of laughter. In contrast, the guides and drivers of other groups of foreign tourists we encountered in restaurants almost always sat at a separate table, clearly showing that they were fed up with their duties.
On weekends we usually left the city for the whole day. Today is Saturday and we are heading to the neighboring province of South Hwanghae, which is located in the very southwest of the country. Our first stop is Sinchon County. The American War Crimes Museum is located there.
I have long wanted to visit this museum, but it is rarely included in standard itineraries for foreign tourists. It is considered one of the most "sensitive" places, a euphemism meaning that the nature of the museum's exhibition could sow discord or even provoke hostility towards North Korea. The Sinchon Museum is focused more on internal audiences than on external propaganda; Almost every North Korean should visit this museum at least once as part of their mandatory educational pilgrimages.
* * *
After three hours of driving along a bumpy highway through bleak farmland, we pull into an empty parking lot.
“You know what this place is, right?” – Min asks with a hint of concern in his voice as we climb out of the minibus.
Perched on a slope above a parking lot, the museum building glistens in the scorching July sun. A female guide in a yellow chosonot is already coming down to us. Above the entrance hangs a large propaganda poster with gold letters. Alec teasingly asks if I know enough Korean to read what it says. He translates: “Don’t forget the bloody lesson in the land of Sinchon!” After we exchange greetings with the guide, our tour begins with a climb up the hillside.
Halfway along the route we stop at two raised mound-like mounds, the appearance of which is familiar to those who have visited royal tombs dating back to the Goryeo era, such as the tomb of King Gongminwan near Kaesong. However, these are not the burial mounds of the king and his wife; in one mound the remains of hundreds of women killed in the massacre that took place here are buried, in another - hundreds of children. To the left of the museum building there are two such nondescript warehouses that look like barns that I didn’t even notice them at first. As we were told, American capitalists killed their victims in them.
* * *
The museum opened on March 26, 1958, just five years after the Korean War Armistice Agreement was signed. It was rebuilt in 2015 on the orders of Kim Jong Un, who demanded that the museum become “more comfortable” for Korean visitors. Previously, museum halls were located far from these barns in which massacres were committed. Now all the objects are located close to each other, probably in order to enhance the dramatic impact of the horrors contained in all these buildings.
By the time the war began, Sinchon was a transport center of regional importance, and therefore was of strategic value from a military point of view. To get to Pyongyang or Haeju, the main city of the province, it was necessary to travel through Sinchon. At the very beginning of the war, the city was taken by American troops. The occupation lasted fifty-two days - from October 17 to December 7, 1950. The Americans then abandoned the city to the advancing Chinese. During the occupation, the Americans committed many massacres and other atrocities, mainly directed at the local civilian population; In terms of scale and cruelty, this can be considered - no more and no less - a real Holocaust. At least this is the story that brought this museum here, where many of these crimes against humanity are believed to have taken place.
The museum is not just a memorial place. His exhibition also includes sickeningly realistic, evocative scenes - with wax figures, imitation blood, the sounds of screaming children - of savage carnage and the cruelty of American imperialism.
* * *
We examine the exhibition in chronological order of the atrocities committed. “The American soldiers started by driving nine hundred civilians into a bomb shelter,” says our guide. Then they poured gasoline through the ventilation holes and burned these people. They were all innocent local residents. Mostly women and children,” she says gloomily and intones.
This was followed by a massacre on October 20, when another five hundred and twenty people were herded into another bomb shelter, in which the treacherous Americans had previously planted dynamite. They locked all the doors and then detonated the explosives. The female guide literally savors the bloody details of what happened. Ming is much less enthusiastic, translating into English in an indifferent monotone the details of how pieces of human flesh hung smeared on the walls of the shelter.
I remembered the anti-novel “Eden. Eden. Eden" by Pierre Guyot, overloaded with disgusting and naturalistically crude details of violence, mass murder and rape, designed to convey to the reader all the horrors of the war in Algeria. In fact, because there is no description of the historical context and no mention of the reasons for what happened, which could only strengthen faith in the verisimilitude of the exhibition, as well as Guyot's book, the museum presents a kind of fragmentary collection of scenes of violence. Even the blurry black-and-white documentary photographs look very abstract - they could belong to any of the large number of massacres of the past century. Both the museum and Guyot's book give the impression of perversion.
* * *
The exhibition then tells about what happened not far from here - at a hot spring resort requisitioned by American troops and turned into barracks. The guide says that local women were brought there, raped, and then thrown into the mineral springs. Grenades were thrown after them - to cover up traces of the crimes.
Increasingly inspired, the museum guide denounces “the crazy American bandits who tortured women by cutting off their breasts and driving stakes into their vaginas.” She almost begins to sputter: “And these Americans still talk about “human rights”! And they boast about their highest level of civilization!”
When not abusing Korean women at the hot mineral springs, American soldiers amused themselves by killing two hundred more locals. The soldiers set dogs on the Koreans. Or they were burned alive. It is unknown whether these two methods were used simultaneously or alternately - the exposition does not clarify this. There is no point in asking the appropriate question - there is no place for rationality in this narrative.
Thirty kilometers north of Sinchchon there was a bridge that was blocked by the American army. Every civilian who approached this bridge in the hope of crossing to the other side was shot.
On another bridge, American soldiers sadistically amused themselves by tying sacks filled with stones to the feet of local peasants, who were then thrown off the bridge to drown in the deep river. Those few who did not drown and swam to the surface were shot by the evil Yankees so that there would not be a single survivor.
Many of these scenes were illustrated using realistic mannequins - ugly American soldiers with hooked noses (one cannot help but recall the standard images of Jews as portrayed by Nazi propaganda) and evil grins. Other episodes were recorded in large paintings painted on the walls, as in burial mounds. Children's screams and symphonic music could be heard from the speakers. Grainy photographs show piles of bodies in mass graves. Every few years, new mass graves are discovered (and will be discovered) in the surrounding area, and the museum exhibition is constantly expanding.
“As a result of excavations, skeletons of people were discovered who were scraping the ground with their fingers, trying to get to the surface, but suffocated. In one of the mass graves, the remains of a body with a nine-month fetus were found,” says the guide, “so we can say that the Americans even killed pregnant women!”
I wonder what was going on in Min's head when she had to translate all this. Does she believe this, does she actually experience any painful feelings? Where are the roots of the detachment that pervades her dispassionate translation? I am sure that she, raised thousands of kilometers away, has a different perception of history, the history that plays a key role in the formation of North Korean national identity.
Alec, Alexander and I are careful and keep our mouths shut. We don't even look at each other during the entire tour. There have been cases in the past when tourists reacted angrily to such stories, even getting into arguments with museum guides, doubting the veracity of such wild stories. That's why tourists are rare guests here now. A visit to the museum must be arranged separately.
Alec breaks protocol and points out a particular detail in a particularly gruesome photograph of corpses scattered all over the place and whispers something in my ear. Min reacts angrily to this in a completely uncharacteristic manner, abruptly stopping the translation of these hate-filled speeches, reminding us: “You YOURSELF wanted to come here!” – and with a snort he heads into the next room. Later she noticed that I was filming her on my phone while she was translating and asked me to stop doing that.
* * *
Restraint has never been seen as beneficial by North Korean propaganda. Filled with disbelief, I ask the guide to clarify whether ALL of the crimes listed happened here in Sinchon, or whether the museum's purpose is to show the atrocities that occurred throughout Korea during the war.
“The museum highlights the events that happened here,” she replies, quickly adding, “But the Americans committed even more atrocities in other places throughout Korea.”
Well, of course.
We are led into another room, in which children's screams are heard, turned on at full volume.
I decide to ask: “Do they bring schoolchildren here?” “Yes,” the guide answers proudly. “And after viewing the exhibition, the children say: “American imperialists are not people. They are wolves."
In the corridor we pass a large propaganda poster. Alec translates: “Don’t forget about the imperialist American wolves.”
* * *
By November 1950, the imperialist American wolves realized that they were vastly outnumbered by the sheep. They must run away from here as fast as they can, but before that they committed one more, final act of genocide. To “stop the seeds of communism from growing,” they rounded up all the women and children they could find, separated them and stuffed them into two barns, doused them with gasoline and set them on fire. Only three children survived. We are told that one of them now works here in the museum. But they were not left orphans, despite the tragedy that happened to them. They received a new caring father - the State and Great Leader Kim Il Sung.
As we move forward, the exhibition moves smoothly from scenes of mass atrocities to depictions of brutality directed at individuals. In one of the halls we see a dummy of a female resistance leader, who is pinned to the ground by one of the American soldiers, while another hammers a nail into her head. The guide comments: "You can see the cruelty of the American imperialists, who took pleasure in torturing and killing in the most brutal ways."
The young man, the leader of the student communist union, was killed “for being a model student,” this is his only sin. The heroic worker was killed, torn to pieces, his legs and arms tied to ox-carts that moved in opposite directions. The headmaster of an elementary school was cut off with a hatchet. Another woman was tied to a tree, her breasts were cut off, and then she was burned alive. “All this is very similar to how the Americans dealt with the Indians,” notes our guide.
“The United States is still conducting military maneuvers to this day to try to invade our country,” she continues. Then, with an open-palmed hand gesture that is only allowed to point at portraits of the country's leaders (pointing is strictly prohibited), the guide directs our attention to a large photograph of Kim Jong-un, whose wise leadership would never allow this invasion.
As the tour comes to an end, the guide's heavily trembling voice reaches an emotional peak:
“We, the people of Korea, will never forget the crimes committed on our land by these human beasts. We will make them pay for the blood shed!”
* * *
Leaving the museum building, we go down the sidewalk to those two hangars. Since we are on a hill, we have a panoramic view of Sinchon. I try to film her, but a plainclothes security guard who suddenly appears demands to lower the camera.
The first barn is a recreation of where an act of genocide - a mass burning alive - was said to have taken place. Inside, the guide points out the vents in the ceiling through which the Americans poured gasoline. The second building turns out to be an authentic barn of those times, in which children were burned alive. A very old man with jet black hair appears, wearing a khaki uniform, which is usually worn by workers here. I've never seen North Koreans with dyed hair before, but it's hard to believe that a man his age wouldn't have a trace of gray hair. Especially considering what he is believed to have endured. He is one of the three children who survived that fateful day. His story adds color to the description of the atrocities committed by American devils. “They gave the children mugs of water and told them to drink,” he says, “but the water turned out to be gasoline.” Fortunately, he was in one of the far corners of the barn and lost consciousness from the cold - this saved his life. “Americans,” he says, “are animals in human form. Even with all the time that has passed, the flame of anger still burns in my heart."
As we emerged from the barn, we saw a group of a couple dozen workers patiently waiting outside for our tour to end so they could begin theirs. They are factory workers who came here on an educational excursion. “I wonder what they will think when they see us after watching all this,” Alexander whispers.
* * *
I thought it was already over. But no - it turned out that there was a third barn, which was the scene of another brutal burning, but by this point I was already so emotionally drained from what I had seen and overwhelmed by the obvious theatricality of the exhibition that I lost the thread of the story the guide was telling. Min points to a sign scrawled on the wall “at the very last moment”: “Long live the Workers' Party of Korea!” – wrote the dying martyr.
Before saying goodbye to us, the female guide gives a final speech. “Please, when you return to your countries, tell us about the terrible atrocities our people endured. Koreans never wanted war. We are the most peace-loving people in the whole world." And then, without pause: “We will never forget what the American imperialists did to us, one day we will take revenge.”
 
Twenty-one chapter
The mood after what they saw was not conducive to revelry, but Alec and Alexander were able to persuade Min, and on the way back to Pyongyang she announced that she was allowed to take us to the Friendship club for the Saturday party. This is an event because tourists are usually not allowed to go deep into this part of Pyongyang, where the diplomatic quarter, where most expats live, is located. Entrance here is also closed to North Koreans, with the exception of embassy employees and international humanitarian missions. Our guides were supposed to bring us here instead of dinner, and then pick us up at eleven in the evening. I felt like a teenager again.
Alexander is encouraged by the thought that we will soon, albeit temporarily, get rid of our guardians. But he also has ulterior motives. He probably won't open a Kimchi Baguette any time soon, but he dreams of getting a job here some time soon. Neither Alec nor I can figure out what his ultimate goal is. He's clearly obsessed with this place. But so do we. However, while Alec and I are simply curious about what is happening in this territory behind the fence, Alexander is eager to make contacts. He began to do something in this direction even before our trip began. It so happened that in Paris he was introduced to the head of the newly opened French consular service. That's why Alexander wanted to buy a phone so much. Now he will be able to directly contact the staff of the French consulate and receive from them a personal invitation to this evening’s festivities.
The Mansu-dong diplomatic quarter is located in eastern Pyongyang, not too far from our institute. The Druzhba club is located in a small two-story building. On the ground floor there is a restaurant, a small bar and a billiard room, on the second there is an improvised disco room with a larger bar, as well as karaoke rooms. The club is a slightly softened version of the "Random Access Club", which was opened by relief workers during the famine of the 1990s, when there were almost no places for leisure activities in the city.
The name of the club contains an evil irony, since getting into this establishment was very difficult. The club quickly became notorious for its Friday and Saturday night parties, which were, however, not as decadent as those hosted by Kim Jong Il in the 1980s. In one interview, actress Choi Eunhee, who was actually kidnapped and found herself in Kim Jong Il’s inner circle, recalled that in all those years, fawning, ostentatious loyalty and constant toasts in honor of the Beloved Leader were the key moments at these gatherings. Kim Jong Il himself is said to have often just sat and watched from a distance, giving guidelines on how the party should proceed, where and what the participants should drink, what games to play, who should dance with whom. In general, everything for which an ordinary citizen would immediately be shot flourished at these events: dancing to Western disco music and South Korean pop, expensive alcoholic drinks flowing like a river (including Kim Jong Il’s favorite cognac “Hennessey”). For carnal pleasures, the guests had teenage girls from Kim’s personal “platoon of pleasures” at their disposal. Everyone who belonged to the Leader’s inner circle had to attend these parties and play one of the key roles in the younger Kim’s creeping takeover of power from his father. There were momentary ups and downs during these events - there was also at least one known execution. The victim - the wife of one of the elite officials - wrote a careless letter addressed to Kim Il Sung, who had a sharply negative attitude towards such revelry. She vividly described everything that happened at these events and complained about her son’s decadence. But the letter, instead of reaching the addressee, fell into the hands of Kim Jong Il. That evening, in front of everyone present, he announced the immediate verdict - a death sentence, which had to be carried out without delay. Immediately after the announcement of the highest will, the husband of the condemned woman stood up and began to beg Kim Jong Il to allow him to carry out the sentence himself. Kim graciously agreed and personally handed the pistol into his hands.
In comparison, the Random Access Club parties of the next decade were fairly innocuous, reserved exclusively for foreign diplomats and aid workers living in Pyongyang, as well as casual visitors. But these events were banned in 2012, after a so-called “Workers’ Party incident” suddenly happened to a couple of French people working in the same non-governmental organization. They showed up to the party in Mao-style Vinalon jackets, got drunk as hell and began to loudly “slander” their Beloved Leader while the general revelry continued. Naturally, the room was crammed with bugs. Offensive behavior was reported immediately. The visas of these two were immediately revoked, and they themselves were deported on the first plane to Beijing. The Random Access Club itself was permanently closed.
* * *
We arrived at the right place at about eight in the evening - just in time for dinner. It turned out that it was too early - everywhere was empty. The waitress escorts us into the restaurant and addresses us in English with impeccable American pronunciation. “Welcome to the “Friendship” club! – she proclaims with a beaming look. – We haven’t seen you in our restaurant before. Where are you from?" She visibly winces when she hears that I'm American, then an embarrassed smile appears on her face. “Well... we really don’t have many... Americans. Let me invite you to familiarize yourself with our menu." She disappears somewhere into the wilds of the restaurant kitchen, no doubt to inform her superiors on the Internet about our presence.
We take advantage of the fact that the menu offers a la carte options and decide to treat ourselves to Western cuisine. After eating pizza, hamburgers and steaks with fries, we order ice cream for dessert. After dinner, Alexander distinguishes French speech coming from the bar on the first floor, which begins to fill the room. He asks for forgiveness and disappears. Having paid, Alec and I follow him.
The bar has the atmosphere of the “United Nations of Pyongyang”. The room is filled mostly with middle-aged career diplomats from all over Europe and their wives, with a few people from Southeast Asia, plus a smattering of khaki, denim, and polo-clad people in their early thirties, apparently international aid workers. Loose ties and casual evening wear complement the festive cocktail party setting. At the center of everything is a lovely, exquisitely dressed young Korean woman who attracts everyone's attention and “conducts” what is happening. Someone whispers that she is the “big boss” here. She moves quickly back and forth behind the bar, greeting everyone as they enter and making sure the drinks keep flowing as they talk. Seeing three strangers, she floats through the crowd towards us and introduces herself to everyone in suitable pauses in our poorly ordered communication. Throughout the evening, Miss Lee asks each of us our names, where we came from, what we do, where we are staying, and what we are doing in the country, strictly in that order. I draw your attention to the fact that she does not have a badge with any Kim - this was probably done on purpose to make it easier to loosen drunken tongues. She introduces me to a tall and handsome young man - an employee of the Swedish embassy.
“This is his last month here, with us, in Pyongyang,” Miss Lee flutters her eyelashes honey-sweetly. “We will be sad without him.”
He politely shakes my hand. Did I check in with the embassy before arriving here? Yes, I sent an email a month before. "Let me know if you need anything while you're here." He thrusts his business card at me and then skittishly apologizes and disappears.
Like almost all Western embassies, the Swedish mission is very small - only two people on staff. The United States does not have diplomatic relations with the DPRK, and Sweden represents the interests of American citizens visiting this country. In practice, this means that the Swedes are forced to play the role of mediator whenever an American tourist is arrested and imprisoned.
Everyone we interact with at the bar is simply overwhelmed by the very fact of our presence, especially me. It is anomalous in itself that foreign non-Chinese students were able to obtain permission to study in the DPRK. But the fact that such permission was given to an American is simply something! I am constantly warned - be very careful! I blithely and boastfully brush aside all words about caution. “I don’t plan to steal propaganda posters,” I say in response, “nor do I plan to convert anyone to my faith.” Nobody laughs at my jokes. “Well, actually, we still don’t fully know what really happened,” is the usual answer when the story of Otto Warmbier inevitably comes up in conversation. It seems that there is an unspoken agreement not to trust any version of what happened, disseminated by local media sources.
On the second floor, in the disco room, dance music of the 90s is heard interspersed with drunken karaoke interpretations of pop classics. The time is approaching when we must be taken away from here - too early, we realize, as many guests are just arriving and mingling with the crowd of a couple dozen partying. We make the most of the remaining time, trying hard to get a feel for what life as an expat is like. Alec and I head to the front door, passing Alexander, who says goodbye to some shady, hippie Italian woman in her early forties with a pigtail - it turns out that she is an engineer, working for some kind of NGO related to the development of something. “Watch what you say,” she advises Alexander, “you don’t know when you’re being overheard. Even when they're not directly listening, they often know a lot. So it's always better to be honest. They always suspect us, all foreigners. They believe that we are all here to try to change their system. And the Koreans are quite happy with what’s happening here – they don’t want to change anything.” She shrugs: “And they have the right to live the way they think is best for themselves!”
A little earlier, one of the technical workers at the German embassy expressed a more cynical view of the situation. “Are you studying here? – she asked me in an almost accusatory tone. – Just so you understand, no “cultural exchange” is absolutely important for them. The only thing they are interested in is our money. By the way, how much did you pay for all this?
Since we are both Berliners, I asked her about a youth hostel near the DPRK embassy in the center of Berlin. The goal of all North Korean diplomatic missions is not just “self-supporting”, that is, fully ensuring their existence in the host countries, but also earning money for the regime - and sending it to the DPRK. Therefore, it is believed that employees of all North Korean embassies are deeply involved in a wide variety of businesses - both legal and illegal. (Diplomatic immunity comes in handy here. Embassy workers have been arrested for smuggling everything from African rhino horns to methamphetamine.) Since the fall of communist regimes in Europe and the reunification of Germany, the North Korean embassy complex, located in what was once East Berlin, has turned out to be needlessly huge for the now very small staff and their families. In 2008, the larger of the two embassy buildings was rented out and turned into a very popular hostel. Young tourists who stay there may notice the presence of the North Korean embassy next door, as there is a photo display with rotating displays of photographs of the Kims. For some tourists, this causes vague guesses. But nothing else reveals where the money of the guests of this hostel actually goes.
“We Germans are very unhappy with this state of affairs,” she shrugged. – They owe us about two million euros in unpaid taxes for this hostel. Of course they will never pay it off."
* * *
Word of our stay in Pyongyang spread quickly among the tiny expat community. Every time we bumped into some European in a coffee shop or restaurant, his usual reaction was something like this: “Oh yes, you are those guys who study Korean at the Kim Hyunjik Teachers Institute. And who are you - Australian, French or American? Gossip spreads very quickly when there are so few opportunities for entertainment. The first two weeks of our life in Pyongyang we were overwhelmed with emotions from what we saw and experienced. But when I began to get used to this life, I realized that all those foreigners who are here on a long-term basis have one thing in common - boredom.
The following week we were invited to an event called "Stammtisch", organized by the German embassy in the common dining room of the building shared by the diplomatic missions of Germany, Sweden and the UK. The atmosphere here is noticeably different from what it was in the Druzhba club, and for one main reason - there is not a single Korean here. The wives of embassy workers take turns standing at the bar, handing out potato salad, bratwurst and slices of black bread.
Alexander and I come to Stammtisch alone. The fact that we are attending such an event makes Min and Ro feel uncomfortable - perhaps a little jealous since Mansu-dong is one of the very few places in town that we can go to and they can't. Alec decided not to come here, preferring dinner in the company of our guides and comrade Kim. They always need to discuss business issues; Tongil Tours has several tours planned for the next month.
Due to the fact that there are no Koreans at Stammtisch, visitors can relax a little and speak more openly - although, of course, the room is riddled with bugs. But amid the general noise of the crowd, it would be difficult to hear individual conversations, especially given the multilingualism.
Seven Western countries have diplomatic missions in North Korea, and two more have “cooperation missions.” I start a conversation with one of the ambassadors. “In my experience,” he says, “all diplomatic staff working here go through three phases. The first is the feeling that you have finally become completely comfortable and have begun to understand how everything works in this country. The second is despair from the realization that you don’t understand anything. The third is accepting that you don’t understand anything: you don’t care anymore, because you’ll soon get out of here.”
I ask if he has already gone through all three stages. After all, he has been living in Pyongyang for over a year.
The ambassador shakes his head negatively: “I’m at the second stage. I know I'll inevitably move on to a third, but I'd like it to be as short as possible. Because it is at the third stage that cynicism comes, which leads to nowhere and does not help in any way to do something good for the people you seem to be here to help.”
Since North Korea has virtually no what is considered normal diplomatic relations, most embassies work closely with various local non-governmental organizations. But the staff of these charitable institutions, as a rule, consists of citizens of those countries whose embassies are in Pyongyang, so the line separating official missions from NGOs is very thin. Among these foreigners, there is a fairly noticeable feeling that they are all in the same boat, belonging to the same community.
Disappointment is a common theme in all conversations. Another ambassador, recently arrived in the country, joins our conversation. He says he went out of town last weekend with two Korean employees. Embassy workers are allowed to visit almost anywhere within the Pyongyang city limits, but to travel to other regions they must apply for special permits and must be accompanied by Korean citizens. The second ambassador says that he very quickly realized that the answer to all his questions to his Korean colleagues was a lie. In the end he gave up and decided to stop asking questions. In response, the first ambassador said: “The only truth I heard from my Korean colleagues was: “I was told not to tell you...”.”
It is not at all surprising that a paranoid regime would continue its paranoia when it comes to diplomatic missions. After all, one of the unspoken but implied goals of any diplomat is to collect data of intelligence value. For historians, the best source of information about the actions of the Kim Il Sung government in the early years is the reports of diplomats stationed in the country, discovered in archives declassified after the collapse of the Soviet Union. NGO employees are seen as potential spies along with diplomats. Koreans who work with foreigners are naturally given instructions to adhere to the disinformation regime.
“Sometimes I think that they constantly lie to each other just as they lie to us,” continues the first ambassador, “which is even worse here than it was in the GDR, where the father could not trust his own son. I suspect that is the case here."
“They all live in fear,” concludes the second ambassador. - All".
The Warmbier case comes up again in conversation. I am again advised to be extremely careful. “You'll never guess what's on their mind. All they do is look for the slightest reason to cling to. And sometimes they don’t even need a reason.”
These people have been living under constant surveillance for a long time, they are accustomed to contradictory and crazy statements, outright lies, and now they talk about life here with tired faces. Of course, they are protected from the harsh realities that North Koreans have to face every day, they have access to the Internet (although the speed is slow and the traffic is likely monitored by Korean services), they can travel out of the country (most embassies and NGOs directly require employees to travel abroad every three months to “get a breath of fresh air”). But despite this, the conditions in which people have to work affect their psychological state: they suffer not so much from paranoia (at least they seem calm tonight, being among trusted friends and colleagues), but from general fatigue, behind which there is deep despondency and growing cynicism to a greater or lesser extent.
Of course, there are exceptions. These are people with an almost incredible innate empathy. Those who are able to escape from the daily unpleasant moments and see here what is universal for all human beings. One of the Polish embassy employees studied Korean in Warsaw for several years before coming here; she prefers to talk about the "cultural differences" between her and her Korean colleagues.
Gabriela is a physiotherapist from Australia, here she is part of a medical NGO. She arrived less than a month ago and is still in a semi-euphoric state. Her job is not without its challenges. She deals with people with disabilities - from young children to the elderly. On none of my trips to the DPRK did I encounter people with disabilities. They say that since the early 1980s, disabled people have been prohibited from living in Pyongyang, so as not to spoil the appearance and “showcase” status of the capital. I ask her about these rumors. She nods her head sadly. “Five years ago this was the rule, most likely without exception,” she says, “but my organization has done a lot of work to change the situation. People are becoming more educated."
However, it is extremely difficult for people with physical disabilities to move around the city, which may explain their absence from public places. For non-ambulatory people there is nothing even remotely close to electric wheelchairs. What some of them have are rickety mechanical structures received as donations. There is not a single building that is designed to allow disabled people to move independently. As if it was so easy for them! Given the frequent power outages, it is also very difficult to rely on elevators.
According to Gabriela, despite all these difficulties, every time her patients greet her with warmth and kindness. The mistrust and suspicion towards foreigners that had been instilled in them, like all North Koreans, since their youth and which she had initially felt, very soon dissipated. Already in the first minutes of communication with her, children began to cling to her knees, and old people addressed her as if she were their daughter.
* * *
Towards the end of “Stammtisch” Alexander suggests using the remaining time to take a walk around the diplomatic quarter. I hesitate. All evening they told me that I was in danger, that I needed to watch myself, be careful. Alexander is French, so he did not have to listen to these warnings an infinite number of times. In addition, he was already lucky enough to see Pyongyang in a more relaxed atmosphere, without guides and constant supervision, because on his last visit he was here on a student visa. And this time, everything inside him was itching with the desire to get rid of the presence of Min and Ro and walk freely through the streets of the city alone. Now there is a chance - albeit a rather conditional one. The Mansu-dong quarter is intended only for foreigners; the local Korean guard at the entrance does not allow anyone to enter without special permission. But I still doubt it. It would seem like a completely innocent activity - to take a walk without supervision. But who knows, maybe this will be a reason for the Koreans to arrest me? And use the very fact of such a walk as evidence that I am a spy? If they accused a drunk twenty-one-year-old student of working for the CIA, what could they charge a thirty-six-year-old writer?
“Everything will be fine,” Alexander insists. “We’ll just take a walk to the exit of this block.” And there we will wait for Min and Ro. It will be just great for them - they won’t have to stop, wait and explain themselves to the security guard.”
I agree, although I'm still nervous. One way or another, you can’t see much in the dark - rows of gates and bushes hiding small embassy buildings and residences, frighteningly empty streets with no pedestrians or cars. I jump suddenly when Alexander's phone suddenly rings. This is Alec. He said that they were already coming for us. One of the rare occasions when I had the opportunity to use a brand new phone from Koryolink. Alexander winks at me and says that we will wait for them at the entrance to the block next to the security booth.
 
Chapter twenty two
I can't be alone and it's starting to drive me crazy. I didn’t expect that it would depress me so much, because I absolutely consciously signed up for this trip and knew what awaited me. But it turned out that the biggest difficulty one has to cope with during a month in North Korea is purely psychological. Previous trips had lasted a week or less—a quick dive back and forth into the smog and chaos of familiar Beijing streets. Now I understand that I underestimated the difficulty of a continuous long stay in the atmosphere of this strange looking glass. As a writer, I spend quite a lot of time alone - and I’m used to it, it’s normal for me, I feel quite comfortable. I don’t shy away from society - I enjoy being in the midst of people, at least among those people I like. But the time devoted to communication should be compensated by the same or even more time of deepening into oneself. Otherwise, I feel like I'm approaching some dangerous line. Constantly being surrounded by other people is exhausting. Especially if these are people you barely know and you have very little chance of getting to know them better. You have to be on your guard all the time: in such circumstances it is impossible to relax - you have to “be on the level” all the time. Especially here, where self-censorship should never fade into the background. Perhaps such an internal state is something natural for Koreans who were born and raised in such an environment and have become accustomed to living this way since childhood. But for everyone else, existing in conditions of constant self-control takes a huge amount of mental energy.
As a result, when you do manage to be alone, the feeling is eerie. As if someone, remaining invisible, is watching or eavesdropping on you. Or both at the same time. “They hear everything... Even when you think they can’t listen to you, chances are they’re still listening.”
On the way to the hotel, I peer through the window of our minibus into the landscapes of the empty but well-lit evening city center and am overcome by an emotion that I have not felt for a long time - fear. It’s as if I’m in a state of half-drunk devastation, and some kind of polyphony sounds in my head, but the most important thing is that I feel it first of all in my chest.
“Everyone informs on everyone... They are always watching you... And they report everything... They know everything... Great danger, great danger...”
Suddenly I realize that I am completely cut off from the outside world, information about which has been completely inaccessible to us for the past two weeks. There were chances to find out about what was happening outside both tonight and last week. We could ask all these expats who have access to the Internet: “What's the news from the outside world?” It’s strange, but none of us even thought to ask such a question. We forgot. You can imagine how easy it would be for the outside world to forget about us if we suddenly disappeared here.
In fact, I feel completely alone - which is paradoxical, because I am never alone. Crazy situation... What did I get myself into? I’m sitting here, in a minibus, next to people who are completely strangers to me, who will not be able to help in any way if, God forbid, I get into some kind of trouble. Of course, Min is cool, a real “new Korean”. But if someone standing above her suddenly decides to show or prove something using my example, will she be able to help me? To do this, she will definitely have to expose herself. This is how the system works. You inform, they inform on you, and you cannot help a person if he is accused of something. If you help, you thereby admit that you are an accomplice to his crimes. If your spouse gets into trouble, save yourself, voluntarily pull the trigger.
What about Alec and Alexander? I like them both very much. But then I looked at them and suddenly clearly understood: they are still children. And it's not even a matter of age. If they were not ten or twelve years younger than me, would they be able to do anything to help their classmate in the event of arrest and imprisonment?
Also this Museum of Atrocities, which I can’t get out of my head. No matter how harsh and bloody its exposition is, it is actually the least irritating factor affecting the perception of reality. It is clear that the Sinchon Museum was modeled after the Holocaust museums and memorials that tourists can visit in Europe. But everything there is immersed in a historical context, which Sinchon is completely devoid of. In European museums, any statements are supported by countless testimonies and evidence from various sources. We have studied that story thoroughly. When you visit, say, the "House of the Wannsee Conference" in Berlin, where the Nazi elite dispassionately developed and approved a plan for the mass murder of European Jews, you see that the layout of the exhibition is based on a detailed chronological diagram that gives insight into not only WHAT was done , but also about HOW and WHY events developed in exactly this way, what authentic documents are behind this. There is no “HOW” or “WHY” in Sinchon. All you see, other than the disgusting scenes, is rhetoric that simply reduces a specific conflict to an abstract struggle between good and evil. Pure, innocent Korean civilians with heartless imperialistic American bastards. "American soldiers" are never mentioned. Each time it is only “American imperialists” or, in order to completely deprive them of their humanity, wolves. Animals. The entire context in which these crimes allegedly took place has been erased. But this was a war. CIVIL WAR.
When it is said that these crimes were committed by "Americans" - not "American soldiers" or perhaps "the American government" but "Americans" - they are actually saying that not only are all Americans complicit in these atrocities, but also that at their core, all Americans are like animals, as is communicated in every corner of the museum right up to the very end of the exhibition. Finally, by blaming the American bastards, the North Koreans are trying to evade the painfully traumatic truth: the horrific crimes committed against them - like what they themselves committed - were crimes of Koreans against Koreans: the civil war completely destroyed any hint of civilization and sense of citizenship .
Due to the lack of self-awareness and criticality in the education system, Koreans often simply do not notice glaring contradictions in what they themselves say. As anyone who has tried to understand any of Kim Jong Il's books, the text of any of his speeches (or even read the editorial of "Rodong Sinmun") will tell you, propaganda rhetoric is such a mishmash of passionate confusion, belligerent and aggressive chest-punching that It is difficult to extract even the slightest grain of meaning from it. All this has a destructive effect, because - and foreigners immediately notice this - the museum’s exhibition leaves in the shadows any truth about what happened in Sinchon. What we were shown was a pseudo-historical museum; the exhibition appealed only to emotions. And this is a key tactic of the system in infantilizing its people; The goal of the regime is to teach not to think, but to feel. The only guiding principle is a simplified opposition between good and evil. No less primitive concepts are used by some Western politicians in their propaganda war against North Korea (“axis of evil,” for example). Reason and logic are completely absent in such approaches and in such an environment. All that remains is irrational fear and paranoia, which fills the gaping holes of consciousness.
 
Twenty-third chapter
So, what REALLY happened in Sinchon? In his novel The Guest, based on several conversations with a North Korean pastor living in Sinchon at the time of the massacre, Hwang Sokyun names two “foreign guests” forced upon the Koreans during the period of colonization and separation. These “guests” are the original ideological cause of all the riots and acts of violence that have occurred: Christianity and Marxism.
Christianity came to Sinchon quite early. During the Japanese occupation, many units of freedom and independence fighters operated in the region. In terms of economics, Sinchon was located in one of the richest places north of the 38th parallel. After the expulsion of the Japanese colonialists, many young local residents opposed communist repression aimed at suppressing religion, as well as against the principles of land redistribution. They had two options: flee to South Korea or stay and form a secret, underground anti-communist resistance that could fight the Korean People's Army from time to time.
According to South Korean historian Han Sunghoon, when North Korean troops retreated from Sinchon in October 1950, local communists formed guerrilla units that took the place of the regular army. They fought the South Korean army and US-led UN troops that entered the area. As a result, by the time leading up to the massacre in late 1950, Sinchon and its surrounding area had become a hotbed of violent sentiment among both leftists and right-wing radicals. As US and South Korean forces entered the city, right-wing groups felt the scales were tipping in their favor. Despite the fact that the Korean People's Army was ousted from Sinchon County at that time, neither the United States nor South Korea were able to establish complete control over it due to the numerous partisan detachments of various directions mixed with each other, the large number of murders that were committed in retaliation for the short-lived victories of some over others. Han writes: “These revenge killings exposed the nature of the Korean Civil War, which was not limited to blood feuds. From the end of Japanese colonial rule and the liberation of the nation until the formation of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, ongoing economic and religious conflicts between left and right led to the explosive outcome of war.”
In the years immediately following the massacre, while the Korean War was still raging, the Belgium-based International Association of Democratic Lawyers heard rumors of a bloody massacre of civilians in Sinchon and sent human rights teams to the region in 1951 and 1952 to investigate . During each visit, a large number of witnesses were interviewed. In the final report, the group said it had found compelling evidence that the US military did commit mass and individual killings of civilians, including women and children. (The same report also included accusations that the United States was using chemical weapons and pathogens against its enemies, which the United States continues to deny to this day.) For his part, Hwang, having conducted his own research before writing the novel, collected evidence from a number of eyewitnesses who claimed that that the massacres of Koreans were committed by their own fellow citizens, and that both sides of the political divide willingly resorted to violence. Kwak Pokhyeon, a South Korean who fought in one of the anti-communist guerrilla units during the war, claimed that the massacre was carried out by Korean right-wing militants. Kwak even admitted that he himself participated in the killings, but said that the number of civilian deaths was greatly exaggerated by the North Koreans.
According to Kwak, one of the massacres occurred shortly after the Americans crossed the 38th parallel and Christian far-right guerrilla forces took control of the area around Sinchon. Pro-communist guerrillas, who were hiding at a military base in the Kuwolsan Mountains, driven by hunger, began to penetrate into Sinchon. Christian right-wing radicals captured one of these units, led a dozen fighters into a mud hut in an apple orchard and then set it on fire. Those who tried to escape from this crematorium were hacked to death with pitchforks.
Other sources claim that the massacre was carried out by special police units sent into the region by South Korean dictator Syngman Rhee in the wake of advancing American troops. It follows that if the American army did not participate in the massacre, then its military personnel undoubtedly witnessed what was happening, or at least knew about it, but did nothing to stop the atrocities.
The Sinchon massacre, Han concludes, “cannot be viewed simply as mutual killings between left and right. It is necessary to understand that this is the result of contradictions that erupted after liberation, which existed during the colonial period, a consequence of the division of the country and the formation of two separate states in the South and the North. All this resulted in a war, which only exacerbated the contradictions of a class, hierarchical and religious nature.”
* * *
Why did North Korea wait until 1958 to open this museum?
The answer to this question is rooted in the subtleties of that crisis period in North Korean history. In 1956, Khrushchev read the famous “Closed Report,” the contents of which soon became not-so-secret and spread throughout the communist world. In this speech, he condemned the crimes and personality cult of his predecessor Stalin, who was a role model for Kim Il Sung. In the DPRK, a behind-the-scenes brutal factional ideological struggle began, since many members of the Kim government positively assessed the processes that began in the Soviet Union, which led to the rejection of Stalin-type personality cults. And Kim Il Sung and his entourage diligently sought to copy and reproduce a cult of this kind.
It was necessary to take measures to stop the spread of such movements, isolate the country from Soviet influence and declare publicly that only one path leads forward - “OUR WAY”. The songbun system was created. The ultra-nationalist doctrine of Juche - which advocated self-reliance - gradually replaced Marxism-Leninism as the official state ideology. The purges led to the defeat of all competing factions and, by early 1959, put an end to any political pluralism in the DPRK. Kim's turn to ultranationalism was motivated by more than just internal power struggles. There were also military considerations. Kim demanded the withdrawal of ALL foreign troops from the Korean Peninsula. In 1958, Chinese volunteers who had been stationed in North Korea to support the country in case another war broke out were indeed withdrawn from Korea. The Korean People's Army became the only military force in the North, a situation that continues to this day. The United States not only did not follow China's example, but, on the contrary, deployed atomic weapons in South Korea in 1957–1958, violating one of the fundamental principles of the Armistice Agreement. The move angered and greatly alarmed the North Koreans, who had consistently voiced protests that the United States ignored.
Fear and paranoia within the regime and the entire population, provoked by the deployment of American nuclear weapons on the peninsula, strengthened the anti-Americanism of the official state doctrine. Of course, North Koreans have been opposed to the United States since the war, but the strength and aggressiveness of this attitude, which continues to this day, is explained by what happened in the late 1950s. And the first step in anti-American hysteria organized at the state level was the construction of the Museum of American Military Atrocities. This is its real historical meaning.
In the DPRK, history cannot remain simply history in the sense in which it is perceived in most developed countries: as something relating only to the past, as a passive element in the construction of the present and future. In North Korea, history is perceived as if all the atrocities happened just yesterday, as a warning that the same thing can happen again, tomorrow or even in an hour. Therefore, hypervigilance is required of all citizens - it is one of those elements that makes a person a North Korean: all the horrors of the past and present could potentially be repeated in the future. The painful past, which the nation cannot forget, continues to influence the psychology of people in everyday life. Fear must be very deeply embedded in the public consciousness for the belief in the existence of an external enemy to persist. The role of the entire regime and its propaganda is to endlessly reproduce this fear.
In accordance with the vertical political structure, fear also has its own vertical in the DPRK. It is the root of the paranoia that you will begin to notice even just on the streets of the city and which you yourself will begin to sink into after spending enough time in the country - this is something I myself have only just begun to realize. This is even more than the Orwellian nightmare of a police state, than a life under constant surveillance and a reality in which everyone spies on everyone and informs on each other. All this may be quite bad - but, without a doubt, it is better than the vile forces of the outside world, who sleep and see how to destroy you, and in the most disgusting way.
For the North Koreans, however, there is one cure for the constant threat. There is another building in the Sinchon museum complex that foreigners are prohibited from entering. This is the place where vows are taken. There, groups must gather after touring the museum, curse the American imperialists who committed all these crimes, and swear revenge. This is an expression of solidarity. Unity through hatred, but unity nonetheless.
 
Part six
Victory Day
 
Twenty-fourth chapter
Today is a holiday, so there are no classes at the institute. Victory Day is celebrated every year on July 27, the day the Armistice Agreement was signed that ended the Korean War. On that day, the DPRK “won” the war.
We can judge how important this event is for the country by the fact that its date even appears on the consumer goods market. The name of the cigarettes Kim Jong-un smokes is “7.27.” They come in luxurious cream-colored packaging, with the brand literally embossed in gold above a gray engraving of a soldier holding a victory banner. The price - about seven dollars - makes them the most expensive cigarettes sold in North Korea. More expensive even than imported brands.
Our day begins with a visit to the zoo. Alexander and I asked about this because we had not visited the zoo before. And Alec hasn't been there since the reconstruction. Like almost all places in Pyongyang that can clearly demonstrate the greatness of the country, the zoo was recently renovated, for which large sums of money were spent. The opening took place - according to the latest issue of the Pyongyang Times - last weekend.
Hwa takes us through a dense crowd, forming a huge human swarm around a giant tiger's mouth, in the shape of which the main entrance is made. It's only nine in the morning, but there's already such a crowd. We go out and find ourselves in this whirlpool of Pyongyang people from all walks of life: here are entire families, soldiers, students, and members of the elite with small children - all festively dressed in honor of Victory Day in ironed shirts and multi-colored rubber boots, the latter - from for the light rain this morning.
During the time of Kim Jong Il, the Pyongyang Zoo gained quite a bad reputation among expats. Stories were told of half-starved animals howling in their tiny cages. There were rumors that the predators were fed the flesh of the bodies of executed political prisoners. Since then, living conditions for animals have improved significantly, although even this does not change the situation dramatically. This is a “traditional” type of zoo. In a country where dancing bears are still one of the main acts in the circus, there is no discourse about animal protection. The very phrase “animal rights” will sound comical to most North Koreans. Not a bear, but a man is the king of the universe.
Inside, everything is filled with children's squeals of delight as children throw chips and crackers into the cages. The plaques tell not only the name of the animal, but which Kim it was given to, directly or indirectly, and by which dubious political luminary from the second or third world. An elephant presented to the Great Leader Kim Il Sung in the year 48 of the Juche calendar (1959) by Ho Chi Minh. Cuban crocodile presented to Dear Leader Kim Jong Il in 69 Juche (1980) by the Cuban Embassy. Lion from Robert Mugabe...
There is a separate building for cats and dogs. Pets are quite a strange thing in Pyongyang, so according to the laws of local logic, they should be exhibited in a zoo. Three gray mongrels stand warily in the far corner of a steel cage, separated from us by a concrete fence as thick as a grown man's waist. “Come on, the one in the middle doesn’t get anything,” the young mother encourages her baby, who throws a cracker with glee and then watches the dogs fight over the gifted piece before popping another into his mouth. When another cracker lands on the concrete fence on the other side of the bars, Hwa pushes it with his umbrella so it falls so the dogs can get to it.
There is a long and almost motionless line in front of the building where the penguins are kept. We, probably because we are foreigners, can walk past it, as we are immediately led inside, where we join a group of elite teenagers for whom a private screening has been organized. They crowd around the enclosures, chatting with each other and taking photos and videos of the penguins swimming back and forth in the tank against a painted desert island in the background.
Another popular sight is talking parrots. Min elbows a crowd of children to capture images of parrots being taught to speak Korean! (“Hello!”) in response to the cracker he threw. Numerous photographers standing near mobile photo stands offer to capture your little one riding a live pony. Promotional photos show entire families sitting on poor animals, whose backs literally bend under the weight of people.
Behind a glass fence, two vultures are cleaning each other's outstretched necks. “They suck each other off!” - Min exclaims. I grimace, suspecting that Ming is simply using the wrong verb, but I decide to ignore it. Maybe they actually suck each other off. In general, what do I know about vultures?
“Oh, look, he’s scratched here! – Min squeals with childish delight. “It looks like there’s something wrong with his skin.”
“Maybe it’s some kind of disease,” I guess. “No,” Min shakes his head and points at the other vulture. “The big one definitely did it.”
Squatting in the parking lot are several “grasshoppers” - poor old women who move from place to place, hiding from the authorities and illegally selling all sorts of things from their backpacks. They quickly exchange candy and wrapped ice cream for won and hard currency. We wait for Ming near the monumental statue of Kim Il Sung. I notice several guys who clearly look like security guards standing around our minibus. These are young, tall and attractive guys with well-fed faces, in impeccable blue suits and fashionable, South Korean-style haircuts, their eyes hidden by dark Ray-Ban glasses. Suddenly, like an owl who has spotted its prey, one of them literally falls on the old merchant woman and roughly drags her somewhere. I try to follow them unnoticed, but they disappear behind the rows of buses somewhere in the back of the parking lot. No matter where they take her, it can't end well for her.
* * *
On the way back, as we drive through Pyongyang, I feel a sense of lightness. It's cloudy today, but the trees are still in bloom, the folk song blaring from the car speakers is reminiscent of a cat concert, but despite all this, it even seems to me that our minibus is not as dark as usual; I was probably influenced by the spirit of Victory Day. The streets are filled with young people. Everyone is very smart. Guys in suits, girls in colorful chosonots. On the day of the national holiday, they all go to a mass dance event. We're going to join them. But first we stop at the Changwangsan Hotel, which is located opposite the cone-shaped Pyongyang Ice Palace, for a cup of coffee.
I mutter to myself the chorus of the song “Forward to Paektusan!” group "Moranbon". These naturally catchy tunes are everywhere—they're played on the radio, sure, but we also hear them in every restaurant and store we go into. It seems that this haunting music itself is playing in your head. After a few days, she starts stalking you, even if she's not actually playing anywhere. The will of the people, their unity and striving for one goal - all this is designed to reflect the sweet melodies, this endless North Korean accompaniment. Try to understand what is behind harmony in order to know the truth.
I might be exaggerating and simplifying things a little if I say that EVERYONE here is living a lie. However, in the same way, one cannot say that no one ever lies. It's just that no one is telling the truth.
As we pull up onto the oval ramp in front of the hotel, we notice a North Korean girl in a student uniform standing next to a blue-eyed blond man with a doe-like face. They turn towards our approaching minibus. The guy stared at us - “who else is the devil here?” “Here...” Alexander angrily utters a dirty French curse and sighs somewhat ominously. - I know this guy. And his presence here was not intended...” The lobby of the Changwangsan Hotel is filled with young people coming in and out to take advantage of the facilities there. A massive dance show is scheduled to begin at three o'clock in the afternoon on the street in front of the Pyongyang Sports Palace. I've never been inside. It opened in Juche 62 (1973) and is the largest indoor sports facility in North Korea, according to a local guidebook. This is where Dennis Rodman played basketball in front of Kim Jong-un.
“Actually,” Alexander says under his breath, “I know both of them. The girl too."
He tumbles out of the minibus, Alec and I follow. A Korean girl in the uniform of a student at Kim Il Sung University says something to a young man in French with a Parisian pronunciation. She is one of the Korean students who once came as an exchange student to Alexander University. When she sees Alexander approaching, her face lights up: “Alexander! Mon frere!
Alexander leans over and hugs her. Myeonghwa is responsible for all French students studying at Kim Il Sung University. At the moment there is only one such person, and he is standing in front of us. Patrice and Alexander greet each other very reservedly. During Alexander’s last visit to Pyongyang, a special relationship developed between him and Myonghwa. She even went against the rules and organized a dinner for him with a businessman whom he had previously met at a North Korean restaurant in Dubai.
Unfortunately, she must run. She was already saying goodbye to Patrice when we arrived.
“How about a glass of beer?” – Patrice asks after waving his hand after Myunghwa.
“I don’t drink,” says Alexander. – I mean, I don’t drink here. But I’ll have a cup of tea or something like that.”
"Fine. Went".
We follow them into the hotel lobby, where we are greeted by a huge oil painting of a smiling Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il on top of Mount Paektusan. We turn sharply to the right and find ourselves in a restaurant located on the first floor. Despite the fact that the hotel is already quite shabby for the most part and is popular mainly among middle-class Chinese businessmen, the restaurant is still loved by wealthy residents of the central regions.
“I don’t do anything here except drink all the time,” Patrice spits out French words at the speed of a machine gun, and he is clearly glad to have the opportunity to talk to a compatriot for the first time in four months. “It’s such a fucking melancholy that there’s absolutely nothing to do, just drink, drink and drink. I have to drink four beers before I go to bed at night, otherwise I won't fall asleep! And you know what's funny? – he leans over with a strange, crazy expression in his glassy eyes. “Before I came here, I didn’t drink at all.”
Patrice smiles briefly at us, his eyes darting back and forth. He has a strange gray coating on his teeth, as if they are covered with a shell of some transparent substance. Some kind of artificial glaze. Alec and I later debated whether this was the result of daily libations or a mineral deficiency. And now Alec goes to a separate table with Min and Ro.
“Your friend – does he understand French?” I speak a little, but I prefer not to open my mouth. Patrice turns to me and addresses me in Korean, even though I am as blond as he is, and Alexander has already told him that I am American. He suddenly stands up and heads to the bar to get another beer.
"Will you come back?" – Alexander asks with embarrassment and irritation.
"Yes Yes".
“Travis,” Alexander says, turning to me. - Excuse me, please, but could you move to Alec? I promise I’ll explain everything to you later.”
* * *
The festivities are about to begin, so Alec and I make our way down the street to the square in front of the indoor stadium. Mass dances, attended by hundreds of young people, usually university students, take place in cities across the country on the occasion of almost every national holiday. The required dress code for men is wide-legged black trousers, matching smart black boots, a white collared shirt - either short or long sleeve - and a red tie. Women must wear chosonot of any color; today pink and lavender dominate. The students' faces express a range of emotions, from devastation to awkwardness and outright boredom, which reveals the inevitable lack of enthusiasm for participating in these choreographed events, whether military parades, mass dances or physical work trips - participation in them is mandatory if you are sent to them and you couldn’t pay off or find someone who would agree to go instead of you.
At a predetermined time, the dancers take their places in lines in the parking lot. When the command is heard from the huge speakers located on both sides of the entrance to the stadium, the students begin to move forward. Dressed in the same uniform, the ceremony leaders direct the dancers so that they stand in several circles. Music sounds and the dancers change formation. Each song has a specific choreographic combination. Nothing special - something like a simplified ballroom dance: they take a couple of steps towards their partner, move their arms back and forth, spin hand in hand, move away from each other, take three steps back, raise their hands up to the heavens, clap their hands, then - repeat everything from the beginning. Then - something like a foxtrot with minimal body contact. One refugee I once met in South Korea, who once had to participate in a similar dance show, said that there is no preliminary preparation. There are those who know the dance, others need to repeat after them. Just watch what the girl in front of you and the boy to your right are doing, repeat his movements. As people standing in circles turn at designated moments, your dance partner changes. There is no clear division based on gender: very often guys' partners are boys, and girls dance with girls. Everything happens very mechanically, in most couples the dancers avoid looking into each other's eyes. And all this - under the vigilant gaze of the Kims, who smile from above, looking at the crowd from huge portraits installed above the main entrance to the stadium.
Security closes the entrance to the square from the streets. Behind her line stands a small number of locals who watch the action. But for the most part, the spectacle is intended for foreign tourists, who can crowd here, take photos and videos, and some even decide to join in the dancing. This surprises and confuses most of the Korean dancers on the show, who are forced to include clumsy outsiders in their ranks.
After a few melodies that sound moody and 1940s-style, the energy begins to flow with the first notes of "We're Coming to the Future." Suddenly filled with enthusiasm, the dancers begin to vigorously repeat: march forward three steps, march back three steps, march right three steps with arms raised, clap, turn left with hands on hips, then do the same thing again.
And so - forty-five minutes. After this, the mass dance ends suddenly without any fanfare ending. Participants leave their circles and line up. A loud command is heard, they march towards the parking lot. There, some climb onto waiting buses. However, most mix with other pedestrians and go home or perhaps to another prescribed activity.
* * *
Patrice and Alexander are waiting for us in the parking lot near our minibus. It turns out that today is Patrice’s last day in Pyongyang, so our short “hello” becomes a short “bye.”
“It was nice to meet you,” Patrice says to Alec and me, apparently having gained enough courage to finally speak English. “Have a good time here. Koreans are the best people,” he throws an insincere smile. - Indeed".
* * *
Later that evening, on the balcony of my room, Alexander told me about Patrice. It turned out that at one time they planned to come here together. Both applied to Kim Il Sung University through their contact in Paris - the same one who had previously organized one of Alexander’s first trips. It seems that it turned out that Patrice’s application was approved, but Alexander’s was not.
Patrice came from the French elite: he is the nephew of a former prime minister and the son of a Hong Kong-based billionaire. When Patrice and Alexander met in Paris to discuss joint plans to study in Pyongyang, Patrice did not hide his true intentions. For someone who has serious money and real connections, sanctions will not be a big problem; he can easily bypass them, if not completely ignore them. Pyongyang offers enormous business opportunities. Doesn't Alexander agree with this?
Well, not quite. His interests were purely academic. He really wanted to learn the language, get acquainted with the culture of the country, and learn as much as possible about it. Prior to this, he completed a bachelor's degree in North Korea to obtain a corresponding degree in sociology. But Alexander also realized that the North Koreans would bend over backwards at any hint of potential investment from someone like Patrice. Alexander did not have such capital. But he hoped that if he could make friends with Patrice, even temporarily, then he could somehow attach himself to this locomotive.
What kind of business this could be, Alexander did not know. Patrice's family was involved in a wide variety of businesses and was involved in many businesses in East Asia: hotels, wine, cosmetics. Perhaps in less legal types of business too. Alexander could only guess.
When Patrice suddenly stopped responding to his emails, Alexander realized that he had been “unhooked.” “He probably had thoughts like, 'Who cares? I’m going, but he’s not.” He was definitely surprised to see me today.” Alexander sniffles: “Of course, he didn’t need me. He must have thought I was standing in his way. So he probably told the Koreans that it would be better if he went alone."
Moreover, for Patrice, with his biography and family connections, it would be very good if no one knew that he had visited North Korea.
“My uncle doesn’t even know that I’m here now,” Patrice told Alexander after his third glass of beer.
Bullshit, Alexander thought: “Everyone knows that his uncle, through Hong Kong, does business throughout Asia. I will never believe that Patrice came here on his own to learn the language, he is not at all interested in it. He could easily go to South Korea and study the language there as much as he wanted.”
“These Koreans are complete fools,” Patrice ranted between sips of beer, but he spoke under his breath. “It’s incredible how brainwashed they are.” They are unable to understand the simplest principles of doing business! They need to explain EVERYTHING - except, of course, for the simple idea that I am here to do business... But, you know, while I was here, I could try to be useful. Observe politeness. But you need to understand, Alex, that there are things I just can't tell you. I know a lot of things. In fact, I know EVERYTHING. I even attended the last congress of the Labor Party. They invited me. And I saw HIM. OF THE MARSHAL HIMSELF. Very close. Do you know what it means? They trust me, these idiots. They need me. Imagine this. I am one of the very few foreigners in the whole world who has shaken hands..."
His voice faded in fear, Patrice was afraid to say Number Three's name out loud in a crowded restaurant.
“I know everything,” said Patrice, bending down. “I even know something about you, Alex.” They told me."
"What do you know? – Alexander asked. - With whom did you talk?"
"I can not tell. I have many contacts here. I know many secrets."
Patrice's eyes darted around in fear, and his voice became even quieter.
“They know everything we do. Even when we masturbate. You need to be very careful and watch who you say to whom and what you say. You can complain about some complete nonsense, just without thinking, without any second thought - and then you hear about this complaint a week later from the lips of a complete stranger. They report everything, you know that. They have a whole network here. They all went crazy. And they know EVERYTHING."
“Are you okay, Patrice? You seem very… nervous.”
"No! I'm fine. Why?"
"You're constantly looking over your shoulder."
"No no no. I'm not nervous! I'm great. Why are you asking such questions? Waiter! More beer. And one more for my friend."
“I don't want beer. I do not drink".
“Then I’ll drink it to you.”
 
Twenty-fifth chapter
If Kim Jong Il directed the main efforts of his artistic nature to propaganda in literature and cinema, then today music seems to be the most seductive propaganda tool for those in power. It comes from every store and restaurant, you can hear it even when you get into a taxi. The songs are whimsical and old-fashioned, and the lyrics are filled with ideological content, but these melodies quickly sink into the soul. After living in North Korea for a few days, you start humming them to yourself. In the rare moments of relative quiet, I often find myself missing these songs.
Teasing Alec a little, I started calling this musical genre “Sevkor” - a kind of variant of the so-called “K-pop”. This genre is the only acceptable and officially approved one. In fact, it is a stylistic mishmash of everything that could be considered anthemic: Disney and Broadway ballads, inspirational gospel, Chinese synth pop, Russian disco, patriotic folk songs - with the greatest possible sensuality in every note, which is emphasized by opera-level vocals, usually a soprano. "Sevkor", borrowing elements of all these genres, preserves and emphasizes the folk character of music, which should inspire the masses: in any case, with the help of introduced borrowings, North Koreans emphasize their legitimacy, this is a sign of survival, victory, which they demonstrate to the world, where - let's To be frank, everyone hates them. This music is so haunting and cloying that something sinister peeks through its molasses.
The “hottest” representative of “Sevkor” is the girl group “Moranbon”. She is truly North Korean, each participant was personally selected by Kim Jong-un not only for their musical talent, but also for their attractive appearance. All twenty members of the group wear military nurse uniforms at performances, complete with - uh - short skirts and high heels. This appearance was supposed to shock the audience at the group's first concert, held on July 6, 2012. This was, after all, only a few years after Kim Jong Il issued a decree lifting the ban on women wearing trousers. Skirts above the knee seemed something unprecedented and obscene - yes, yes, I’m not joking.
The pop style of the Moranbong group is quite consistent with the level of music song contests such as Eurovision. True, the texts glorify the greatness of the country and its army, led by the Marshal himself. His father, Kim Jong Il, also had a “court” musical group, Pochonbo. Musical preferences are formed in childhood and adolescence and very often remain for life. Kim Jong Il loved Soviet songs like “um-pa-pa” that sounded in his youth. By 2012, Pochonbo's Russian disco-inspired melodies were already sounding decidedly old-fashioned. People are frankly tired of them. Kim Jong Un was forced to contend with many legacy problems, including the fact that Western and South Korean music had begun to enter the country through a black market network. Therefore, there was an urgent need to update the official sound of the country, discarding all sorts of accordions and other outdated Soviet musical trappings in order to please the younger generation, of which Kim Jong-un himself was a part. After all, he needed to win over young people. It was very fortunate that the first public performance of the Moranbong group took place in front of students in Pyongyang.
We know from Dennis Rodman that Marshall's two favorite tunes are the themes from Rocky and Dallas. They undoubtedly remained permanently imprinted in the mind of young Kim Jong-un, who lived and studied in Switzerland as a teenager. Therefore, the orchestra performed these themes throughout the banquet, held one evening during the famous basketball player’s first visit to Pyongyang. In addition to such stylistic influences, Moranbong's music layers electronic beat and soul, with its "vocal acrobatics" reminiscent of Whitney and Mariah. At concerts, girls dance synchronously against the backdrop of laser special effects and videos of rocket launches tearing into the sky, ecstatically marching soldiers, as well as images of the most important rock star of all - the Marshal himself, around whom his citizen fans are fighting in hysterics.
Simplified to slogans, sentimental texts that do not produce the desired effect in literature, cinema and on ubiquitous propaganda posters, it turns out, can sound very convincing and are easy to remember when packaged in the gold of pop overdrive. The song “We strive for the future!”, which caused shouts of “hurray!” during a mass dance, represents an anthem of youth and a call to unite the country through studying all night long. This is the celebration of a new country in a new era, the great era of the Workers' Party of Korea. Now is the very new time when one should praise one’s fatherland for all the wonderful achievements and inventions that have glorified it throughout the world. And glorifying the time in which you, today’s youth, live is above all. Every day is Victory Day.
Then came the rousing song “Forward to Mount Paektusan!” Her rhythm is catchy enough to cause hysterics on the dance floor - if they exist in this country. But at the same time, you can goose-step to this song! The soldiers sing it out loud as they march in their columns.
At the moment of climax, the tonality rises by an octave, which symbolizes an even higher flight of the spirit. Overlapping the choir's singing, an improvisation of a flowing soprano sounds, which reaches the highest notes in the style of Mariah Carey, the heart is breaking with love for the highest symbol of the Motherland - the sacred mountain of the Korean people. Mount Paektusan - where the mythical founder of Korea, Tangun, was born. Mount Paektusan - Kim Il Sung's fortress during his courageous fight to drive out the Japanese invaders. Mount Paektusan is where Kim Jong Il is said to have been born to continue his father's fight. This is the place where “miracles and good fortune come to our land,” as this song says.
However, don’t make the mistake of thinking that this is all frivolous entertainment for these singing beauties. There is also a very serious, sensual side to Sevkor's sonic aesthetic that they espouse in their music, which aligns with a more philosophical view of what should be at the core of the Korean soul, of what it means to be Korean. A description of the canons of “Sevkor” will be incomplete without recalling the numerous slow ballads, to which one would hardly want to goose-step, but without which one can hardly understand the sensual origins of the spirit of today. Seeing song titles such as “Repentance”, “Burning Desire” or “Voice of My Heart”, any foreigner can easily be deceived into thinking that these are ordinary love songs. But if their melodies are unlikely to be very different from those to which you first danced a slow dance in the hall of your school, then the lyrics of these songs are filled with a completely different meaning - they are almost all addressed to only one specific object of love.
In the song “World of Compassion,” lead singer Ryu Ching-a reflects on what is it with this incredible power that draws so many people—in fact, the whole world—to Comrade Kim Jong-un. Maybe his warmth? His kindness? “Why do I feel him so close to me? - she sings. “Why do I feel the warmth of his heart, burning with love?” And just like the crowds that follow him everywhere, beaming with happiness and wiping away tears of joy, “I am drawn to him by his soul, filled with compassion.”
After a rhythmic string solo, all seven vocalists sing in unison:
His compassion is worth more than tons of gold.
It is the envy of the whole world.
Even at the edges of the sky
A world of boundless compassion.
His love for us, for the people of Korea, for people “in whose veins the same blood flows,” Ryu intones passionately, kneeling down and literally pushing this racial formula out of his lungs. Songs like these, in which the soloist comes to the fore, are usually performed with such passion that at times it seems that the singer is about to lose consciousness from lack of oxygen.
In the rhythmic ballad "Burning Desire", the Marshall is addressed directly. “Marshal,” says lead singer Kim Yugyeong in her sweet soprano voice, “we know that you will now begin your long journey through the night, which you have to do every night in your selfless devotion to your country; but we want you to know that we are all thinking about you.” The sounds of drums burst into the musical fabric, the maximum volume is reached, enhanced by reverberation, while the members of the group sing in ecstasy in chorus: “Marshal, we passionately want only one thing - for you to be in good health. Our happiness, our destiny - everything depends on you, dear Marshal.”
Burning heart. Passionate desire. Lyrically, everything is so hot and scorching, but when you listen to the songs, you understand that the fire they cause is more like St. Elmo's Fire. And if you listen to this song for a long time, it is very likely that you will experience a burning sensation in one place of the body that is never mentioned in such songs. The vocabulary characteristic of the specific socialism of the DPRK is depressingly limited, but this is more than compensated for by musical expression.
As is customary in state propaganda, everything in these songs is unnaturally exaggerated. But in music, outpourings of completely unbridled passion do not seem alien. This format is best suited for propaganda.
But the Moranbong group also gives out its adaptations of old musical classics of the DPRK, showing that fiery modern rhythms can be applied to long-known, famous motives. The slow, sensual songs have obvious roots in works like 1961's "We Envy No One." This is still the first song children learn at school. At the same time, the lively pop numbers fit well into the development of North Korean pop music, which includes songs such as the song "Whistle" from the late 1980s. She, in particular, is remembered for her sly borrowing - in the part that is an instrumental medley - of the theme from “Gimme! Gimme! Gimme! (A Man after Midnight)” by the Swedish group ABBA (which Madonna used much later, in 2005, in her “Hung Up” - simply a canon of pop music!).
I admit that the word “Sevkor” sounds like some kind of ponderous imitation of the word “hardcore”, and their concept of “rigidity” is absurdly related. Only in the case of Sevkor, harshness does not refer to the sound, but to the intensity of the sanctioned propaganda content and the violence hidden in it. However, the “core” part of this word can not only be understood as an abbreviation for the word “Korea”, but also be associated with “core”, because these songs are the center of seething emotions and sensuality. Like Japanoise and other regional expressions of extreme "freedom" and sensuality in music, Sevkor is unlikely to enter the international arena the way K-pop did - although its sound is very "sticky" and is liked wide audience.
 
Twenty-sixth chapter
Entertainment for the masses - created by the masses themselves.
Collective expression of emotions has always been a canonical form of folk entertainment in the DPRK. Until 2013, the biggest annual event that attracted the largest number of foreign tourists to the country was the Arirang Festival, which is known as the Mass Games. Actually, "Arirang" is a folk tale used as an allegory for the division of Korea. It tells about a young couple who are separated by an evil, treacherous landowner. This story formed the basis of a popular song that has become widespread in the southern part of the peninsula, but in the North it now plays the role of an unofficial national anthem.
More than one hundred thousand people usually took part in the festival - acrobats, athletes, singers, dancers, musicians, and standard bearers. Oh my God, who was there! At the festival they showed a super-monumental one and a half hour show dedicated to the revolutionary history of the country - there is nothing even close in grandeur anywhere in the world. More precisely, an event of this scale cannot be organized in any other country. (One overexcited tourist is reported to have exclaimed, “This is impossible in the capitalist world. We’re just not that organized.”) I attended one of the last festivals in 2012, on my second trip to the DPRK. Then they said that in the future they plan to organize performances of a different type, but all this is still just in the plans. “Mass Games” still remain a relic of the Kim Jong Il era.
The Arirang Festival, created by Kim Jong-in in 1972 as a continuation of his father's birthday celebrations, has become a "new word." This, however, is another dubious statement of propaganda, since mass acrobatic shows were very often organized in the USSR, and even earlier were part of demonstrations of various nationalist forces in Europe in the 19th century. Putting originality aside, Kim, together with his close filmmakers, maximized the entertainment value of the action, turning it into another work of art - along with the monumental buildings that define the appearance of modern Pyongyang.
What happened outside Rynrado Stadium that evening was very similar to the preparations for any mass event in the DPRK. In those moments when there was no need to do something in accordance with the script, people simply crowded around or squatted around waiting for a command. Families gathered around the fountain, illuminated by rotating lights in every color of the rainbow. Several military regiments stood in formation awaiting the command to march into the stadium and take their seats in the stands in the Korean-only sectors. Apart from the soldiers, the largest group in this square were the pioneers in red ties, who crowded everywhere. They smiled and waved more than anyone else to foreign tourists, who, one might say, were isolated from everything that was happening; they stood in the parking lot near their buses while the guides counted everyone’s heads and handed out entrance tickets. Another group of people were the main participants of the show, dressed in appropriate costumes, who marched in an orderly manner to the back of the stadium.
We knew we were about to see something big as we entered the stadium and took our seats. Thousands of people with flags - apparently they were some kind of hosts of the event - stood in strict order on the stadium field. Behind them are several thousand more young girls in gymnastics uniform. Twenty thousand schoolchildren flipped colored boards back and forth in perfect synchronicity to form the world's largest LCD screen. It is unclear how the signal to begin was given. Children shouted something like “hey!”, people with flags stepped forward and then turned back, while thousands of young women in chosonot rushed forward. The lights dimmed as the volume of holiday music and the excitement of the crowd increased.
The story begins in 1905, a relatively idyllic time in the nation's history that would be overshadowed by the Japanese occupation just five years later. However, instead of the usual criticism of the Japanese imperialists (which is abundant in the literature and cinema of the DPRK), in this case the emphasis was placed on the kindness and purity inherent in the Koreans. The song “Arirang” was sung by a singer, and mountain landscapes appeared on a live “screen”. Then thousands of women, standing in lines on the stadium field, performed a traditional dance. Suddenly, the red glow of the sunrise appeared on the screen, symbolizing the birth of Kim Il Sung. The audience burst into applause. This is the beginning of the history of the nation.
Two pistols, according to the official version of history, inherited by the Eternal President after the death of Kim Hyong-jik in 1926, floated across the screen while dancers dressed in military uniforms marched across the field with the synchronicity of a wind-up toy. According to the official version, the family patriarch used these pistols when fighting against the Japanese. In due time, Kim Jong Il will inherit them from his father, probably in the same way as Kim Jong Un, which symbolizes the legality of inheriting power.
And then the children appeared, who had previously stood behind a huge screen on the opposite side of the stadium. To the accompaniment of instrumental music, thousands of children ran across the stadium field, stood in perfect straight lines and began to make their cute, perfectly synchronized movements. The audience screamed with delight. “Children are the kings of our nation,” Kim Il Sung liked to repeat. But look at them - smiling and simply perfect. Why are they so perfect? The answer is simple: in the DPRK, children are raised not by parents, but by the state.
Most foreign tourists - spectators of the Arirang festival - are simply not able to understand the symbolism of each action. But everything is great anyway. What cannot be missed in this extravaganza is the dynamic fusion of spectators and performers: of course, the target audience of this performance is the Koreans themselves, most of whom are also the actors. Throughout the ritual, any division between “us” and “them,” participants and spectators, disappears, dissolving into the collective experience of universal rejoicing.
* * *
No one fully understands why the “Mass Games” were stopped being organized. Some suggest that the new government realized how unpopular they were among the participants, especially among the parents of those thousands of children who had to hold this huge “screen”. Rehearsals for the event took place over almost a whole year and were very grueling. Children were pulled out of school for several months to practice turning over screen shields in perfect synchronization. It is said that children were not even allowed to use the toilet during hours-long rehearsals: everyone had to act in accordance with the chain of command, and his bladder in accordance with the collective will.
 
Chapter twenty seven
The creation of a network of pioneer palaces throughout the country is the result of not only the North Koreans’ love for children and care for them, but also the desire to identify and develop young talents as early as possible, which can then be used for propaganda purposes. It is here, during extracurricular activities, that the most gifted children from a very young age can improve their natural abilities.
After the end of the mass dances, we drive across the city to the Palace of Pioneers and Schoolchildren of the Mangyongdae District - the district in which Kim Il Sung was born. This palace is considered the most prestigious. There are many famous people among its graduates, for example, most of the girls from the Moranbon group studied here. A visit to this Pioneer Palace is one of the classic points of the tourist program in the DPRK. Since the major, almost complete renovation in 2015, carried out on the personal orders of Kim Jong-un, almost the main thing in a tour of the palace is a demonstration of its architecture and renovated interiors, which even threatens to relegate the children themselves to the background. The size of the building is truly impressive, its glass and concrete structure and semicircular shape symbolizes the embrace of Supreme Leaders Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il, whose official portraits are in the center of this semicircle, directly above the doors of the main entrance. The structure above them resembles a flying saucer with a glass roof, and offers a magnificent view of the nearby Gwangbok Street. On the way to the main entrance, we pass one of the most kitschy works of the Mansudae Art Studio - two winged copper horses of the Chollima type, harnessed to a cart full of jubilant children, who are pulling at the reins: the arrival of the kings of the nation.
As soon as we get inside, eye-catching miracles begin. Passing a brightly lit urn-shaped bas-relief on which is engraved in gold a facsimile of Kim Il Sung's handwritten words of blessing, we make our way through the corridors of the palace, which are painted from floor to ceiling in different colors depending on the sports and art is intended for the corresponding parts of the building. Finally, at one point the corridor ends and a space eight floors high and a huge multi-colored chandelier hanging from the ceiling appear.
A girl in a pioneer tie leads us through several richly decorated halls. In the Hall of Science, on the floor is a huge model of the entire Korean Peninsula, behind which stands a model of a space rocket with the DPRK flag painted on it. The Arts Hall features a huge mural with a musical theme: a rainbow stretches across a blue sky, with a concert grand piano sitting on a purple stage underneath. The walls of the corridors are decorated with color photographs showing Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il and Kim Jong Un during their visits to the Palace and the jubilant teenagers surrounding the leaders. We are then taken through several classrooms where we see child prodigies in action. In a rehearsal room with gleaming hardwood floors, the prima ballerina gives lessons to young ballerinas in black suits and pink hats. Another class teaches how to play the gayageum, probably the most common Korean musical instrument, which consists of several thick rope-like strings that are strung with pegs on a wooden base. To play it, you need to make a serious effort: press the strings very hard with one hand, and play with the other by plucking. In another room, an orchestra of young accordionists is rehearsing an instrumental version of the song “We Envy No One.” The following classes are dedicated to the visual arts. Children, the youngest of whom are only five years old, practice calligraphy by dipping horsehair brushes into ink as smiling Chiefs look down on them from portraits. Those students who have already completed the first stages of training are in another part of the room working on full-sized propaganda posters, writing in elegant fonts. In another room, five-year-olds are busy embroidering flowers on fabric.
The culmination of the excursion is the general presentation. In one of the classrooms, we are seated in front of a line of teenagers dressed in the same uniform: girls in blue and white chosonots, boys in white short-sleeved shirts and dark blue wide-leg trousers. “Koreans are zainichi,” Alexander whispers.
* * *
"Zainichi" is a Japanese word used to describe people living temporarily in the country. But “zainichi Koreans” actually live in Japan permanently. Their families moved to the islands several generations ago. Most trace their Japanese ancestry to colonial times, when Koreans moved to Japan for work or education and then remained in the country after Korea was liberated and the peninsula was divided. Zainichi Koreans are a formidable ethnic group that are often discriminated against. And like many ethnic minorities around the world, they organize into communities, in part due to social stigma.
After the war, two associations of “Korean Zainichi” arose in Japan to protect and promote their interests. The first, Mindan, was aimed at South Korea. But the pro-Pyongyang Chongryong Association was much more popular. This organization was one of the main social forces behind the movement for the voluntary repatriation of ethnic Koreans to the DPRK, which began in 1959. Due to the deep-rooted racism, xenophobia and paranoia in Japanese society, it was not difficult to gain support for this movement from the Japanese government, which was completely willing to get rid of as many Koreans as possible. Until the spring of 1960, North Korea successfully received and housed a huge number of repatriates - up to a thousand people a week. Those who were the first were the luckiest: many were given apartments in Pyongyang. And, I must say, this was a very successful move by the DPRK government. The first repatriates, in letters to their relatives who remained in Japan, often spoke positively about the new living conditions.
But then, the more new settlers arrived in their historical homeland, the fewer such letters became. Instead, letters of a very alarming content arrived in Japan more and more often: they began with praises of Kim Il Sung and enthusiasm for life under socialism, and ended with requests for basic necessities that even the poorest of the poor Koreans in Japan could obtain without problems. Such requests clearly contradicted previous claims of abundant new life. The veiled references to the hard work that had to be done and the consequences of relocation to remote rural corners of the country were actually a warning to relatives who remained in Japan: they should reconsider their plans for returning to their historical homeland. Some letters contained more explicit and discouraging warnings, written in tiny handwriting.
Based on the stories of those repatriates who later, during the famine of the 1990s, managed to escape from North Korea, we can get a clear picture of what happened to many of them. What at first seemed like a savvy move by the North Korean government ended up becoming a burden on the resource-poor country as more and more displaced people arrived. A significant part of them could immediately see the huge gap between what they were promised and real life in their new homeland.
In the port of Chongjin on the east coast, where all the Japanese Koreans came, there were crowds of sullen locals who were obliged to greet the new arrivals with chants and bouquets of flowers. The Zainichi Koreans who went ashore from those ships later said that a wave of disappointment covered them the minute they saw the worn, tattered clothes and the sun-burnt faces of the people who greeted them from the crowd, the gray and ugly buildings of this city, empty shelves of local stores.
As already mentioned, at first some families of former Zainichi Koreans managed to settle down very well in North Korea. Those who had close relatives in Japan could receive cash assistance and parcels of various goods, which they exchanged, sold, or kept for themselves. “Ordinary” Koreans were jealous of them and because of this they had a strong dislike for them. Later, many of the settlers became victims of official discrimination: because they lived in enemy territory, they were considered politically unreliable. The number of repatriates who ended their days in the camps is unknown. However, at least one refugee, Kang Cheol-hwan, a former Zainichi Korean who was imprisoned with his family at the Yodok concentration camp, claims that many displaced people were subjected to similar political persecution.
After the normalization of relations between South Korea and Japan in 1965, repatriation programs for Koreans became much smaller, but continued to exist until 1984. Nowadays, there are no more settlers, but the Chonryong Association still retains its influence: under its auspices, a network of schools operates in Japan, where Zainichi Koreans study the great exploits of Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il. Every summer, Zainichi Korean families send their children to Pyongyang for cultural, educational and tourism programs.
* * *
The light goes out. A little girl of about six, with a smile as if glued to her lips, approaches the microphone. She greets the audience - mostly parents and tourists - with a voice trembling with ecstasy, imitating the famous TV evening news anchor Lee Chung-hee. This manner of delivering speeches probably came from the melodramatic Japanese Shimpa theater, which was popular in Korea during colonial times. Of course, most North Koreans today are unlikely to suspect this. Then the girl gracefully leaves the stage and the red curtain rises. The beginning of the performance is like a rocket launch: the silence is broken by music that bursts out at full blast.
Like at a pop concert, the numbers follow one after another. Many of them are a mixture of traditional Korean art and propaganda in the usual North Korean style, which gives them a “modern” sound. An ensemble of girls dances Buchaechum, a traditional Korean dance with fans. The chubby five-year-old toddler gives a piercing viola solo that can revive any sleeping beauty. Another boy shows impressive acrobatic feats. The girl soloist puts some kind of urn on her head and begins to dance, quickly spinning and moving around the entire stage. She never lost her balance, the smile never left her face for a moment, as if it was glued tightly. A choir of eight girls sings a song to the accompaniment of a young accordionist. Next, several accordionists compete with each other, performing roulades at an incredible pace. The accordion is the country's favorite musical instrument. Some foreign musicians claim that the best accordions are made in the DPRK.
The penultimate number, against the backdrop of the Labor Party Monument, is the full composition of the youth orchestra, in which Western musical instruments coexist with traditional Korean ones. Under the leadership of a thirteen-year-old boy conductor in a pioneer tie, the orchestra performs some composition, and a young girl, moving to the center of the stage, recites a poem about her glorious homeland. She is then joined by two more girls dressed in the same outfits. This trio begins to sing a victory song in honor of the Labor Party. Next, a pre-teen girl, wrapped in chosonot, gives a dizzying drum solo consisting of eight leather drums, after which she is joined, filling the entire stage, by young drummers and drummers, who have their own drums of different shapes and sizes on straps over their shoulders. They all perform a complex and fast rhythm together, working as a single mechanism. When the sound of the last blow fades, they bow in unison to thunderous applause.
All numbers are worked to perfection. Every movement is graceful, every note is heard absolutely clearly, no matter how high or low. The curtain rises and falls at exactly the right moments. Even when a participant is not standing in the center of the stage or when a whole children's choir sings a song praising the Leader, everyone inhales and exhales at the same time, makes any movements in perfect synchronization and without any visible effort - as if they are all connected to a single battery. There is something frightening about this - although this feeling comes later, after the final bows.
* * *
On the way back to our minibus, we pass a bunch of Zainichi children gathered in front of the palace for a group photo. These teenagers watched the performance sitting behind us in a darkened theater. They are dressed casually enough that they could easily be mistaken for North Korean teenagers. But when I look at them in daylight, my mind explodes. “Look how tall he is,” I whisper to Alexander. This is true - they are much taller than the adult North Koreans around them. Stately figures.
Black hair has a natural shine. Their skin is white, which distinguishes their faces from the sunburned faces of North Korean men. They do not have pockmarks indicating childhood malnutrition. In a word, they look like healthy people. Watching them standing here, watching them hug and naturally, not forcedly smile, I understand that they are from a completely different world. I even shuddered at the thought that after only three weeks in the DPRK I began to perceive the stunted and stunted appearance of the average North Korean as something normal. I began to feel at home to some extent.
 
Chapter twenty eight
The last item on our agenda for this busy Victory Day was a new attraction located in the countryside outside Pyongyang. This place opened recently and none of us, including Min and Ro, had ever been there. We knew nothing about it, except that its status was designated as a "revolutionary landmark", a status that can automatically be assigned to any piece of land on which one of the leaders did something great, of national importance. Such places play a decisive role in the development of national mythology. A good example is the house in which Kim Il Sung was born in Mangyongdae, near the Palace of Pioneers and Schoolchildren. Another is the fake birthplace of Kim Jong Il at Mount Paektusan.
Our minibus drives along a long, narrow road, both sides of which are decorated with decorative landscaping and immaculately manicured lawns; every stone is polished, every lush flower bed has a strict geometric shape. “Damn, what is this? Magical emerald city? – I whisper to Alec. He shakes his head. Alexander also has no idea what this place is.
We get out of the minibus. There are soldiers everywhere, most of whom probably serve in some kind of construction battalion, where no special qualifications are required, but here they are putting on a show, although everything is already sparkling. Some command is heard in the distance, echoing in my ears. A military unit marches past us, chanting “Forward to Paektusan!”
“Is there a military unit somewhere nearby?” – I ask with an innocent look.
“That’s not… a question I want to ask,” Min replies with an awkward smile. “I don’t know and I don’t want to know!”
Well, okay.
A young woman in military uniform and a male officer of clearly older age approach our car. The girl is our guide, and the man must watch what she will do and say all the time until we leave this place. It’s... hmmm... so... special...
“Comrade Min!” – the girl guide exclaims in surprise. “Comrade Lee Kyungsim,” Min responds, letting out a short laugh.
It turns out that they studied in the same group at the University of Foreign Languages, although they barely knew each other then. But nevertheless, something makes them both giggle at this completely random meeting.
“Well, as I understand it, you don’t need me to translate here,” Min says to her former classmate. – You can give a tour in English yourself. You probably speak English even better than me!”
Comrade Li shakes his head sharply, disagreeing with Min: with a short sidelong glance, she indicates the presence of a senior in rank standing next to her. She begins the tour, leaving Ming no choice but to translate it all for us.
We are welcomed to the memorial revolutionary site of Gongjiri, from where Kim Il Sung led his army during the Korean War from late 1950 to 1953. Or they just want us to believe it. I raise my camera to capture the entrance to a man-made cave on a grassy hillside. But Min raises his hand, covering the lens with his palm, almost as quickly. “Travis, you can leave your camera in the car,” she smiles. “Photography is prohibited here.”
An open museum is organized inside the cave. We are led past several buildings to a room that in modern terms could be called Kim Il Sung's "office", where - we are told - he held more than two hundred meetings. Artificial stars twinkle on the dark blue ceiling, which is supposed to symbolize the night sky. The “office” looks like a theater set: the desks and chairs placed here look like restored expensive antique furniture, shining with new varnish.
“Is this an authentic setting,” I ask, “or a reconstruction?”
“All exhibits are authentic.” Comrade Lee and the senior officer studied my face as if they were trying to assess whether I had bought it or not.
"Wow!" - I answer them and nod, my eyes wide open in surprise.
The guide points out a bullet hole in the wall, proof that once “the enemy tried to kill our Commander.” Well, it looks as authentic as the rest of the room's furnishings.
Next we are led through several military tunnels to a small classroom. “Here Beloved Leader Kim Jong Il studied while his father worked in his office.” Out of the corner of my eye, I peek at Ro, who is trailing behind us, maintaining silence, as usual, but, obviously, barely restraining or even, one might say, suppressing the laughter bursting out of him.
“Here was the bedroom of Beloved Leader Kim Jong Il from June 25, 1952 to August 16, 1952.” A simply furnished room with a small child's bed covered with a pink and white striped bedspread, bright red carpeting, and a small table covered with a reddish tablecloth. Like the office, the entrance to this sacred room is closed with a rope fence to prevent visitors from trampling on such a holy place.
Returning to the minibus, we meet a group of visitors, which consists only of soldiers. It seems they are more interested in looking at us than listening to the guide's introductory words.
We stop briefly near four chairs placed in a circle in front of the cave entrance. “Here Kim Il Sung met with the first three brave soldiers of the Fatherland Liberation War.” I look at these chairs with a strange feeling of déjà vu. And then it dawned on me. I have exactly the same chairs at home in Berlin! Who would have thought - it turns out that IKEA exported furniture to Korea already in 1950!!!
* * *
The day ends with another unexpected appearance of Comrade Kim, eager to understand what is happening with his latest project, which he perceives as his favorite toy. “I want to show you my favorite bar in Pyongyang,” he tells us already in the minibus.
The completely new establishment he brought us to is hidden in the depths of an alley behind the Juche Idea Monument on the eastern bank of the Taedong River. On the ground floor there is a small store that sells sundries and a pharmacy with a selection of imported medications, from Tylenol to antibiotics, displayed behind glass display cases. Above is an oak-panelled bar with varnished wooden tables. Everything is sparkling clean, and if it weren’t for the Moranbon girls on the big screen, one could easily imagine that we are in some prestigious sports bar in Chicago or Boston. Numerous tongzhu and Chinese businessmen are sitting at the tables. They stare at us in amazement, because they are not used to seeing Europeans here.
Comrade Kim orders beer and kimchijeong - pancakes with the addition of spicy kimchi cabbage. “So,” he begins, “I heard that you were in Kongjiri today. Now you know the whole TRUTH about the Korean War!
Smiling, he winks slyly at me.
As we learned, Comrade Kim is the son of a high-ranking official. Suddenly it dawns on me: he knows the truth. They all know her. Members of famous families are descendants of those who participated in this war, who were in the thick of things and saw everything with their own eyes, who had to tell about what they saw so that these stories were passed on from generation to generation. Pyongyang was almost completely destroyed by bombing. Kim Il Sung and his inner circle - the entire Politburo - were evacuated to the Chinese border, where they remained until the end of the war, after which they were able to return to Pyongyang when it was safe to do so. Gongjiri, like the birthplace of Kim Jong Il in the vicinity of Mount Paektusan, is one hundred percent fake.
* * *
“Let’s chat,” Alexander says as we walk along the corridor to our rooms. These evening and night conversations are a way for both of us to maintain mental health while we are here.
Alexander begins to let off steam immediately, albeit in a whisper. We have already become accustomed to this as a necessary precaution, despite the fact that we speak face to face. “Do they really think anyone will believe this crap? They are all sick. There is no other explanation."
From the balcony of my hotel room we look out at the city lights before they go out for the night. I've been having some difficult thoughts lately, but I wouldn't like to share them with anyone. This continues for several days, causing me to have trouble sleeping. Fortunately, I knew that this was possible, and prepared in advance by secretly taking with me a supply of sleeping pills.
“This is fucking madness,” Alexander continues, “this whole fucking system. The Ass Licking System is what it is. It all started with Kim Il Sung - with his perverted desire to become the new Stalin. The next Kim simply intensified all this in order to gain the favor of his father. And the current one – he has no choice but to continue this crap, and doesn’t have the intelligence to start doing anything differently.”
“Well, what did Simon tell us,” I remind Alexander.
"Which Simon?"
“Well, businessman Simon. Chinese people He was hinting that... Number Three would like to change the system. But all this old stuff around him: his advisers, the old guard - they don’t want to change anything.”
"I do not believe in this".
“What then... is in his head? Did he grow up in his Swiss chalet so disconnected from reality that he can no longer understand what is real and what is not?
“He may not know everything,” says Alexander, “but there are some things that simply don’t bother him. They are all afraid of their Marshal, and therefore they are hiding something from him. But the reality that is shown to him may not be more plausible. The oil they pour into his ears. Constant reminders that he exists - and he is the material embodiment of his grandfather and father today.
I have a guess... Tears touch him most. Tears are a powerful force. People weep in ecstatic frenzy every time they see him, wherever he goes. I think he looks at this and thinks to himself, “Wow, those are REAL tears. This cannot be faked or imitated. Of course, I do a lot of bad things. But when people see me, they cry because they love me. They REALLY love me."
“And those bad things... - I'm contributing to this exercise in armchair analytics and psychology - he can come up with an excuse for them. For example, saying that he has to commit them. That he is being forced. Because of his position. Because of who he is, who he was born to be.”
“Most of all I feel sorry for those who deal with foreigners,” says Alexander. – But not guides like Min and Ro. These are the ones who keep some distance from all the madness. I mean accompanying all workers of non-governmental organizations and foreign diplomats. They really have to live in these contradictions all the time. They see the truth and know what is really happening, but they have to lie all the time, and often invent lies on the spot. For example, when they, together with their “wards”, go to rural areas and everyone sees how things are there with food and medicine, with everything else, they have to invent a new lie every time, answering the questions of foreigners. Deny what is in front of everyone's eyes. Imagine how crap they must feel by the end of the day - every day. Now I remember what my teacher once said here at the institute. We learned new words, something about food and drinks. As an example, the teacher said the following sentence: “When I have a headache, I drink alcohol.” I thought, whoa, whoa, whoa, there's something wrong here - he probably meant that when he drinks too much, he gets a headache. But as I reflected further, I realized that my original translation was correct. He actually treats his headaches with alcohol. His head can't help but hurt at night after all this crap, these lies that are impossible to get out of. A false victory, a triumph of socialism, which is in fact a triumph of oppression. His head should just split from this - and the person has no choice but to pour alcohol over it all so that his brain doesn’t explode.”
Alexander looks inquiringly at the dim shine of the city spread out in front of us.
“What about those North Koreans you met in Dubai? - I ask. – Do they still believe in the system? At least something inherent to her?”
“Some yes, some no,” Alexander answers. “They saw the outside world. And they are torn by doubts. They suffer from... let's say, from internal conflict."
“From doublethink,” I guess. “Chinese intellectuals are talking about this.”
“What it leads to is dedication and faith. These are two different things. There are those who sincerely believe in the system. But there are also those who are loyal to the regime, although they do not believe in it. I met both of them in Dubai. We, as foreigners, will never meet those who have not learned to benefit from the system - in one way or another. Therefore, it is difficult for us to assess what exactly they believe. This is where their devotion is rooted: they can understand that everything around is nonsense and lies. But they don’t want it to end because they know how it works and how to get all sorts of bonuses.”
“But you weren’t serious about the Kimchi baguette.” "Of course not! - Alexander spits. – These joint ventures. Ha ha ha! Koreans work like this: they adopt your knowledge and experience, use it, and you teach them until they feel competent enough. After that, they see that you can’t give them anything more, they lose interest in you and simply throw you out, despite your investment. This happened to many businessmen who decided to open joint ventures here. “Oh, sorry, due to the difficult political situation we cannot issue you a visa. Your money? They are frozen in the local bank. We can't get them out. Sorry and all the best to you.”
This “kindergarten” criminal approach permeates the entire system. They have completely perverted ideas about good and evil. A government that fails to pay back its foreign loans then brags about it to its own citizens in the media. Simply a wonderful business model! That is why the economy is stuck in a swamp. Nobody will ever give a loan to Koreans. The only possible way for them to do business is criminal. If you decide to do business here as a foreigner, then you are actually exposing yourself by telling them: “Come on, rob me!”
“Don’t you think the tongju can change the system? People like Min and Kim are still quite enlightened. They know how things work in the outside world."
“I don’t think anyone can change the system,” says Alexander. - It is too late. Do you want to know why? Because those who invented and created this regime are already dead.”
The last word, although spoken in a whisper, rings in the night air, sending a chill down my spine. A factory on the Pothong River suddenly sends a strange, bright flash into the night sky. The thought that this world is petrified and will remain so forever, that any positive changes cannot even be imagined and there is no hope on the horizon, is too heavy for my exhausted mind. Alexander sees from my face that he has gone too far, wishes me good night and goes to his room.
* * *
Faith and devotion. The first can be expressed in words, the second - only in actions. Of course, there is a whole spectrum of different shades in between. I want to believe that some kind of moral compass can point to many possible directions, not just one path of least resistance, and that there is something that goes beyond the stupid naivety, blind obedience and pure selfishness that people are willing to support anything for personal gain. I close the blinds and find myself eeriely alone in the empty hotel room. There is something as murky as any facts in this country, as opaque as the truth that exists here, a truth that should actually be crystal clear. This “something” is inaccessible to us, to our understanding - a unity generated by crazy and dangerous circumstances, a unity that we are not able to comprehend. No one here speaks out loud about the special ties that bind the North Koreans - that would be too dangerous, but there is something that speaks for them better than any words. A sly smile. Wink. And this is already a victory. Not in war, no, neither real nor imaginary. But they seem to say: “We survived. And they survived."
 
Part seven
Friendship exhibitions
 
Chapter twenty nine
Over time, everything becomes clear. Combinations of vowels no longer seem like strange, bizarre juxtapositions of sounds; you also get used to their sound - they become as familiar as the face of a friend you see every day. In combination with consonants, they form words that do not hurt the ear and do not seem infinitely far from native English. Even the syntax, which is completely different from what a native English speaker is used to, ceases to be a serious obstacle to learning Korean, as you begin to understand its logic. I am approaching the point where you feel that you are gradually mastering the language.
After three weeks, Pyongyang got used to our appearances on its streets, and we got used to the feeling of defenselessness in this atmosphere of madness in which everyone around us is immersed in their daily lives. Among our teachers at the Kim Hyunjik Institute, a small conspiracy has matured, which Min found out about, always ready to pick up and inflate any gossip. One day after class, on her way to lunch, she proclaims, “Travis is the winner.” “What nonsense?” - we ask her. She says that, according to the teachers, who decided to jokingly keep track of our achievements, I have made the most significant progress in my studies. “And Alexander,” she says gloomily, “is the laggard.”
“But it’s not fair,” I protest. – We all have completely different levels. I’m a beginner and started from the basics, so, of course, I had to progress faster than everyone else: my course is the simplest.”
Ming shakes her head, “Ms. Park said that her Chinese students take an average of a month to absorb what you covered in the first week.”
“But why compare me to them? And why compare the three of us to each other? Alec speaks the language at a high level, so any progress he makes will be imperceptible - at some point you realize that you know almost everything and there is little more you can learn. And Alexander is at the middle, most difficult stage - this is typical for learning any language. You should know this yourself better than anyone, Min. I'm sure learning Spanish hasn't been a walk in the park for you."
Ming and the others listen to my arguments in silence, but it seems to me that they ignore them out of polite modesty. And since the subject of this discussion causes feelings of awkwardness and embarrassment, everyone, without saying a word, decides to close the topic.
Of course, if Ming allows it. In the following days, she mentions the rating again and again during our trips somewhere - at moments when we are more or less left to our own devices: it is then that we can talk to each other relatively freely, without much fear of being overheard. Even though Min mentions this rating just to tease us, it's pretty obvious to everyone that this is an act of passive aggression.
Finally, one day, when Min and Alexander find themselves in adjacent seats in the middle row, and Alec and I are behind them, she turns to Alexander with a very serious expression on her face and says: “I talked to your teacher today. He's very disappointed. He said that you don't study at all. What's going on, Alexander? Why don't you do your homework?
"I'm studying! - Alexander explodes. - How can you say that? I study almost every evening, and even with you!”
This is true. If I prefer to spend the evening alone in my room, then Alec and Alexander usually sit in the lobby for two hours after dinner and discuss their classes and homework with Min and Ro.
“Obviously it doesn't work,” Min says. “You don’t retain in your head what you supposedly should have learned.” The teacher keeps complaining about you.”
“Listen, I’ve said it a hundred times. I NEED TO LOAD A DICTIONARY ONTO MY PHONE. Every day I come across new words, new grammatical constructions, and in the texts that they give me there are no comments or explanations in English. I also can’t go online to find translations of words. The teacher speaks neither English nor French. All this makes the learning process much more difficult.”
“But Ro and I help you every evening, explaining all the difficult moments, but you still don’t understand.”
“How many Korean words do you know?” - Ro suddenly interjects.
“I have no idea,” Alexander replies, leaning back. “Can you imagine how many English words you know?”
“Yes,” Ro answers happily. “Four thousand three hundred and seventy-three words.”
Dead silence sets in: we need time to comprehend what we have heard. It turns out that simply memorizing a list of words is the key to mastering a language. However, it is likely that such a quantitative assessment is something completely ordinary here. After all, Ro is a graduate of the Institute of Foreign Languages.
“You cannot explain absolutely everything that the teacher gives me every day in class,” continues Alexander. “And I’m not able to remember at that very second what you tell me in the evening.” This takes time. I'm not Travis. And not Alec. It's not entirely fair to compare us like that. I can only learn the language at my own pace, you have to live with that.”
Ming remains silent for the rest of the time. As I sneak a glance at her, I notice a tear rolling down her cheek.
* * *
Alexander assesses the current situation as follows. Min's behavior is a type of passive aggression, the result of the influence of totalitarianism on the psychology of the masses, and Min most likely does not even realize that she is doing something passive-aggressive. Every Korean is a victim of bullying and is traumatized by it from an early age, so they all do not miss the opportunity to mock us at those who, for one reason or another, are below them on the social ladder. Such a system of top-down terror, Alexander believes, plays a key role in preventing the formation of any social groups. Because groups are potentially dangerous. They must be destroyed in the bud.
I have my own thoughts on this matter. I once noticed one of our teachers “in action.”
My bladder is always full by the time I break between classes, so the first thing I do is head to the bathroom at the end of the hallway. There are no usual amenities, in the sense of no drainage. There’s just a small, waist-high pool of water, and a bucket next to it. After completing all the tasks, I have to fill this bucket with water from the pool and pour it into the urinal. If you feel like going big, there are two cubicles with low toilets. To wash everything off, you will have to go to the sink several times with a bucket.
And then one morning after going to the toilet, I overheard a small conversation between Alec and Mrs. Park, catching the essence of it. Alec bowed properly to the professor as he walked past her. “How are you today, comrade? – she asked stopping. “You look a little unwell.”
Alec smiled weakly in response, “I’m fine. I just haven’t heard from my girlfriend for a long time – since the day we arrived here. I sent her several text messages, but she never responded."
“Well,” answered Mrs. Park, “we have a proverb in Korea that might be useful for you to remember: “The husband is the wood, but the wife was like that.”
She smiled and smoothly floated towards the staff room, carefully closing the door behind her.
* * *
As our course draws to a close, Ms. Park treats me with increasing warmth, at times she seems to have motherly feelings towards me, and at other times she communicates with me with some coquetry. Not only because I am her first student from America in her life or even the first American whom she saw in person. I am also her oldest student. At thirty-six, I'm only a couple of years younger than her.
It’s as if there’s some mischievous joker sitting inside her, drawing her towards me. She raises and lowers her eyes when we reach vocabulary on the topic “family” and I, in response to her question about who is waiting for me at home, say that I am not married; she laughs loudly. Like Min, she very consciously, although with a lesser degree of seriousness, perceives her position in the unspoken “table of ranks.” The longer we communicate, the more she wants to use the topics of the lessons as a kind of seed, as a pretext for talking about our personal lives. Such conversations take place in lowered tones, almost in a half-whisper, but still quite relaxed: although the door to the classroom remains open throughout class, footsteps are almost never heard in the corridor. She asks me about my apartment in Berlin. I draw a plan of my home for her. We agree that we both have approximately the same square footage of apartments. She nods her head, expressing active interest.
She asks if I keep a diary. I answer: “Yes, I write it down almost every day. And you?" “Me too,” she replies, “but I only take notes on special occasions. Or if I'm in a bad mood." She makes a funny, sullen face, pretending to be out of sorts, and then bursts into laughter. The way she laughs makes me think that she laughs a little more often in this audience than she is willing to admit.
Apart from the incident with the leadership photos at the very beginning of the program, there was only one time when I felt that outside forces were interfering with our lessons. That day, Ms. Park sat next to me and watched me complete my writing assignment. Then she looked at me with doe eyes - the look she gave me every time she wanted to show that she was sincerely impressed with my success. “Comrade Travis,” she whispered with a sly smile, “I think when you return home, you will probably work in Washington. You have already learned a lot about Korea. You will probably be very useful for your country.”
At that very moment I understood what she was getting at. Intuition immediately suggested that she hardly touched on this topic on her own initiative - rather, she acted on someone’s instructions. I shook my head sharply and responded in my rudimentary Korean: “No job in politics. No government work. I am a writer. An intellectual, just like you. Tassel on the Labor Party Monument. Prose writer."
She experienced visible relief. Even excitement. “Prose writer! Yes, a prose writer,” she clapped her hands, as if she had finally gotten what she wanted from me, and exhaled with obvious relief. During previous trips, I was always afraid to discuss my occupation. Western journalists are prohibited from entering North Korea on tourist visas. Although I never considered myself a journalist, I understood that the boundary between a writer and a journalist for many people looks very shaky and unclear - it is especially poorly visible to those in power. Once I was not approved for a Chinese visa because I indicated “writer” in the “occupation” column. China is also a communist country. By the time of my first trip to Cuba in 2015, I already knew how to answer this question on the visa application form. From an American point of view, it is very easy to lament about this, saying that freedom of the press is being infringed in these countries. But from the opposite point of view, first of all, one sees the fact that these countries are in a state of propaganda war with the entire West, led by the United States, in which all the total media power is used. Western countries have been losing this battle for a long time.
Whether we admit it or not, the fact remains: almost all of our reporting from North Korea is ideological in nature. Those who can objectively evaluate information from the media have probably noticed that despite all our “freedom of the press,” there is an unwritten rule: there cannot be any positive reporting about North Korea. Because of this unspoken policy, careful fact-checking is tolerated and even encouraged, which is unthinkable in any reporting about anything else. Of course, one could argue that the usual procedure for carefully checking the facts regarding anything related to Pyongyang is impossible in principle, since normal journalism simply does not exist here: the ruling regime is aggressive, belligerent and deliberately lying to its own people. In addition, there is a language barrier. Only very few Western media outlets can afford staff who are fluent in Korean. These two problems are most often solved by the fact that information about what is happening in the North is taken from translated South Korean sources, on which one has to rely. But at the same time, they almost always neglect the fact that the South Korean press has its own ideological bias, bias towards the North. South Korea has been engaged in a propaganda war against North Korea since the very first day of the division of the peninsula. South Korea's media is responsible for starting some completely wild rumors about its northern neighbor. These rumors were picked up and spread around the world under the guise of facts that later turned out to be false, for example, the well-known “fact” that all university students in North Korea are required to wear their hair in the style of Kim Jong-un. One South Korean journalist argued that his newspaper's editorial policy was that if there was any doubt about the reliability of existing data, it was better to publish lies or unverified information about North Korea than not publish anything.
Even if it is obvious that the South Korean media cannot be trusted to confirm our biases, presenting baseless chatter as fact is the preferred tactic. Before banning Americans from traveling to North Korea in 2017, the media launched a campaign, endlessly repeating State Department statements that money from tourism MAY BE (or may not be... - they tried not to focus on this) directed towards a nuclear development program weapons. Readers of such articles, of course, easily ignored the embarrassing reservations. If the State Department really wanted to know where North Korea's tourism money was going, officials could have simply sat down and talked to Simon from Koryo Tours, Alec from Tongil Tours, or any of the other Western travel agency representatives who refer their clients. in North Korea. They could figure out exactly how every dollar is spent. A breakdown of the cost of all “all-inclusive” tours is provided by the Korean side - people like Comrade Kim from the Korean State Tourism Company: this is the price of air tickets from Air Koryo in both directions or train tickets from China; payment for hotel rooms, the cost of which varies depending on the level of the hotel, room class and set of additional services provided (for example, our Sosan hotel is a budget option), payment for the work of the obligatory two guides and a driver; the cost of food for the entire stay in the country, etc. We must also not forget about the amount that Western travel agencies, which are in no way connected with the DPRK government, include in the final cost of the tour. This money goes to pay for the work of their own guides, who are often sent to the country along with groups, and the direct profit of the travel agency is also formed from this amount. Since North Korea remains something abstract for most of us, it is very easy to believe everything we are told. It's easy to imagine that every dollar a tourist spends goes straight into Kim Jong-un's pocket. And ignore the fact that tourism in the DPRK is an INDUSTRY in which a number of commercial, profit-seeking companies compete with each other.
Perhaps such arguments will not convince everyone. “Of course, North Korea has its own commercial enterprises, just like everywhere else,” one might say, “but due to the country's rigidly vertical economy, there is always the possibility, however small, that any dollar left here could ultimately go for nuclear programs.” It’s true—due to the inherent veil of secrecy of the Korean regime, no one can say with 100% certainty where the small profits from tourism go each year. North Korea does not publish statistics on its military budget, and since we refuse any diplomatic involvement, we cannot collect any information on the ground.
However, we know for sure that the total profit from tourism activities in the North Korean direction is relatively small, since there are only a few travel agencies in this market and they do not hide information about the results of their work: about five thousand tourists a year go to the DPRK (data for 2017) . For comparison, France annually receives more than eighty-five million tourists.
* * *
There are still many details of my personal life that I cannot and will not divulge to Ms. Park. I can't tell her that I actually don't live alone in Berlin. There is no discourse in Korean society to describe people who may be different from others. Koreans are an ethnically homogeneous nation, and sexually too. The first question that strangers ask me when we meet is where is my wife now. Living in an extremely conservative environment, cut off from the outside world, in the center of which is the traditional family, it is incredibly difficult to even imagine that someone could choose for themselves - either by their own will or by innate necessity - to live a different life. That a woman can - ugh - decide not to get married or have children. Or not get married and still have children. Sex is a taboo topic in this prudish society, where even in the movies you can't see a couple kissing in love. Sexuality education is completely absent from school curricula. Homosexuality as a concept does not exist at all - and this despite the fact that there is no law against it. Although, given that the country has one of the largest armies in the world, one can assume that something is happening behind the tightly closed doors of separate barracks, but not a word is said about it. Most North Koreans simply won't understand you if you suddenly ask them about homosexuality. If there are “non-heterosexuals” here, they live in an atmosphere of extreme confusion, unable to somehow express their nature.
In general, I return to my story and close the topic of orientation. In the end, I came here not to teach, but to learn. If they find out something, at best it will cause extreme awkwardness, embarrassment and endless questions. Even just being an American, I'm already a walking freak show. I am not afraid of physical violence. I am afraid of unbearable humiliation, of having to constantly explain something and always make excuses wherever I go, which, of course, is also a form of violence. I keep my opinions about some things to myself. I knew perfectly well in advance what I was signing up for. And again, I'm here to learn, not to teach.
Withstand. Survive.
 
Chapter Thirty
At the end of the third week, we are planning an overnight trip to the Myohyangsan Mountains - “mountains of mysterious aroma.” In these mountains there is the museum complex “International Exhibition of Friendship” - a huge repository of gifts that foreign guests presented to the Leaders over all the years of the existence of the state. Similar exhibitions were common in communist countries during the Cold War, but North Korea boasts the grandest of them all, surviving to this day. In fact, this exhibition is not the only one in Korea. A few days ago we visited another, lesser-known “Friendship Exhibition” in Pyongyang, the existence of which I had never known before.
It was a very hot summer day. To get to the exhibition, we had to drive for a long time through the lower western suburbs of Pyongyang, the Mangyongdae region. Although the suburb is administratively considered part of Pyongyang, its territory is more like an underdeveloped countryside. The entrance to the exhibition was guarded by sentries with Kalashnikovs. To enter the building, you must undergo a thorough security screening. All personal belongings, including mobile phones, must be left in special storage cells. Photography is prohibited. Visitors are searched using hand-held metal detectors. Then you have to go through a machine that blows dust off your shoes, after which visitors enter the main exhibition hall. As we toured the museum, we were led by a young female guide - in inevitable chosoton. She said the four-story building opened on August 1, 2012. We were invited into the first room, the main exhibits of which were two large marble sculptures about twelve meters high. This is Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il, behind them is a brightly lit pink background. Everyone had to bow to the leaders. After the formalities were completed, the tour began.
Without words, Alexander and I immediately understood that we must avoid visual contact with each other in this huge theater of kitschy wonders, otherwise we would simply die of laughter. The painting in a white frame, consisting of two parts, depicted Kim Jong Il, dressed in armor, riding a tiger against the backdrop of a volcanic lake near Mount Paektusan and next to him in military uniform at Mount Hosan in South Korea and a tiger lying at his feet. The masterpiece was donated to the museum in 1992 by “a compatriot, a fighter against Japanese imperialism, living abroad.”
Then we were shown such everyday items of the leaders as a pen made of tortoise shell, covered with gold, this pen was used by Kim Il Sung until his death.
The "Friendship Exhibition" also features exhibits designed to flatter the last of the line of Mount Paektusan. One “Korean living in China,” as the sign says, donated a monumental jade sculpture, weighing three tons, depicting an orange-gray tiger. This is a prime example of artistic kitsch. The inscription on its pedestal reads: “Thanks to Marshal Kim Jong-un, a bright future awaits us.” Another gift that doesn't seem strange to those who follow what's going on in Pyongyang is a Spalding Pro NBA basketball autographed by LeBron James. I highly doubt James knew who he was signing this ball for. I think he would be very surprised if he knew where that ball ended up.
An entire floor is dedicated to gifts from Koreans living abroad. There, for example, the book “Kim Jong Il: Guiding Star of the Twenty-First Century” by Kwang Myongsan is presented. This is probably a pseudonym, as I could not find any information about the author other than a link to this book.
For his birthday on February 16, 2000, Kim Jong Il received what the guide described as a “coffin treasure.” Probably the true meaning was lost due to difficulties in translation. Although, reflecting on everything I saw after that, I came to the conclusion that it would be quite appropriate to call the entire Pyongyang “Friendship Exhibition” with such a formulation. However, the item that the guide was pointing at at that moment was a small jade box. Opening the lid would once have revealed 216 $100 bills, the serial number of which ended with “216.” I ask if these banknotes are now kept in the “coffin treasury”. Shaking his head negatively, the guide gives me a very eloquent look.
In addition to these ornate and obviously expensive gifts, there are also a large number of ordinary trinkets on display such as CDs, badges, refrigerator magnets, and bumper stickers, all displayed behind glass cases. Anything that might be considered foreign must seem exotic and important to locals. Kim Jong Il's honorary doctorate insignia from "Oxford University, Los Angeles, California." Finally, all three of us found ourselves in front of a glass display case in which a mug from the Broadway musical "Mamma Mia!" was displayed. to the music of ABBA. Ming and the local guide approached us.
Min looked at me with wide eyes: “Travis, what is “Mamma Mia”?”
Suddenly there was a dull sound. We quickly turned around and saw that the girl guide in a magnificent chosonot had fallen to the floor. Min rushed to her, picked her up from the floor and brought her to the nearest bench.
Alexander came up behind me. "Did you see this? – he whispered in my ear. - She fainted".
At the end of the corridor there is an open terrace that overlooks the beautiful rural landscape around this museum. We went out onto it and dived into the stuffiness of the summer day. On the balcony there was a counter with drinks and light snacks for us – the only visitors. I bought a can of iced coffee for myself and a bottle of water for the girl guide, who responded with an embarrassed smile.
Our excursion has come to an end. In any case, it is impossible to explore all the floors of this exhibition in one day. The air was too hot to linger longer on the open terrace. The opening landscape did not contain anything particularly remarkable - an abundance of greenery and a long road leading to the museum. Alec promised that the “International Friendship Exhibition” in Myohyangsan Mountain would be much more impressive.
When we were already in our minibus, Min said that the girl guide was five months pregnant. And that she didn't have breakfast this morning.
* * *
When we arrived at the Myohyangsan Mountains after four hours of travel from Pyongyang, my back completely stiffened. The highway was built in the 1980s, just before the economic collapse, and has not been repaired since. We arrived late in the evening. The dark road to the hotel is clear of traffic and pedestrians, only a couple of soldiers walking back and forth. Our car's headlights illuminate a woman dressed to the nines, but in a very formal North Korean style, in a dress that falls below her knees.
We are shown into the hotel restaurant, where we are the only customers, with the exception of drinking soldiers in torn T-shirts. There is a separate dining area for our Korean guides and driver. We are served a completely inedible dinner. Instead of chicken there is some kind of cartilage, the soup is a thin mush, and all that remains of the vegetables is their name. I gulp down almost all the beer they bring us, then excuse myself and head to my room. The next morning I feel terrible. Breakfast at the restaurant looks as disgusting as yesterday's dinner. It's swelteringly hot outside, which only adds to my suffering. Luckily, Hwa turned on the air conditioning in our minibus in advance.
Along a winding road we slowly descend along a deep stream at the foot of the Myohyangsan Mountains until we approach two buildings in a traditional palace style - a socialist torso, a Korean head. This is the entrance to the International Friendship Exhibition complex. The huge parking lot is empty. The buildings themselves, where the exhibition of gifts is located, are located in the depths, on the mountainside. Two young soldiers with silver machine guns walk between the buildings. When they notice us getting out of the minibus, one of them makes some joke to the other. The second, breaking protocol, laughs. We approach the building with gifts for Kim Il Sung, the laughter of the guards subsides, they step aside in front of us and with their hands in white gloves open the bronze gate weighing four tons.
Despite the fact that it’s really hot outside, inside this mountain palace the air temperature is very comfortable, thanks to probably the most powerful air conditioning system in the world - to hell with all restrictions on electricity consumption! Our guide, naturally dressed in chosonot, tells us to take off our baseball caps, leave our cameras and phones in the storage room, and put on the cloth shoe covers offered to us. After passing through a metal detector and a dust-blowing device, we enter the sacred hall, where we bow to Kim Il Sung, depicted this time with Mount Paektusan in the background. If a thorough acquaintance with the Pyongyang “Friendship Exhibition” requires at least two days, then how much time will it take to examine the seventy-one thousand exhibits displayed in glass cases in hundreds of halls of this museum...
Standing in front of a stuffed crocodile holding a drink tray, I suddenly feel myself shivering from the cold. Unfortunately, all the glasses on this tray are empty. Apathy, which is aggravated by the delirium of this daily surrealism, leads to sharp pain in the spine.
The staggering number and intricacy of all the gifts collected must boggle the imagination of the average North Korean worker who was brought here to experience for himself the signs of the highest respect for the leaders from the rest of the world. They certainly won’t tell him that exchanging gifts is part of normal diplomatic protocol accepted throughout the world. What is also not mentioned is that most of the gifts presented here were not presented personally by foreign followers of the leaders, but were received by various party functionaries from their foreign colleagues as part of routine exchanges of signs of formal respect. The gifts displayed should demonstrate to everyone not only the honor and respect that all three Kims have earned in the world, but also their generosity in “sharing” these gifts with their people. This is OUR socialism - as they say.
After the excursion, we, frozen in the well-equipped air-conditioned halls, warm ourselves on the balcony of the building with gifts from Kim Jong Il and take photographs of the valley spread out at our feet. Since the International Friendship Exhibition is considered one of the most sacred places in the country, Ming persuades us to write something in the guest book. But this is not an easy task, since she wants to see more than just scribbles of our names. It is highly advisable for visitors to fill out a whole page with a description of their delight at what they saw, at this place, and with an expression of their love and respect for the leaders. The guide should then translate your review into Korean word for word. Alexander and I pretend that we are very busy taking photographs of the surroundings and buying souvenirs in the shops located next to the balcony. Bowing to statues is one thing. To forever write your name on pages that will be used by propaganda, to leave written praise, even with a fig in your pocket, is completely different. As a result, Alec is forced to take the rap for all of us. I sympathize with him. But in the end, Tongil Tours is his creation, not ours.
* * *
Walking back to the minibus, I feel like I'm almost losing consciousness. Choosing my words carefully, I tell Min that I wouldn't like to have dinner at the hotel. Assessing the pallor of my face, Min nodded, but with a very concerned look. Everything was already prepared in advance. Last minute changes create complications; you will have to pay for them out of your own pocket. But now I don’t care – I need to eat something at least a little nutritious.
On the way back we stop at a huge pyramid-shaped hotel. It seems that the country has a special love for luxury hotels of this form. Ro tells us with a very serious look that Hyangsan is a “six-star” hotel. A concierge in a bow tie greets us in an empty lobby. Ro asks him if we can eat at one of the hotel restaurants. This is followed by long explanations, the essence of which is that “only guests can dine here.” But the truth is visible to the naked eye: the hotel is completely empty, so there is simply no food in the restaurants.
Luckily, some enterprising soul runs a barbecue stand next to the hotel. The owners are happy to grill some meat for a couple of dollars. We sit down at an empty table opposite a lonely group of young military men. Sure, it's not the best meal I've ever had, but there's no point in complaining.
When we return to Pyongyang, it is already evening - dinner time. My throat is swollen and my back and butt are aching from the bumpy ride in the backseat. I feel a weakness drowning out everything else, which means an imminent attack of some kind of influenza infection. In the hotel lobby, I ask Min to convey my apologies to Ms. Park tomorrow because I will have to miss class. I need to come to my senses.
* * *
In fact, my illness has more than just physical symptoms. What I feel is more of a general weakness. The food caused constipation, there were bumps on my back and neck from a long ride over potholes in a semi-crouched state in a cramped, uncomfortable minibus, my stomach is empty, but I have no appetite, on the contrary, I feel bouts of nausea, something is pounding in my head. But ultimately I think what hurts me the most right now is my soul.
I'm extremely tired. Exhausted. I haven't been alone with myself for several weeks, and it feels like even longer. My emotional state is unstable every day, as if I’m riding a roller coaster: either I’m wildly bored, or I’m captivated by some new intrigue. At first I am fascinated to tears by the sincerity and integrity of those nice people I meet; but the next second something clicks in my head and I remember the terrible situation in which everything is happening, the constant oppression of people, their fear, the intellectual slavery that deprives people of the slightest idea of how wrong everything is around. It destroys people's ability to ask questions. My hope for the future of human nature flares and extinguishes every minute completely uncontrollably. Paranoid thoughts come and go. Lying in bed in the evening and trying to sleep, I wonder if our rooms are really full of bugs. What if they could eavesdrop on our evening whispered conversations with Alexander on the balcony? Where can bugs be installed? In phone? In an antique, bedside table-like radio that barely works? In the fire alarm? I glance up at the ceiling. Okay, there's probably a bug somewhere. What about a hidden camera? What if they not only eavesdrop on us, but also spy on us? For example, using my laptop, which I carelessly left on the table in my hotel room? Maybe during the day, when I'm in class, they come into my room and read everything I wrote down the day before?
I tell myself: it's just paranoia. But the next second I understand that there is no way to check this. Maybe I should just forget and not think about it? I have difficulty falling asleep. And when the alarm clock rings, I feel that my appetite has not returned. I wait a while so that the others have probably already left the hotel, and I take the elevator downstairs. But not to a restaurant that serves breakfast. I decided that I needed to go for a massage.
On the second floor there is a room where you can order additional services: swim in the indoor hotel pool, visit the sauna, go to the hairdresser, make an appointment with the doctor. The hotel employee hands me a laminated price list. Wellness body massage – $20. I point at this item on the price list and nod my head affirmatively. The woman takes me to the massage room, asks me to undress to my underwear and lie down on the massage table. Then she disappears.
I wait maybe five, maybe twenty minutes - time passes so slowly and imperceptibly that I lose the ability to appreciate it. Finally, the sound of a door opening is heard. An elderly man comes in, smiles, nods his head and, using gestures, asks me to lie on my stomach. He must be a doctor. Massage is an integral part of oriental medicine, and the Sosan Hotel is located near sports facilities. There aren't many foreign sports teams at the hotel this month, so it's likely that the doctor is watching local athletes - taekwondo wrestlers, swimmers, basketball players and gymnasts - training on the sports fields scattered around our hotel. Maybe this doctor was called in with one of them.
Without saying a word, the doctor immediately put his fingers into all the problem areas of my body - and there are many of them. He identified them almost immediately. His fingers instinctively (but this instinct is the result of a lot of experience) dig into all the places on my neck and back that bothered me. He presses hard enough with his fingers that it hurts a little, followed by a burst of relief. Such is the healing power of touch. I have not had physical contact with any human being since arriving in the country. As a result, my sensations from touch became dull.
Then the doctor signals me to turn over and lie on my back. He begins to knead my body so that it seems he wants to get to my intestines. Gradually he goes deeper and deeper, his fingers penetrate through the fatty layers and finally reach the liver. I burp involuntarily and he chuckles. Actually, I've had a massage many times before, but this is the first time the massage therapist's hands are reaching my internal organs. Again I notice that although I did not say a word about stomach problems, the doctor himself feels everything. I don’t know what and how he did, but he managed to hit all the “pain points”, receiving a single burp from me in response. As a result, I felt as if he had removed all the diseases from my body. When he finished, he bowed briefly and quickly disappeared from the room before I could say a word of thanks. I stood up and instantly realized: everything that had tormented me so much just an hour ago had disappeared somewhere. Both body and soul returned to normal. I was cured.
* * *
That day, we rashly decided to break the rules - get rid of our guides and just take a walk.
Health restored, I join the others for lunch after their classes are over. I feel so energized that I'm ready to get back to my coffee habits. Our plan is to visit the foreign literature store near Kim Il Sung Square. But before that, at my request, we go to a Viennese coffee shop to recharge with an espresso.
We can say that Min herself left us. She got out of the minibus and immediately headed towards the cafeteria, typing something on her phone along the way. And me, and Alec, and Alexander - we all linger, saying that we want to go down to the river and take some photographs of the Monument to the Juche Ideas. She waves in agreement and continues on her way to the coffee shop, completely immersed in some new business she's running via text.
“Guys,” says Alexander while we are taking photos, “let’s take a walk.”
Alec and I looked at each other, but neither of us said a word.
“We’ll just walk along the river bank. Right here. Let's! She doesn't look at us. Let's just do it. What's the matter? Nothing will happen to us."
In general, it didn’t take long to persuade us. We've been locked down for three weeks, and besides, we're not going anywhere very far. Just a little further along the river bank. We don't hide, we don't break the rules, we don't do anything suspicious.
So, we made up our minds. Pretending that everything is happening completely unintentionally, we move in the direction of "Dubai" - an elegant quarter of new residential high-rise buildings - we pass by a children's playground, then under some kind of overpass and, finally, we approach the Onnyu restaurant, where there is already a crowd of people people waiting for their turn to taste the famous cold noodles. It’s at this moment that people around us start staring at us. They noticed that we were alone, unaccompanied. We ignore their glances and continue our walk as if we were legally given this little freedom. Although everyone is staring at us, no one dares to speak to us. Most likely, they think that we are family members of employees of the Russian Embassy or humanitarian mission. We turn left, crossing the street where the restaurant is located, and calmly walk back towards Kim Il Sung Square.
“The last time I was here,” Alexander says as we walk past the shiny new shopping complex, “I witnessed a fist fight. Right here, in the middle of the street, two young guys were hitting each other. I think it was about the money."
Alec stops to take a photo of a tall apartment building across the street. Alexander and I attack him: “Damn, what the hell are you doing, woodpecker?!! We shouldn't look like tourists!"
Of course, the situation is absurd to the point of idiocy. Imagine our nervous excitement - and for such a stupid reason! All we do is just walk down the street. Somewhere in the back of my mind the thought flashes through my mind that Min was so busy with her own affairs and thoughts that she probably didn’t even notice our absence.
Well, yes, I was wrong. Already near the bookstore he was looking for, Alexander whispers: “Oh shit, she’s here. Act normal, guys, as if nothing happened."
We pretend that everything is “normal.” Whatever that means. But unconvincing...
Min is furious. She taps her umbrella on the sidewalk, oblivious to the crowds of pedestrians passing by.
“What are you allowing yourself to do? - she yells. -You scared me to death! I am responsible for you while you are in my country. What if something happened to you? What if you were hit by a car, for example?”
She continues to scream furiously. I try to calm her down, referring to the people around us. “Come on,” I say under my breath, “let’s go to the bookstore and talk there.”
Inside, Min is silent, as if she has swallowed her tongue. She goes to the sofa and sits down, snorting, her face crimson-red. For the next five minutes, in awkward silence, we go through various books written by the Kims and talking about themselves. Nobody is in the mood to buy anything.
A whole hour passes in tense silence. “Hey, don’t make a big deal about it,” Alexander whispers. “She’ll soon forget about it.” In a few years we will laugh when we remember our adventure.”
* * *
Later that afternoon we pull up to a local laundromat. Ro secretly throws a bag of our dirty clothes into the general pile. Actually, this is not allowed, but it is much cheaper than doing laundry at the hotel. And since there are no blue jeans or other clothes with the emblem of the American flag in our laundry pile, Ro can say that these are his things if something happens.
In the parking lot of the apartment complex where we are staying, there is a sheet laid out on which two elderly women are drying millet in the sun. Min looks around to see if there are street vendors nearby and jumps out of the car. She returns with three packages of ice cream to replace the peace pipe.
“Sorry about the screaming today,” she says. “But don’t ever do that again if you come to Korea again.” Especially if you have another guide. I mean a REGULAR guide.”
* * *
On the day before our last class, Ms. Park suddenly interrupts her lecture and looks at me carefully from under her glasses. “Comrade Travis,” she says. “We don’t have enough time left to complete this part of the program.” Tomorrow is the last lesson."
We look at each other carefully. I have a lump in my throat. We won't even be able to keep in touch via Skype or Facebook.
“When you come to Pyongyang again, we will see each other again,” she says hopefully. “If you find someone you can marry, take her with you.” She puts her hand on mine: “I would like to see her. We'll have lunch together. And we'll laugh."
I'm smiling. She too. We both know this is never meant to happen. A foreign visitor cannot simply request a meeting with a private person without first going through the labyrinth of bureaucratic protocol, without first presenting a damn good reason that would clear both parties from suspicion. But I noticed one thing in common among people living in a police state: they all have an amazing ability - to dream.
 
Chapter Thirty-one
That evening it’s Alexander’s turn to feel bad. He managed to piece himself together and survive the morning class at the institute, but after lunch he wanted to be alone in his room for some time. Ro also needs some rest to get his stomach in order. Yesterday I gave our guides some chocolates bought at duty-free at Beijing airport. I'm pretty sure Ro ate all the chocolates last night in one go before Min could get to the treat.
So, other than Hwa, our company currently only consists of Alec, Min and me.
We're heading to the Pyongyang Film Studio! I have wanted to go there for a very long time, but this place was not included in the tourist program on any of my previous trips. The film studio is one of Kim Jong Il’s favorite places. His father visited the studio only twenty-three times in his entire life. As for Kim Jong Il, there is reliable information about more than three thousand visits to this place. It turns out that every day when filming was taking place at the studio, he appeared there. These data are engraved on a memorial plaque located next to the main entrance.
Apparently, Kim Jong-un does not share his father's love for cinema. Our guide, a disheveled middle-aged man dressed in a Mao-style jacket, says with sadness in his voice that Marshall must visit the studio sometime in the near future. “Although he will be welcome here at any time,” he quickly adds, as if one of us could, on occasion, convey this message to his addressee. Across the small square opposite the obligatory bronze statues is a wall depicting Kim Il Sung, surrounded by actors in stage costumes, looking up to the Great Leader for priceless instructions. The studio building is adjacent to the Museum of the Ministry of Culture and Art, which, predictably, is a temple erected in honor of Kim Jong Il, who served as head of the ministry.
Given the unbearable heat, our guide politely offers a tour of the outdoor film sets from the comfort of our air-conditioned minibus. The sites themselves are practically empty. I'm asking if there are any films in production right now. Two, he answers, and in both the main characters are women: one is about the “Girl Mother”, the other is about a traffic controller. Perhaps a remake of the “classic masterpiece” Crossroads Traffic Controller?
What we see in open areas indicates an extremely limited set of themes around which the plots of all North Korean films revolve. There are models of traditional Korean huts and houses to describe the idyll that preceded the Japanese invasion. There is also a photo stand with images of various costumes that are available at the studio and which cosplay lovers can wear for a small fee to take a photo as a souvenir. Here's a street that's supposed to demonstrate the grubbiness of capitalist Seoul, or at least what the city was like in the 1960s. Next - Tokyo of the same years in miniature. Both sets are liberally peppered with visual signs of exploitation of man by man, such as painted advertising posters offering the services of prostitutes. For scenes set in Europe, there is an English-style cottage. Unlike Hollywood, all movie model buildings are built in such a way that their interior furnishings correspond to their exterior appearance. Therefore, if the outside of a building looks like a pharmacy or bar, then inside it will turn out to be just that: a pharmacy or a bar. The guide says this is a brilliant innovation, a unique contribution to the film industry by Kim Jong Il. It's definitely an improvement on Hollywood's wasteful approach to set building.
Suddenly, Min lets out a high-pitched squeal and yells at Hwa to turn around.
“Is it really...THE?” she asks the guide, pointing to three graying men emerging from a house that looks like a dressing room.
Hmm, indeed, THEY are. Min's three favorite movie stars. We climb out of the minibus to take photos with these living Juchewood icons, stars of such blockbusters as Our Fragrance, Order No. 027 and Nation and Destiny, Part 61. Min also wants a photo with celebrities - she gives hers phone to Alec, who snaps her posing next to the actors.
* * *
On the way back from the film studio we drive along the remote reaches of the Pothongan River. In the distance you can see a new white suburban apartment building. “Do you see this? - Min shouts. – White building? This is where I live."
"Indeed? “Well, let’s stop here for lunch then,” I joke, knowing that no amount of money will be enough for some yingmingbanzhang to let an American bastard come inside.
“Of course, why not? – Min picks up. - Just not today. Some other time if you come to Pyongyang again."
“Ha ha ha, good!”
“But this means that you will have to return here,” Min extends his crooked little finger to me. - You promise?"
I grab her pinky finger with mine, “I promise.”
 
Thirty-second chapter
Today is the last day of classes. The teachers organized a graduation ceremony at the department premises. It is private - only our teachers, the department secretary, guides and Comrade Kim are present. But it's still very nice. Alec made sure that all the action was documented: he instructed Min to film our graduation, so that later, upon returning home, it could all be posted on the Tongil Tours pages on social networks. Alexander outdid us all by showing up in a suit and tie.
Today we were given a tour of the campus, which in practice was limited to a visit to the institute museum, located in one of the classrooms on the first floor. Everything is as banal as it sounds.
Earlier one day this week, Min took us to a photography studio located around the corner from the Changwangsan Hotel. There we were filmed full-face, each dressed in a suitable costume - thanks to the miraculous power of Photoshop. Now we are being awarded certificates. My photo is attached to a document where it is written in printed letters that “Comrade Travis Jeppsen graduated from Korean language courses at the Kim Hyunjik Pedagogical Institute.” The document is certified with a raised seal with the emblem of the Ministry of Education.
We then pose with our teachers for a group photo in front of the institute building. Alexander, overcome with joyful excitement, asks our shy department secretary to give him the department’s phone number so that he might someday be able to arrange personal training. She giggles sheepishly, clearly feeling awkward.
“Alexander, it’s impossible to do it this way,” Comrade Kim enters into the conversation. “You will have to contact me if you want to come here to study again.”
“Why can’t I contact them directly?” – Alexander asks defiantly.
We are saying good bye. I bow to Ms. Park and shake hands with the other teachers and the department secretary. We climb into the minibus. As we slowly pull away, crossing the parking lot, I look back at Puck and wave to her one last time. She sees this and smiles, briefly waves, and then quickly turns and walks away as we disappear into the traffic.
 
Part Eight
Screen
 
Thirty-third chapter
Morning fog. A beam breaks through it, signaling the beginning of a new day. I open the door to the balcony and try to let this light in so that the ray can break through my internal fog - the fog that clouds my consciousness. I just woke up and got out of bed, but I feel an inner heaviness. My mental state is a complete deep disorder. I was mentally exhausted, helped in part by the sleeping pills I had to take almost every night to finally fall asleep.
Soon everything will be in the past. Classes are already over. Today we head out on our final excursion for the weekend.
I stuff some clothes and various other things into my backpack. Min arranged for us to leave everything we didn't need for this final trip in our rooms. Most likely, the hotel administration will not need these rooms during our absence: apart from rare groups of Chinese tourists and businessmen, we are the only guests of the hotel.
A surprise awaits us in the foyer. Comrade Kim stands with Min and Ro. “Come on, let's go shopping! Everything you need for your trip..."
In the car, Kim congratulates us on completing the course: “You are the first Western students to complete the Korean language program in our country. You have made history!”
He’s beaming, obviously he’s as pleased with himself as he is with us. And he has something to be proud of. He opened the doors of one of the most prestigious universities in the capital to the outside world. From the outside this may seem like a trifle, but for North Korea this is indeed a very significant event. Here, any progress occurs at the speed of melting glaciers, and every step forward seems to be accompanied by a huge number of steps back.
In the very middle of Jeongchung Street, an absent-minded girl steps onto the pavement to cross the road just in front of us. Instead of slowing down, Hwa steps on the gas and honks his horn desperately, passing just a few centimeters from the girl. She looks back at us with a stunned expression on her face. Nobody pays attention to this. We have become accustomed to local traffic habits.
At a department store on Gwangbok Street, Min and Kim get down to business. They fill the cart with a huge amount of snacks, beer, water and soju - far more than we can consume during the remaining three days. Kim pays for everything. I'm running out of won, the local currency. I realize that this may be one of the last opportunities to keep a couple of Kims as a souvenir. So I change my euros at the wooden kiosk on the ground floor where the currency exchange office is located. I receive several old and new 5,000 won notes, the largest in circulation. Each bill is worth less than a dollar at the unofficial exchange rate that everyone uses. (What is very confusing is that prices in all stores are quoted according to the official exchange rate set by the government; no one uses this rate in real life, so the owners and cashiers of all the stores have calculators on hand for the complex arithmetic calculations required for to set the final price depending on whether you pay in won or one of the preferred foreign currencies here: American dollars, euros or Chinese yuan.) Old banknotes show the face of the Great Leader; on the new ones - the place of his birth. According to rumors, the authorities are preparing to issue banknotes in denominations of 10,000 North Korean won, so there was a need to “clear” the field for the image of the father (which should appear on the banknote of the highest denomination). However, for now this is just speculation.
As we load the car with groceries, Kim asks me if I'm looking forward to this trip. “Have you been to the Kumgangsan Mountains before?” I answer that no, but I have been to Wonsan - where our stop was on this trip.
“What are you going to do this weekend?” – I ask him.
"Now? I have to go back to my office."
"Seriously? Why aren't you coming with us? It will be fun".
To Min and Ro's surprise, he nods his head in agreement. Yes, he would like to visit the mountain resort of Kumgangsan, which was built by South Korea, and then, when relations between the countries deteriorated noticeably, turned out to be virtually abandoned. And, of course, any excuse to avoid Saturday classes is always very welcome.
* * *
On my way out of town, I witnessed the police dispensing justice. Three officers stand around a young man who appears to be no more than thirty, yelling at him. He is well dressed, holding a leather briefcase in his hands - all this indicates that he belongs to the respected middle class. One of the police grabs him by the collar—the collar of his white, fashionable shirt—and throws him to the ground. The young man falls at the feet of another officer, who steps on his chest with his boot. The guy then gets to his feet and grabs his briefcase, intending to run. The second policeman knocks the briefcase out of his hands and hits the guy in the face, knocking him out, after which a hail of punches and kicks falls on the man. Despite the fact that this is all happening in the middle of the day at a busy intersection, pedestrians simply pass by, not paying attention to anything - no one stops not only to intervene, but even to simply stare. It's as if nothing is happening at all.
Min, who completely missed this episode, notices the anxious expression on my face as I vigorously shake my head, trying to see how it will end. But we're driving too fast, and soon the guy and the cops disappear from view, turning into a blur.
"What? What's happened? Is there something wrong?" she asks.
"No, it's just... There... The police... They're beating the guy..."
Min responds with an empty and meaningless smile, turns away and continues to look out the window, as if she didn’t understand a word of what I just said.
* * *
The long journey to Wonsan passes through mountainous terrain, and the road has even more potholes and potholes than usual. Through the window we see fertile fields on the gentle slopes of the mountains, sun-burnt people, whose bent backs are exposed to the merciless heat of the luminary, especially cruel in these days of high summer. Others slowly wander somewhere along the sides of a deserted highway or squat along the road, waiting for something unknown - as if something is about to happen. The boredom we suffer from is simply nothing compared to how these people live.
Seeing Alec wearing headphones, Min asks if she can listen to his music. It includes songs by Sleater Kinney, God Is an Astronaut, Rise Against and Matt Gresham (better known as Logistics). “It reminds me of the music I listened to in Cuba,” she says. – Do you have “Green Day”? Or “Matchbox 20”? Later, when no one supposedly sees anything, she secretly gives Alec an empty flash drive and asks him to write down some songs on it. “Well, it’s... kind of... against the rules,” she says, “so don’t say anything to the others.”
Alexander entertains us with meticulously accurate imitations of how different peoples for whom English is not their native language speak English. He tries to parody Indians, Italians, even his native French, deliberately exaggerating his own accent. Koreans love it. The entire minibus shakes with laughter. “Now let’s show you the American!”
Alexander turns to me: “Well, Travis, it’s your turn.”
“Ufff, I can’t do it...”
"Come on! I made fun of the French a little. Come on, show me what a typical American tourist sounds like!”
I cough, clearing my throat and preparing to imitate George W. Bush's country drawl. Since I'm from a southern state, it's not too difficult for me to choke out a few Bush-style phrases about North Korea.
Koreans are moaning. Kim, sitting in the passenger seat, claps his hands, choking with laughter and unable to utter a word. My parody shows what Henry James knew well: that rarest creature - the innocent American, whom everyone should love like a buffalo, wherever he goes.
* * *
After several hours of driving along a winding road past pastoral mountain scenery and several completely dark tunnels, one of which stretches almost four kilometers, we arrive in Wonsan, a seaside city that is the third largest in the country. It has been known since the times of the Goguryeo state, although it received its modern name in the Goryeo era. It means, as they explained to us, “folding screen.” The city is so named because of its elongated zigzag shape, which follows the curves of the hills leading to the natural sea harbour. The mountains surrounding Wonsan are rich in gold, the mining of which - official or clandestine - has become an endeavor that has helped a very select few grab the bird of fortune by the tail. The most beautiful view of the city opens from the port: tall residential buildings approaching the water, sticking out like incisor teeth. Like Pyongyang, the city was completely destroyed during the Korean War, so everything we see around it was built not so long ago.
The screen city is Ro’s small homeland, but he cannot tell anything special about it. Ro looks as bored and apathetic here as he did in Pyongyang.
We immediately go to the beach. On the way there, the local traffic policeman makes a sign asking us to stop. “I don’t give a damn about this asshole,” Comrade Kim mutters in Hwa’s ear. We are passing by.
 
Thirty-fourth chapter
When I was in Seoul, I met several North Korean refugees. One of them, who became my close friend, Eunju, grew up in Wonsan. I wonder if Ro Eunjoo knows her family - but I understand perfectly well that it’s better not to ask. With the exception of a few short periods when she lived in Pyongyang, she spent her entire life here until the age of eighteen, after which she began her long and dangerous journey to the South, following in the footsteps of her mother, who had fled a few months earlier. And after some time, Eunju’s younger brother followed the same path. She has not seen her father since then; he must still live somewhere here.
I met Eunju through a mutual friend, and we somehow immediately hit it off. There was a lot of unusual things about this: for me, meeting a North Korean woman in the South, and for her, meeting an American who had previously visited her hometown. Luckily, Eunjoo turned out to be a very thoughtful and articulate woman. During the many hours I spent with her, I simply sat and listened to a detailed autobiographical account, characterized by objectivity and a certain detachment that amazed me, since I understood the pain she had endured.
Most of the refugees I met in South Korea came from provinces bordering China. Despite the fact that this border is very carefully guarded on the North Korean side, it is not difficult to cross it, while the demilitarized zone is completely impenetrable and there are kilometers of minefields on both sides of the demarcation line. The Sino-Korean border follows natural geographical lines - the Amnokkan and Tumangan rivers, as well as the impassable Paektusan Mountain. In some places these rivers become so narrow that you can simply jump over them. Therefore, since the famine of the 1990s, by bribing border guards with cigarettes or hard currency, anyone can cross the border in both directions relatively calmly. Many small traders do just this, thus bringing various Chinese junk to sell in local markets.
The border is located far from Wonsan, but with the help of the “right” intermediaries, traveling to it from here and crossing to the other side can be quite easily organized for the right price.
* * *
During the eighteen years spent in her homeland, Eunju had her ups and downs. She comes from an educated family that was in a respectable position in the songbun system. Father is a scientist, grandfather is a university professor. They lived in a house her father built with his own hands in the suburbs of Wonsan. When Eunju was a child, teachers noticed her ability to sing and dance, and her parents did everything to develop these talents. She went through several auditions and was accepted into the circle of the local palace of pioneers. Performing became her life, and after several years of training she was accepted into an elite group of young singers. She was away from home for weeks in Pyongyang, staying at the Potongan Hotel. At night, she and the other girls from the troupe were put on a bus with windows so dark that they could not see where they were going. They were brought to luxurious parties, which took place in residences hidden from prying eyes, where the girls sang and danced in front of Kim Jong Il and his entourage.
But the onset of the Hard March put an end to Eunju's relatively idyllic childhood years. Won-san, like most of the country, was greatly affected by the financial disaster, which led to the collapse of the food distribution system and famine. The corpses of dead people lay around the station, on the city streets, in the mountains surrounding Eunju’s house, into which desperate people went in search of at least some food. Thieves regularly broke into their home to steal things they could eat or sell. Eunjoo's mother began traveling illegally to China to smuggle food and necessities, which Eunjoo and her brother, then a six-year-old boy, sold in the black markets that flourished in the outskirts of Wonsan.
Eunju said that half of her classmates died. One day their teacher did not come to school. The children then realized that the same fate could await them. As a result, the majority either died of hunger or began to suffer from diseases caused by hunger, from which they were never able to recover. Many died due to industrial accidents and under the rubble of dilapidated buildings. When factories were shut down, workers stopped showing up for work. People began scouring the inside of dilapidated factory buildings for anything they could sell, from idle equipment and building fragments to bolts and copper wire.
The mountainous terrain surrounding Wonsan is actually very rich in natural resources, which the government has failed to use wisely on a long-term basis due to its complete ineptitude, ineptitude, corruption and systematic preference for various forms of political loyalty over economic pragmatism. Eunju's parents were smart enough, so they invested their savings in gold, which, due to the ignorance and incompetence of the authorities, could be bought for pennies - many times cheaper than the real price. These smart investments were one of the reasons why Eunjoo managed to avoid the fate of his friends and classmates. In order to earn extra money, Eunju began traveling to the small village of Haejong, which is located outside of Pyongyang. There, children - as young as four or five years old - worked in gold mines in dangerous conditions. Deaths of children and adult workers due to uncoordinated dynamite explosions were common. Also, many simply fell into the depths of the mines, as they had to work without any insurance. Despite these dangers, Eunju decided to work there. It was possible to earn much more money in the mine than by reselling food in markets, where you had to be on guard all the time - thieves were prowling everywhere.
Eunju had developed some kind of immunity to the stench emanating from the rotting corpses lying on every corner. Dead bodies have become just an annoying inconvenience that you quickly get used to. But suddenly her father, a completely non-religious man, became involved in strange, pseudo-shamanic practices. Every time he came across a dead body, he would pick up the corpse, put it on his shoulder and bring it home, despite the protests of Eunjoo's mother. Then he dressed the dead man. For those who were definitely starving to death, he put some rice in their mouths. In the family, everyone traditionally slept together on the floor, which was heated using the ondol system. The corpses brought by Eunju's father were in the same room. In the depths of winter, when the temperature dropped well below zero degrees, my father placed dead bodies in the warmest places in the room. The next morning, the family dragged someone else's dead body into the mountains to bury it, which required many hours of hard work - the ground was frozen through.
Oddly enough, Eunjoo claims that this was not her father's eccentricity. Many others did the same, caring for the dead, performing funeral rituals, burying complete strangers. Despite the desperation, the insane, low acts that people went to in an attempt to survive, there was also a less noticeable desire to preserve the remnants of human dignity during the “Hard March”.
Those terrible days remained forever in people's memory. To this day, Eunju is haunted by the ghosts of those dead. At night she sometimes suffers from sleepwalking. One day, shortly after her arrival in Seoul, the police found her walking down the street at night in a somnambulant state. The police managed to revive her and took her home.
Those are dead. She does not know their names, but clearly remembers the face of each of those whom her father brought into their home. She had already forgotten her father's face, but not THOSE faces. Nightmares force her to remember these people and never forget.
“May you live in an era of change” - this is the apocryphal Chinese curse. All members of the Eunju family survived the Hard March. But if you know what awaited them ahead, this fact can cause mixed feelings.
 
Chapter thirty-five
Segregation is rampant on Wonsan Beach: one part is only for Koreans, the other for foreigners. They are separated by a wooden pier extending into the sea, on both sides of which there are floating raft platforms with diving towers. As on my other trips, we were the only visitors on the “foreign” part. In Korean, there’s nowhere for an apple to fall.
Alexander and I are sailing to these platforms. Alec, who cannot swim, remained on the shore with our Koreans, who had already pounced on the purchased snacks.
“I want to show you something,” Alexander says, cutting through the water, and I see a mischievous sparkle in his eyes. “But you have to do what I tell you.”
We get out of the water onto the raft. The wooden flooring was half rotten and the base was rusty. This all looks unsafe. Besides, I'm afraid of heights.
Alexander insists that we must climb to the very top. “No way,” I tell him. But in the end, with trembling knees, I follow him.
“Over there,” he points somewhere with a movement of his head. - Do you see this?" He doesn’t want it to be noticeable that he is pointing at some object - suddenly they are watching us from the shore.
“I see what? I see “Seongdowon” and I feel like I’m going to throw up. We need to get down urgently.
Children's camp "Sondovon". A summer camp where parents from friendly socialist countries can send their children for the summer holidays. It still works, although I have a hard time imagining many parents these days deciding to send their children on vacation to North Korea.
“No, look more carefully,” says Alexander, “behind the camp. Do you see this? Those buildings on the hills. On the other side".
I peer closely, but without glasses I can only make out the tops of the roofs.
“This is HIS home,” says Alexander. - Numbers of the Third. There he received Rodman. You can see the house on Google Maps.”
In fact, the Marshall is known to have a residence in Wonsan. But I never thought it could be seen from the diving board. In Seoul, I met with a Canadian who accompanied Rodman on that trip as a translator. He mentioned Wonsan. He said that he and Marshal even rode jet skis, although it is very difficult for me to imagine the picture of this action.
“This raft is memorable to me for another reason,” continues Alexander, surveying the surrounding seascape. – During my first trip in 2012, I swam here by myself. There were a lot of rich kids around from elite families who had come from Pyongyang. One of them spoke French - he had previously studied in Paris. Therefore, he and I had a conversation that no one around us could understand. He asked me what I thought about his country. In response, I squeezed out the standard polite words that each of us would probably say in such a situation. He agreed and also added a few standard and polite phrases in response. Then there was a heavy pause. And then - I don’t know what prompted me to tell him this, maybe that we were here, splashing in the sea far from all the political pomposity that remained on the shore. I told him, “But I don’t really believe any of this.” He just smiled and answered briefly: “Me too.”
* * *
We decide to swim to the raft located on the Korean side. It seems that this is not forbidden - the water is the same for everyone, but mixing with the local crowd on the shore is no longer permissible. Perhaps there is some hidden logic in this. Or maybe just one of the leaders, without thinking too much and without anything fundamental in mind, blurted out another directive.
A dozen young guys are floundering in the water, holding on to a raft. They look at us nervously as we swim up. At this time, Ro had already caught up with us, swimming breaststroke behind. He climbs the ladder onto the raft. I ask if he will dive, pointing to the tower. "I? – he laughs. “No, like you, I’m afraid of heights.”
“Come on, Travis,” Alexander encourages, climbing to the middle of the stairs. “The view will be even better from here,” he says through gritted teeth.
Everyone around oohs and aahs at the sight of a foreigner climbing onto the highest diving board and, after a short scan of the horizon, gracefully diving into the water. At a younger age, Alexander trained and could even become a professional diver. He has since put on a few kilos, but still maintains proper poise and can make impressive jumps.
I have no desire to climb to the very top. The towers here are in even worse condition than those on the “foreign” side of the pier: they are used much more often. Through the wide cracks between the flooring boards you can see the booms of the entire platform below and the depths of the sea, which only increases the paranoia of the acrophobe.
I head to the edge of the second highest diving board on numb legs. A loud sound from somewhere behind me scares me - I freeze in place. A teenager missing one leg jumps past - you can only dive one at a time. He looks me over quickly but carefully, and then hobbles towards the very edge. The stump of his right leg resembles a rolled-up foreskin. He shouts somewhere down to his friends on the raft below - they shout back at him. One last jump, and he rushes down towards the green ripples of the Eastern Sea.
* * *
Once ashore, we see Min, Hwa and Kim frolicking on the sand like children. Alec sits on a beach towel, watching impassively as Hwa dives into the water again and again, each time returning to the shore with a handful of clams - something he learned in the army, as soldiers often had to forage for their own food. And this beach is simply a gold mine for shellfish production: foreigners rarely come here. The more shellfish he brings, the more excited he becomes. We will take them with us to the hotel and give them to the cooks so that they can prepare dinner for us from them.
Meanwhile, Min and Kim are busy drawing huge hearts in the sand with their big toes and taking pictures of it with their phones. Kim writes her daughter's name in the middle of one. Min prints out the name of the guy she likes, takes a picture of it, and then quickly erases the drawing, seeing Alexander approaching, wrapped in a towel.
 
Thirty-sixth chapter
When Eunju was sixteen, for some reason still unclear to her, one of her closest friends reported on her. Powib was searched and a couple of South Korean pop music CDs were found. She was sent to prison.
There she was beaten every night by prison guards. Without any reason - just like that. The beatings were strong and brutal - Eunju constantly lost consciousness. But she managed to avoid the fate of one of her cellmates, who was taken somewhere every night and raped. This girl, Eunju said, became like a zombie. During the day, she, without moving, stared blankly ahead of her with an empty gaze, without blinking and without saying a word.
Eunju stopped washing her face, smeared mud on her hair, and basically did everything to look as ugly as possible and not make the guards want to touch her.
Finally, after two months, her parents managed to collect enough money to bribe whoever they needed. She was released.
* * *
Unlike most North Korean refugees who settled in the South, Eunju fled the DPRK due to political, rather than economic, problems. Her grandfather, a university professor, towards the end of his life suddenly began to feel that his eyes had been opened to what was happening in the country; or simply in his old age his tongue has become too long - it depends on how you look. He started talking a lot of unnecessary things. Expressing your opinions to students and colleagues is too free. Funny, anecdotal ideas are dangerous ideas. He said things that were dangerous to think about, let alone say out loud. For example, that the society in which everyone lives is not TRULY socialist. That Comrade Kim Jong Il actually does not care at all about his people. That a TRUE leader would never allow people to starve, wasting money on military purposes instead of solving food problems. The USA, of course, is to blame, but only partly, and the other root of evil is here, in Joseon itself. That by uniting, people will be able to change the existing state of affairs and build REAL socialism in their homeland.
The last straw came when my grandfather was invited to give a lecture in Pyongyang, during which he again failed to keep track of his language. One day, shortly after his return to Wonsan, he was on his way to Eunju's house to visit his daughter's family. Before he could reach the front door, a black car drove up to the house. Two people jumped out, grabbed the grandfather, pushed him into the car and sped off.
Eunju's family contacted the police. They contacted the local state security bureau. To the party cell. To every conceivable authority that could come to mind. Day and night they tried to find out what happened to their grandfather. Nobody gave any information.
Eight months later they got a call. “We have your father,” the policeman told Eunjoo’s mother. “You can come and take his body.”
* * *
The grandfather's body was almost unrecognizable due to the signs of beatings. Eunju couldn't even try to imagine the endless pain and torment he endured. During those eight months, they broke every bone in his body.
Today she has mixed feelings about her grandfather. “He is my hero,” she says in a voice filled with love and admiration for his courage. And then, after a few minutes, he says: “How did it happen that he turned out to be so stupid?” Why did he say all these things? What the hell was he thinking? After their grandfather was buried, there was no point in the Eunju family staying in Wonsan, North Korea. Her grandfather “ruined” the family’s position in the songbun system so much that their days in the artistic group were numbered. Eunjoo would never be allowed to sing and dance on stage again. And art was her life, which simply ended at eighteen.
 
Chapter Thirty-Seven
At sunset we check into the Dongmyeon Hotel, whose building is an example of a bizarre architectural masterpiece. The building miraculously looks both hopelessly outdated and like a prototype of something from the future. Or you can say this: this is a project carried out by some youth, even student, architectural studio, which in any other country would not have been given the green light. The diamond-shaped structure stands right on the shore, where a rickety bridge gives rise to the Chandeok Pier. The inside of the hotel has recently been repainted in dark blue - the predominant shades of sea green when I first visited in 2012. To the right of the entrance to the main nine-story hotel building, another two-story building in the Art Nouveau style juts out, looking like an extension - as if someone decided in hindsight that it would be appropriate here. It ends at the beginning of the pier with an elegant, snake-like staircase, along which you can climb from ground level to a balcony stretching along the end of the building. It offers stunning views of the sea.
We enter a dark foyer. Outside the capital, electricity is used especially sparingly, even in buildings intended for foreign tourists. I glance sideways to take in the details of the lurid sculptures of fantastical sea creatures that greet us as we enter: huge plastic lobsters and sea urchins surrounded by potted indoor plants, the picture is completed by numerous arrangements of assorted shells against a blue rocky landscape. The circular interior space, extending upward to the very top floor, allows you to look up to see the ceiling, from which hangs a massive chandelier with long tentacle-shaped ribbons hung with fake diamonds.
From my room I can watch the daily sunset show behind the mountains that seem to rise straight out of the Eastern Sea. It turned out that I checked in at the “right” moment. I sit on one of the low chairs placed right next to the window, and become a spectator of this natural action, greedily absorbing every second of it, until the mountains completely absorb the golden ball, and the colorful sky gives way to the night.
Along the entire pier, local residents climb piled-up hefty rocks in search of shellfish and other tasty seafood. The pier ends with a small island where a lighthouse is installed, from the height of which one of the most impressive panoramas of Wonsan can be seen. I remember trying to get there on one of my previous trips: how I had to step over the bodies of two extremely drunk people who were sleeping on the steps of the lighthouse. I tried to go inside, but the door was locked. I had to turn around. Then I wandered to a spontaneous fish market, which was set up by enterprising locals. There, some woman with a bucket and a couple of knives organized an impromptu restaurant. For a ridiculous sum, equal to a few cents, I happily tasted sashimi for breakfast, which was prepared right there in front of me from freshly caught fish.
Hotel corridors are constantly immersed in darkness, which seriously complicates movement, especially at night. On the way to the restaurant, I decided to go up to the eighth floor - maybe I would run into Mark or Simon. They told me in Pyongyang that they were renting an entire floor here for the needs of their North Korean headquarters. Sure enough, I noticed a group of Chinese businessmen hanging out in the corridors and smoking. But outwardly they did not look like those who like to pawn by the collar, like our friends from the Sosan Hotel. I thought I'd ask if Mark or Simon were here now. But I instinctively realized that it was better to refrain from this.
Comrade Kim reserved a small private room for our group. There, on the big screen, instead of the standard concert of the Moranbong group or the evening news, there is the cartoon Kung Fu Panda. From the first second, as soon as we entered this hall, the eyes of all our Koreans were glued to the screen. They admire every detail of the film: the sophisticated animation techniques, the inventiveness with which the acting characters are endowed with supernatural acrobatic abilities, the tension and humor of the developing plot, and the memorable music. I think that foreigners watch the “Mass Games” with the same fascination.
The waitress is setting a rich table. There's naengmyeon, fried chicken, scrambled eggs on a cast iron skillet, kimchi cabbage, bulgogi, mung bean pancakes, potato salad, and rice. In addition, several Western dishes are offered - spaghetti, French fries. Also on the table are crabs and shellfish that Hwa caught, as well as other fresh gifts from the Eastern Sea: pollock and herring, mackerel and cod - under a coat of herbs and spices.
All this is flavored with a huge amount of booze, purchased in that Pyongyang department store and now poured into small glasses. We pour drinks for each other, following the Korean custom of never taking anything ourselves at the table. The meal is in full swing, the cheerful chatter is sometimes interrupted by fascinated glances at the screen and comments about the film that Koreans cannot resist. Min proudly demonstrates her familiarity with the strip by delivering the characters' lines a second before they say them. Finally, after the meal, the cigarettes are lit, I give myself over to the slight intoxicating fog in my head, chatting amicably with everyone in a very relaxed state - after almost a month of constantly being in the company of all these people. I lower my vigilance to the minimum reasonable level - that is, to the next level before complete carelessness.
Without getting up, Kim begins her speech.
“A lot of foreigners who visit our country don't understand it,” he says. – It seems to me that the reasons for this are quite clear. This is all because we are a socialist country. Everything happens differently here than in other countries. And we know it. But you gentlemen... - he turns to the three of us - you are not like everyone else. You are not ordinary tourists. And it seems to me that all of us at KGTK are aware of this. The most important thing that interests me personally in such projects is their focus on intellectuals. I don't want to communicate with ORDINARY people."
For Comrade Kim, this was not the first and not accidental mention of ORDINARY people. I'm starting to understand what this means, what he means. That young man on the beach in Nampo who wanted to practice his English and said that he was just a REGULAR worker. Min, who warned us never to go for a walk with a REGULAR guide. This contains a hidden reference to a class system that is said to not exist at all. Belonging to the elite or the unspoken status of tongju is what seems to turn an ORDINARY person into an EXCEPTIONAL one.
“You understand our country quite well,” Kim continues, “how everything works here. This is why, Alec, your “Tongil Tours” is so different from other travel agencies. I want to say again that KGTC will always be happy to welcome you to our country. And will strive to satisfy the interests and curiosity of intellectuals like you.”
We raise our glasses and say words of gratitude and appreciation to Comrade Kim. The final acknowledgment refers to the film Kung Fu Panda, against which pleasantries are exchanged.
“Of course,” adds Comrade Kim, “one of the most important issues is security. Especially for Americans."
He turns to me.
“Both Alec and I took this very seriously. “I discussed everything with my man at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” he whispers. “When you travel with us, Travis, you don't have to worry about a thing.”
He winks. I smile back, not knowing what to say.
On the way to the elevator, Ro grabs my hand, a wide and genuine smile on his face. “Comrade,” he begins, “please promise me one thing.”
"Yes?"
“Promise that you will always remember kindly our ... - I feel myself involuntarily rolling my eyes, expecting another pompous nationalist passage, which usually rushes out from the North Koreans when they get enough - ... company.”
WHAT? Did he really say “about our company”? Not about “our country”? Well then everything is fine. In amazement, I took a small step back, smiled and shook his hand firmly.
“Don't worry,” I say. “KGTK will always have a place in my heart.”
 
Chapter thirty eight
Eunjoo's mother ran first. She was one of those who knew the route well. A few months later, she managed to get her daughter out through an intermediary. They settled in Shenyang in 2006. They soon saved enough money by selling self-made Korean traditional clothes to try to get Eunjoo's brother out. There is a large Korean colony in Shenyang, which includes refugees from the North. For them, it is a dangerous place, like the rest of China, as the police carry out raids from time to time. If they were caught, they would be sent back to North Korea, where they would face an inevitable, quick and painful death in one of the concentration camps. They managed to avoid this. They worked until they had enough money to pay a middleman to guide them along the last leg of their mother's planned route, through Laos and Thailand, to South Korea.
* * *
Eunju's problems with his arrival in the South did not end. She and her mother always wanted to get their father out too, so that the family could be reunited. To do this, it was necessary to save even more money to pay intermediaries: arranging an escape for men was always more difficult, and therefore more expensive, than for women. If a woman can just be a housewife, then a man is obliged to work for the state. Accordingly, the men were more closely monitored, making it very difficult for them to disappear long enough to reach and cross the Chinese border.
The intermediaries in such cases are some of the richest people with huge connections. They lead a semi-criminal lifestyle. Their occupation is considered criminal, and therefore they constantly need large sums of cash to pay bribes to officials, who in return turn a blind eye to everything and allow this business to run. Therefore, they have no remorse when they have to blackmail their former clients in difficult times. Their clients, as a rule, have loved ones in the North who are in a very vulnerable position. If the authorities become aware that a family member has fled to South Korea, the entire family will face severe punishment. (Pyongyang recently tried to dispel this belief with the help of a high-ranking refugee. Thae Yongho was a counselor at the North Korean embassy in London and fled to South Korea. A month after his escape, CNN correspondent Wil Ripley, to everyone's amazement, was allowed to film an amazing report while meeting with the brother and sister Thae and interviewed them in one of their homes in Pyongyang. They looked quite normal - they were healthy. The sister said that no one in the family was punished. The brother, however, hinted at an inevitable demotion in rank in the songbun system. “If I don’t If I manage to wash away this shameful stain myself,” he said, “then my sons and subsequent generations will have to work harder to pay for it.”)
When Eunju, along with her mother and brother, began to settle in the South, trying to earn as much money as possible to pay for their father, a middleman from the North began to threaten them. He said he would report their escape to the authorities, which would inevitably lead to their father's arrest, unless he received a bribe from them for his silence. The Eunju family experienced real psychological torture due to blackmail, until at one point they made the painful decision to cut off all ties with this intermediary, abandoning the dream of ever reuniting with the head of the family.
 
Chapter Thirty Nine
In the morning I was woken up by a sound that I can only describe as a crunching sound. Is the air conditioner really broken? Or is there a fire somewhere? I jump out of bed, trying to figure out what's going on. The sound seems to be coming from the window, so I raise the blinds. Seven floors below, directly below my room, a team of about thirty-five “volunteers” are busily wielding sledgehammers, breaking up rocks. This is a punishment to my lazy bourgeois ass for daring to sleep until seven in the morning on Sunday. Before this, I thought that Sunday was a generally accepted day off for absolutely everyone. Well, at least not in Wonsan.
I take a shower and then go up for breakfast. I feel, to my great surprise, quite well, as if yesterday's libations had no consequences. The rest are already sitting at the table. This time we all have breakfast together in a room whose windows overlook the harbor. Min is especially energetic and chatty. She asks about my university studies while the waitress pours me coffee. Ming knows that I have just completed my PhD at the Royal College of Art in London, but she is interested in my student years in New York. I say I studied literature and philosophy. She asks if I hold any “official” philosophical views. I ask her a counter question, asking her to clarify what she means. “Well, you know that we have Juche ideas in Korea,” she replies. “Is there any official philosophy in America or Germany?”
I say no: in the West, philosophy exists separately from the state. That there is no central idea that generalizes all views on life and reality. Instead, philosophy for Europeans is an endless search for truth, which in its essence can never end with any final point.
She is clearly not satisfied with my answer.
“There is one parable that I really love, in my opinion, it has a serious philosophical charge,” I say. “Have you heard of Socrates, who is considered the founding father of all Western philosophy?”
Min nods - well, thank God, at least something.
“He was once asked who was the greatest sage in Athens. He replied: “I don't know. I know many wise people, but I cannot say who is the smartest. Give me a week to think about it.” After this, he began to walk around Athens, talking with all the wise men and women he met along the way, asking them about everything they knew. A week later he returned to the person who asked that question and said, “I understand. The wisest man in Athens is me.” His interlocutor was stunned. How was Socrates able to come to this conclusion? “Because,” said Socrates, “I am the only person who knows that he knows nothing.”
Min laughs but remains puzzled. "But what does it mean?" she asks.
“Well, this shows,” I try to explain, “how philosophy works, at least in the Western understanding.”
“But how is it possible to be smart and not know anything?”
“He didn't say he didn't know anything. He said he KNOWS HE KNOWS NOTHING. Philosophy is knowledge about knowledge, it is thoughts about thinking. Therefore, the parable means, I think, that certainty in anything is an illusion. Even if we are told about something as an undoubted fact, we can never be completely sure that it is true. That is why Socrates says that there is no such thing in the world as complete certainty. There is always the possibility that what we perceive as truth, what we have been told is true, is an illusion or propaganda. In a sense, there is nothing in the world that is absolutely true - there are only more or less weighty arguments in favor of one truth or another."
Min ponders this and Ro translates the parable for Hwa, who watches our conversation with great curiosity. After Ro finishes, Hwa lets out the same chuckle as Min and then gives me a hard look. Ro and Hwa discuss the parable with each other, and then Min tells them my interpretation. Hwa pauses, contemplating what he's heard, and then returns to his bowl of soybean paste soup.
Alexander glares at me across the table with a grimace on his face. WHAT? – I silently ask with just my lips. I tried to be as careful as possible, not to say anything directly, although I am fully aware of how dangerous the meaning and subtext of this parable and the conclusions that can be drawn from my reasoning can be. But I don't want to worry about it. It may be imprudent, but I don't care. I even feel some relief. My performance is not some kind of defiant gesture of disobedience - it is rather directed towards self-affirmation. It is intended more for myself than for them. This is a way to demonstrate to myself that I still have my feet firmly on the ground, that I belong to the real world to a much greater extent than to the web in which I am still floundering.
I finish breakfast in a state of complete calm and relaxation, the way a devout Catholic should feel after morning confession: relieved of psychological burdens, forgiven and blessed for further action.
I return to my room, pack my things and prepare to leave. The crunching sound can still be heard from the street. I look out the window. They are all still there - citizens of Wonsan, wielding sledgehammers, turning stones into rubble. They will do this all morning. Break big stones in iron shackles / Break stones and serve your time.
 
Chapter forty
A few months after Eunjoo settled in Seoul, one of the major TV news networks asked her to give them an interview and talk about how she felt as a refugee. A fairly standard request: North Korean refugees suffer from constant discrimination in the South, which, in particular, is reflected in special difficulties in finding decent work. Therefore, one of the few opportunities to earn some extra income is to sell your story to journalists. Eunju agreed to the interview, stipulating one condition: her face on the screen should be blurred so that it would be impossible to recognize her - so she wanted to protect her father, who remained in Wonsan.
When the interview aired on television, Eunjoo saw, to her horror and indignation, that the broadcaster had done nothing to hide her face. She contacted a lawyer to file a claim for breach of contract.
“But you are an actress,” a representative of the TV channel put forward a counter argument. – Don’t you want to become famous? Now everyone knows you. This can greatly help your career development!”
“No,” she replied. – I performed on stage. I don’t want to be famous on television, especially putting my father in danger.”
When it became clear that Eunjoo had no intention of withdrawing the lawsuit, the TV station's legal representative upped the ante. He said that if she continued to behave in the same spirit, there would be nothing for her in South Korea. She will have a reputation as a difficult person who is not worth dealing with, that she is just a quarrelsome brat, no one will hire her and failures will follow her all her life. She thought about it. After all, she just arrived in South Korea, maybe they are right. By that time, she had only vague ideas about how this new society for her was structured and functioning. The lawyer managed to convince her, and Eunju withdrew the lawsuit.
But in any case it was already too late. Shortly after the interview aired on South Korean television, Wonsan police came for her father. He was thrown into prison. Fortunately, by this time, Eunju and her mother had already managed to save enough money to send them to North Korea and use a bribe to buy her father out of prison through another intermediary.
To avoid imprisonment in a concentration camp, the father was forced to divorce Eunju's mother in absentia (and by this time North Korea had indisputable evidence that his family had defected to the South), publicly condemn his family and renounce it. After some time, he remarried. The last time Eunju spoke with her father was four years ago. He, again using the services of an intermediary, went to the border area where mobile phones could pick up signals from Chinese cellular networks. Refugees often communicate with their families back in the DPRK in similar ways. But they have one, maximum two minutes to talk. If they talk longer, state security services may intercept the signal and detect their location. “The conversation was about nothing,” Eunju told me. – In this tiny period of time it was impossible to say anything serious to each other. My father just kept repeating: “Forgive me.”
* * *
After arriving in South Korea, Eunju did a little of everything in order to somehow survive, with the exception of the most unpleasant types of “work” that many of her compatriots who escaped from the North were forced to accept. Eunju herself was used many times, practically raped - mostly in China, when she still had no idea about the harsh reality of the outside world and was ready to believe everything that anyone told her. These people disappeared immediately after they got what they wanted from her. She knew that any work in the sex industry - be it online chatter on related topics or traditional prostitution - was not for her.
Also, the fate of a “professional victim” did not suit her. According to her, for this it was necessary to hang around in a certain environment of refugee celebrities with their subculture. She has seen many of those who have chosen this path in life, but believes that she has no moral right to condemn them. Although every journalism student learns on one of the very first days of their introductory ethics course that information for which money is paid is bad information, all South Korean and foreign journalists readily forget this rule when it comes to interviews with North Korean refugees. Since the Hard March, when economic migrants began making their way dangerously through China and Southeast Asia to South Korea, refugees' stories of their misfortunes and suffering have become a cottage industry in publishing and the media. The defectors quickly learned the harsh realities of life in the South. And they, with their experience gained in the North, were absolutely unprepared for this reality. It is well known that South Korean society is one of the most competitive in the world. But what does this mean in everyday life?
To get an idea of the enormous role nepotism plays in South Korea, just look at how the chaebol system is structured. The word chaebol can be loosely translated from Korean as "rich group" and usually refers to a powerful business conglomerate, typically run by members of the same family with government connections. The most striking examples of chaebols are the world famous companies Hyundai and Samsung. Undoubtedly, it was the chaebols that provided the accelerated growth of the South Korean economy since the 1950s.
Paradoxically, the mechanisms of relationships within the chaebol reveal many striking parallels with the way the life of the North Korean elite, which occupies the upper part of the songbun system, is organized. In both countries, a small number of powerful families form an unofficial upper social class, in whose hands all the wealth and power is concentrated and which provides its members and their offspring with all the opportunities available in society. In the DPRK, historically, all influential families are grouped around the Kim dynasty. In the Republic of Korea, such families, most of whom had profitably served the Japanese during the colonial period, also, as far as possible, "tied the knot" with political power. It was under the dictator Park Chung-hee that the foundations of the chaebol industrial empires were laid, thanks to serious credit support from the state.
The chaebol system enforces the so-called “gradual incentive effect.” As a result, a clan society developed in South Korea. Those who find themselves in power distribute jobs and opportunities to rise to members of their families, but not only to them, but also to classmates and neighbors with whom they grew up. Those not involved in the system do not even hope to penetrate such circles.
Very few South Koreans are willing to deal with North Korean refugees; Typically, they belong to ordinary social groups: Christian pastors, right-wing politicians, employers looking for especially cheap labor, sensationalist journalists - all of them seek to exploit extremely vulnerable outsiders for their own, often dubious, ends. Most North Korean refugees (there are now about thirty thousand in the South) are left to their own devices in socio-economic terms and are forced to endure humiliation and cope with the consequences of isolation from the mainstream of South Korean life. Reduced in their own country to the point where they feel like nothing more than animated propaganda tools, refugees arrive in this new “land of the free” so morally degraded that they can be freely exploited.
According to Eunju, refugees, realizing that they have no opportunity to get a decent job, come to the conclusion that they have at least one way to make ends meet, and a very tempting one: selling their stories. And this is not surprising. North Korean refugees have become best-selling authors and TV stars sought after for interviews. Eunju, like other emigrants who are naturally given attractive appearance, intelligence and the ability to clearly express their thoughts, plunged into this world. But after some time she felt that it was all a lie, a show. Refugees were encouraged to exaggerate and fabricate. It turned out to be a vicious circle: the more often a person appeared on screens and in other media, the more famous he became and the more was expected from this person. Add to this the psychological problems that most refugees suffer from - not only those disorders that they acquired in their past life in the DPRK, but also the mental trauma received on the way to the South: in China and the countries of Southeast Asia; and the effects of bullying and exploitation in South Korea. All this leads to the fact that their stories cannot be considered reliable and truthful by default.
The media ultimately wants one thing. “When you tell your story on air, we need you to cry,” was the instruction given by the producer of one very popular television talk show to Eunju’s friend, a participant in one of such shows dedicated to North Koreans’ stories about the horrors of life in the North, about what they had to endure, as well as their delight at the freedom they enjoyed in the South. “Can you squeeze out your tears? Real tears. Because otherwise no one will believe you."
The brightest stars of this circus eventually face an inevitable problem: once your story appears in the media, you have nothing left to tell. Fabrication and “borrowing” of other people’s stories become a necessity. Borrowing someone else's story is not that difficult - the community of North Korean refugees in the South is quite small, almost everyone knows each other. Eunju remembers how she once received an email from a young woman she knew who had become a big star in the refugee circle. In a message sent to almost everyone she knew, Eunju says, there was a request to share the terrible details of her life in North Korea and her escape from there - she needed it for a book she was writing. She had an order for the book, but faced obvious difficulties in compiling all the details into one story about the life of a victim of the regime, as the publisher and journalist co-author demanded. Eunjoo ignored the letter, but the others did not. And the stories of these people were included in the woman's book, she appropriated them in the process of writing the book, forming “her” terrible “autobiography”, describing life in a brutal police state and a dangerous road to “freedom” that was ultimately worth it.
Other refugees did not openly accuse the author of essentially stealing their stories. Disenfranchised people rarely make any claims, and if they do, their voice is in the vast majority of cases simply ignored. Minor controversy about various inconsistencies in her book erupted after publication, but they were quickly chalked up to psychological trauma, memory problems—everything seems a little different when you were a child—about your childhood years, and difficulties in translation into English.
To Eunjoo's chagrin, no one questioned the need to address the larger, systematic problems that were causing the book's misrepresentation. The book continued to sell out in large quantities around the world, and a recording of the author's TED talk, an important part of which undoubtedly included real tears, went viral on social media. They say that this woman now receives five- or even six-figure fees for her lectures. Eunjoo continues, “When I look at her, I just see someone who is really uncomfortable. I sincerely believe that she really can no longer distinguish fact from fiction in her stories. She no longer belongs to herself. It became a tool again – just a different propaganda system.”
* * *
There's one thing that bothers Eunjoo more than the more or less obvious corruption in the "celebrity defector industry" itself - she's smart enough to know that corruption is rampant everywhere she looks, even here in the so-called "free world." She is outraged by that veiled, as if hidden behind some foggy veil, form of deception and fraud, which has enormous power. When people arrive in South Korea, they forget who they are, never coming to terms with their past. When Eunju finally made it to the South Korean embassy in Thailand, she was literally thrown into a huge cage in which about four hundred other women were waiting their turn. There were especially many defectors in those days, so, by some bureaucratic whim, the embassy said that only five people could fly to Seoul at a time. She had to wait her turn along with everyone else.
“They turned into animals,” Eunjoo said. – The situation developed in such a way that we found ourselves in a trap. And this led to the loss of human appearance, and the ugliest features came out in everyone.”
Since these women were not technically prisoners, but simply waiting their turn to board the plane, they were left to their own devices in the crowded common space. They could not leave it, since this - again formally - meant leaving the territory of South Korea and losing their place in line. In this small area, an atmosphere of prison terror reigned: the strongest and most reckless women set their own rules and treated very cruelly those who violated these rules. “One teenage girl was five months pregnant,” Eunju said. “She secretly approached one of the embassy employees and asked if it was possible to skip the line, given her situation. When the other women found out about this, they surrounded the girl, a whole gang, and beat her until she had a miscarriage.”
Each “lawless woman” was the mistress of her own territory - the part of the floor around her mattress. If someone accidentally stepped onto this “territory” while passing by, then a hail of blows rained down on him.
Eunjoo was randomly chosen to be the next victim. Now that a lot of time has passed, she can no longer blame them, since she realizes that they, too, were abused at one time. In the North, an authoritarian atmosphere of strict regulation of everyday life reigned; they all suffered mental trauma, which is why they fled. Moreover, many of these women were sold or something else terrible happened to them on their way through China, after which they managed to escape from new captivity. Therefore, one could expect from them that in an environment where there are no rules, they would take out all their bitterness on those whom they consider weaker than themselves.
This terror was so painful that Eunju one day decided to break out of the transit center. This meant that she refused to be sent to South Korea and to be reunited with her mother, who by that time had already reached the Republic of Korea. But at that moment all this did not seem as terrible as the hell of confinement in the same cage with these animals. She was already climbing over the embassy wall when a guard noticed her and pulled her back down.
Finally, when that gang was about to pounce on her once again, she grabbed the nail file that she kept under her pillow and attacked them, growling like a mad dog. “Look! – the bandits shouted, retreating. “This bitch is crazy!”
Eunju began to diligently play this role. By pretending to be crazy, she found herself isolated from everyone, deprived of any company for the rest of her stay there. But they finally left her alone.
Scenes like these, Eunjoo points out, are something you would never learn from best-selling books. And there is an explanation for this. The refugee who was with Eunju in the transit center at the embassy in Bangkok, who later became a very famous “victim”, favored by the media for her good manners, was one of the most cruel there in Bangkok.
 
Chapter forty-one
In Wonsan they always take me to one restaurant, which is located on the same street along the port where our hotel is located. I remember very well my first trip here in 2012, because that evening Kim Jong-un made his first speech to the country. One in which he declared that the people would never again have to tighten their belts, thereby gently distancing himself from the Hard March, his father's lackluster legacy, and implying that priority would be given to issues of economic development. When we entered the main hall of the restaurant that time, Kim Jong-un was in all his glory on a huge television screen, surrounded by all the employees and visitors of the restaurant, who listened to the Leader in complete silence. My guides joined this small group. Kim Jong Il very rarely gave public speeches, so everyone felt that something truly new was happening. The cult of personality of Kim Jong-un, his deification - everything was just beginning. Most North Koreans knew little about him, and certainly had not heard what his voice sounded like. On my very first evening in the country, when I asked one of my guides what she knew about the new leader, I received an evasive answer:
“I heard that he is very kind, very pleasant...” After that, she carefully asked me a counter question about what was being written about him in the Western press. “Only that he studied and was brought up in Switzerland,” I answered. She nodded, but I could clearly see from the expression on her face that this was news to her. Well, now he was in all his glory on the TV screen, live in front of the entire nation, who could see him and listen to his speech in the first person. Which said everything would be fine. That a new era has arrived.
* * *
After lunch, we walk along the boulevard along the ginkgo trees, passing by an ordinary store selling all sorts of things - from socks to household appliances, from televisions to antibiotics. We go to the provincial art gallery. Upon entering, we are greeted by unimpressive canvas paintings that are a mixture of classical East Asian motifs in the style of ancient ink painting, with Northern realism and typical Joseonhwa scenes depicting abundance and universal happiness in the Korean People's Paradise. All this already seems like a musty cliché. But, walking further along the corridors of the gallery, I come across something that I have never seen before. I call to the gallery employee: “Who wrote this?”
“Oh, this is one of our waterfalls - Kuryeon. Have you been there? It is very famous, in the Kumgangsan Mountains... The artist is Lee Yonghee. He is from Wonsan. This is a representative of the newest school of Korean oil painting.”
The work that interested me is a tiny canvas on which paint is applied in such thick layers that it borders on abstractionism. The painting depicts two mountains painted in extremely contrasting colors. On the left is a dark green block, which is almost black in places, and the mountain, depicted on the right side of the canvas, glows with white and beige tones fighting each other; here the paint seems to have been applied in hasty, albeit thin, strokes. Thus, the painting alternates thick and thin layers of paint, in some places so thin that the structure of the canvas is visible. A strip of waterfall is depicted between the mountains, but in general you have to look closely to distinguish it - it almost disappears in the waves of paint. If you trace the path of the falling water, you will notice that the place where the water falls is not just a flat image using color, but a convex bump of thickly applied paint in the form of a snaking swirl. But the pond where the water falls is generally not noticeable in the picture - it is painted in the same colors as the rocky landscape that surrounds it and soars above it. And on the left side, where the slope of a dark mountain borders a strip of waterfall, violet colors are discordant with the bright green grass carpet, which symbolizes the onset of spring, the time of flowering - this is the main idea of the picture.
Noticing my interest, the gallery employee disappears somewhere into the depths of the vault, and then appears with a massive canvas. “Here,” he exclaims, “is Lee Young Hee’s masterpiece—but it’s not for sale.” This is truly a painting from Wonsan. A portrait of an old fisherman sitting on the rocks of Changdeok Pier, not too far from where I once enjoyed a portion of sushi for breakfast. The fisherman is actually very old and wears a mustard-colored jacket. The detailed wrinkles on his sun-scorched face, restrained seriousness, and sadness in his gaze fixed on the end of the fishing rod create a deeply melancholic atmosphere of this work. Fishing is a typical activity, one might say, even entertainment, for North Koreans who, due to their age, have finished working. There is little they can do at this time - the time of their last hours, days, months. Lee's paintings have no chance of ending up in the Pyongyang Museum of Fine Arts. There is no joy visible on the faces of the heroes of his works, no expression of satisfaction with the gifts that life gives them. There are no banal signs of the happiness that the leadership of the Supreme Leader brings. This art is too truthful, there is too little enthusiastic idealism in it to correspond to the canons of modern realism, and this carries a very great danger due to the possibility of many different interpretations.
I am deeply shocked to have discovered an artist whose work is so deeply immersed in the raw materiality of existence. His painting seems innocent at first glance, but this stylistic directness is as subversive as many other seemingly insignificant details that I have encountered so far in my trips to the DPRK. It goes back in time to those ancient times of the Japanese occupation of the country, when the natural evolution of Korean art was essentially stopped. I remember the landscapes of Moon Hakso displayed in the museum at Kim Il Sung Square. I wonder if Lee saw them? Does he realize that he is actually continuing this line? When Korea was under Japanese occupation, the most talented Korean artists went to Tokyo to study. Japan was the first East Asian country to be introduced to Western art and painting styles back in the 1860s. The most powerful influence at that time was French impressionism and academicism - a combination of romance and neoclassicism. By the end of World War II, when Japan was forced to abandon Korea as a colony, these artistic styles were among the most popular on both sides of the peninsula. And then the art of South Korea continued to develop and evolve along with the ever-increasing diversity of styles on a global scale, which ultimately resulted in what is called “contemporary art.” In North Korea at this time, something else happened - natural evolution was stopped, now art did not develop, but adapted to political changes, to the directive of the state, which, in turn, depended only on the point of view of one person.
But Lee's art goes further, towards even more individualistic forms of self-expression. The gallery employee smiles at my excited state and leads me into the back room, where he lays out stacks of canvases, not stretched on stretchers, on a small wooden table. These are other works by Lee, as well as two other artists from Wonsan - Choi Hoin and Park Eunkwon. Their paintings are small in size, like Lee's. In general, I am very impressed by the scope that the new expressionist school of artistic landscape has acquired here in Wonsan. Not a single painting painted in this style can be found in Pyongyang. Nobody knows about these artists outside the city. All this makes us realize that North Korea is not only cut off from the outside world; many cities and regions within the country are cut off from each other.
One of Tsoi’s paintings depicts a peasant mending a fence. Unlike standard propaganda works with similar content, which show agricultural work as purely collective (officially this should be the case), this peasant is alone here - a clear sign of the new times: people grow crops, get food for themselves and for sale. This practice was born out of desperation and was a challenge to the regime, which eventually had to legalize it. As for Lee’s paintings, it is the color scheme, the play of color that makes them alive, transforms a very dull landscape (most likely, in real life such landscapes are dull) into a captured picture, into a “snapshot” of natural beauty, saturated with deep reflection. The artist passed this art through himself, through his soul, such an image of reality, melancholic in its sophistication, as if from another galaxy compared to the obvious kitsch that dominates the capital. It sends signals of its subtle pragmatism: yes, everything here is very easy to break, but we can quickly fix what is broken, using only what we have, without any innovations or replacements, as we have always done. We must work with what we have at hand, what we have inherited from our distant ancestors.
Finally, Park Eunkwon, the oldest of these three painters - he is already over eighty, as the gallery owner tells me. Unlike the other two, he focuses on depicting people. For example, in a painting in the center of which there is some kind of narrow line dividing a village in two on the side of a hill, four small figures are depicted walking along a village street - these are children heading home from school. They can be unmistakably recognized not even by their small stature, but by the colored backpacks on their backs. The background for this is not so much village huts and poles supporting telephone wires, but mountains painted with straight Cezannean brushstrokes. But the gaze stops first of all not on the landscape, but on the sun-scorched face of a little girl walking towards the viewer. Among the beige and white colors that paint the houses on both sides of the street, you might not notice the silhouette of a distraught beggar woman (or maybe it’s a “grasshopper” - an elderly street vendor) sitting hunched over in front of one of the huts. This just shocks me - for a North Korean artist to depict this? Incredible. However, it seems that the image of the old woman was partially erased - it’s understandable why.
All these paintings depict the end of the day, twilight - this is precisely what constitutes a kind of quiet rebellion. For me, getting to know this painting is a real discovery, an invigorating breath of something new. No one has seen these paintings - the gallery is completely empty; Probably, even local residents are not particularly keen to visit here sometimes. Perhaps no one will see these works again for a very long time. Or never at all. It dawned on me how infinitely lonely these artists, these people are. But at the same time, this thought pulls me out of the hole of absolute cynicism into which I fell earlier, as it makes me realize that something new can still be found in this world. Here, far from the all-seeing eye of power, artists resist the state-imposed idealization and embellishment of reality, preferring a holistic, highly individual perception of harsh reality. A small sign of resistance, but not to be underestimated: there really is such a thing as expressiveness.
* * *
I climb into our minibus after Hwa, who parks it next to the gallery. Suddenly yesterday’s traffic inspector appears, the same one we passed by so defiantly and humiliatingly for him. He demands that Hwa roll down his window and show his driver's license. Hwa complies. The policeman takes them and heads to a nearby square.
We are all sitting in the car. Hwa explains to Comrade Kim what happened. And that traffic cop is standing in front at the intersection - right before the entrance to the central square. Kim tells Hwa to drive to the middle of the square, park, and keep the engine running. Kim comes out, slamming the door loudly, and heads towards the inspector.
A quarrel begins, which lasts for a very long time. The traffic cop does not hide his disgust and indignation. These arrogant assholes from Pyongyang think they can show up in MY city and act out as they please? Do you want me to return your driver's license? So? Your driver, COMRADE, did not obey the instructions of the traffic inspector. Oh, you have foreigners in your car, what a shame! Are you being lowered in front of them here? You should go to hell... This is Wonsan, idiot, and not some fucking hole. This is the home of the Supreme Leader. The presence of tourists does not exempt you and your driver from following Joseon traffic rules.
The more the showdown intensifies, the larger the number becomes that is spinning in the traffic cop’s head. Ro gets out of the minibus in the hope that he, a former local, will be able to somehow come to an agreement - maybe he has some acquaintances in the city who will help resolve the issue. Min soon joins him. Hwa sits in the driver's seat, neither alive nor dead. What can he do? He was simply following the instructions of his big boss when he drove by, ignoring the traffic cop's signals. So now it’s the boss’s turn to get him out of this critical situation.
Until now he had an excellent driving record. He never had an accident or broke any rules. In North Korea, there is a system of three warnings - three “holes” in the rights. Having received the third one, you lose your rights. At the same time, you lose your job. You may never become a driver again. Today, of course, bribes solve such problems. Hwa hopes that Comrade Kim will go this way, because in the worst case, his license will be returned with a hole. For this, he will be given a hard time at his enterprise when he returns to Pyongyang - no matter who was actually to blame. But now he can do absolutely nothing.
Alec, Alexander and I wait in the car with Hwa. The showdown has been going on for more than forty minutes. I observe a huge ship moored in a port towards the other end of the square. This is the Mangyongbong 92, a passenger ship that at one time sailed between North Korea and Japan. The numbers 92 indicate the year of construction. The ship was donated to the country on the occasion of Kim Il Sung's eightieth birthday and was built with funds raised by the Chongryong Association. For some period, the ship carried cargo between the two countries, as well as tourists from among the Zainichi Koreans. Those flights ceased in 2006 when Japan banned North Korean ships from entering its territorial waters. After that, the ship was briefly used as a cruise ship, sailing between the Rason Special Economic Zone in the north of the country and the Kumgangsan Mountains. Since 2015, it has been docked in Wonsan. For former zainichi who had repatriated here from Japan and now live in Won-san, the sight of the ship served as a painful reminder of the families they were separated from, the relatives who remained in Japan, and the fact that they were likely will never be reunited with them.
* * *
This was not the first time for Comrade Kim to get into trouble with the authorities. All North Koreans encounter the police from time to time - it is simply inevitable in a totalitarian state. Local police are actually bandits in uniform, well, maybe a little better. Most of them are concerned with only one thing - how to snatch a bribe in the form of money or cigarettes, and do not pretend to anything else. It is much easier to negotiate with them than with povibu - employees of the Ministry of State Security, which is called upon to combat crimes of a political nature and is in charge of the notorious concentration camp system. When it comes to povibu intervention, it is either too late to think about the bribe, or its volume increases thousands of times, far beyond what ordinary people will ever be able to pay. But it is usually possible to come to an agreement with ordinary police officers, unless, of course, we are talking about serious crimes such as murder. The only problem is bargaining, since it is important not to go too far. The police will not hesitate and may brutally beat you right on the spot in full view of all passersby. They can beat you up just like that if you are unlucky and the policeman who stopped you for the slightest mistake is not in a good mood that day.
The presence of foreigners, as well as the information that Comrade Kim is the son of a high-ranking official from Pyongyang, brought to the attention of this traffic cop, saves Kim from such excesses. The dispute is about reducing the price to a level that Kim considers adequate with minimal consequences for the driver.
While the policeman sees Comrade Kim as a pompous Pyongyang upstart who believes that everything is allowed to him, Kim himself has an equally deep-seated hatred of any government official with any authority to punish people. This seems to be an innate characteristic of everyone who lives in any police state. Such hidden hatred often results in outbursts of violence against police officers. Kim is too sophisticated to get involved in such things. Moreover, having lived his entire life in the comfort of a white-collar environment, he is by no means a master of fist fighting. But he has a tendency to commit such minor offenses (such as “fuck you all ...”), such as traffic violations, which is why we got into this showdown.
But now he will have to pay for the violation. The employees surrounding Comrade Kim have long noticed his tendency towards a kind of rebellion. This is one of the aspects of his character that Min really likes about her boss. “He’s like a brother to me,” she once told me. It's not hard to see why. They have both spent a lot of time abroad, so they have a good idea of how the rest of the world lives. This broadens their horizons while simultaneously making them a social minority in North Korean society.
Comrade Kim’s boss also noticed this quality of his. And also the fact that Kim suffers from a potentially fatal disease: long tongue syndrome. Such a “disease” can lead to catastrophic consequences not only for a particular person, but also for everyone around him. Kim is a bright personality, a successful businessman, and the boss likes him as a person. In addition, Comrade Kim is the soul of any company; he can always defuse the situation with a good joke and give valuable advice, while simultaneously maintaining proper discipline and order in his company. Valuable personnel for the company.
One day, the morning after a particularly wild evening of drinking in a restaurant, at which Kim allowed himself to say a little too much, the big boss called him into his office and directly ordered him to give up alcohol from that moment on. Comrade Kim nodded in agreement. But he never apologized for his behavior. Nobody reported his chatter anywhere. There is no point in expressing regret about something said or done unless you are forced to do so. In any case, no one would think of threatening his boss; Comrade Kim’s “roof” has serious power.
* * *
Forty-five minutes later, Kim returns with Hwa's driver's license in hand, Min and Ro following behind him.
"Go!" - Kim commands. Hwa steps on the gas.
I wonder how many fifty-dollar bills he had to give away from the wad of money he keeps in his breast pocket.
We leave Wonsan in silence.
* * *
We have already driven about forty kilometers from Wonsan when Min scares us with the statement that she forgot something.
She forgot her SD card. When she turned on her MP3 player, nothing came through her headphones. The card must have fallen out somewhere... She starts rummaging through her purse: bottles of disinfectant, lipstick, mascara, phone charger, clips for bills of different currencies, a lot of all sorts of useless nonsense, most likely bought on the plane during her last flight: a gold-plated case for credit cards, a miniature flashlight, a fitness bracelet, a container for some kind of cream, pens with built-in USB flash drives... But, alas, not an SD card.
There is pure panic on her face as she frantically recalls every step she has taken over the past two hours. "What's happened?" - Kim asks from the front passenger seat, awakened by the movement happening behind him. She tells him about her problem. He shrugs, but tells Hwa that we’ll move on. We're almost there.
Climbing along a winding and steep road snaking along the mountain slopes, we approach the entrance gate of another attraction - Ullim Waterfall. Ro gets out of the car to tell the guards all the information required in such cases: names, citizenship, passport numbers.
We stop in the parking lot, get out of the minibus and find ourselves under the scorching sun. An elderly soldier dressed in a brown uniform stands guard, his white-toothed smile standing out against his sun-blackened face.
We make our way to the waterfall along a path that runs along the stream. Only Ro is with us. Kim stayed in the car with Hwa and Min to help find the flash drive in the luggage.
“You know what this threatens her with, right? – Alexander whispers quickly. – This could become a serious problem. Flash drive. There must be something foreign written on it.”
Ro is walking behind us, so I shush Alexander. Yes, it's illegal, but now everyone has a flash drive, every idiot knows about it. The big collective secret of the new era: foreign media. This is why almost all the country's cinemas are now effectively closed: people would rather watch films recorded on USB and SD flash drives, or on DVDs (although this is less common), which are easily bought on the black market. Even the famous Taedonggang Cinema in the center of Pyongyang on Seungni Street decided to screen a “Bollywood” film this month. There were times when fights even broke out in queues at cinemas between those wanting to see a new film. People were hungry for entertainment, so cinema, even if filled with clumsy propaganda, was at least some kind of outlet. And in modern times, there are no traces of queues for North Korean films. People only go to the movies when they are forced to.
After Alec and Alexander have gone a little ahead, Ro comes up to me and asks: “Travis, what about medicine in Germany?”
"What do you want to know?"
“Do you have to pay to see a doctor?”
“It varies,” I answer. – There is a health insurance system. It's quite complicated."
He considers what he has heard: “So you buy insurance, and then the insurance company pays the doctor?”
“Yeah, something like that,” I answer.
"She is expensive?"
“It can be expensive, but it depends on many factors. There is a public insurance system, and there are also private insurances, which are cheaper if you are young and healthy. Women usually have to pay more because there is a high chance that they may soon face motherhood, which costs money. At least private insurance companies adhere to this logic.”
Ro again seriously considers what he heard, and then shrugs, expressing his attitude towards this as an injustice. “Here in Joseon, health care is free for all citizens,” he says.
I nod, silently congratulating him on a lesson well learned. In fact, with the exception of a few hospitals and clinics in the capital that cater to the elite, the health care system is as deeply mired in graft as every other aspect of life. All medical facilities are literally surrounded by street vendors selling tobacco. Patients who go to see a doctor buy cartons of cigarettes to “thank” them for good treatment. Doctors resell their patients' gifts to the same street vendors when they go home from their shifts and pocket the proceeds. Most medicines are in short supply and can only be purchased with hard currency. Naturally, they don’t tell foreigners about this.
At first, all this is, to put it mildly, amazing. But over time, the more you learn about the country, the more annoying it becomes when they lie to your face. Because you are becoming more and more convinced that, like all of them, you are simply playing a role in the play. And none of the participants in this farce have a choice - everything is too unnatural. If you are a tourist guide, then your first duty is to lie to the foreigners with whom you are assigned. And the duty of a foreigner is to accept this lie without question. To the credit of Ro and Min, they lied to us much less than all the guides I had previously. Ro usually kept quiet, just following Min. The fact that Min avoids standard lies is not so much the result of deliberate disobedience to all the instructions she was given during the long and strict training required for all guides. The reason is rather that in her youth she lived abroad for many years. Based on her experience, she understands perfectly well that most of what she, according to instructions, needs to tell us about is simply impossible to believe.
Other guides often lie in the most absurd ways. For example, my trip in 2014 was dedicated to getting to know the country’s architecture. An excursion to the Taedongan cinema was organized for me and other tourists. Built in 1955, it was the first movie theater built in the country since the end of the Korean War. Its building stands out among others with a neoclassical colonnade topped with a triad of statues: a soldier armed with a rifle, a peasant woman holding a book, and a worker lifting a hoe. The cinema is an obvious architectural dominant of the city. However, the cinema's interiors are rather banal, thanks to a renovation carried out in 2008, the main result of which was the shiny marble floor. (This was probably done under the influence of the fashion for the use of marble in the interiors of all official and commercial buildings, which still exists in China. As they say, the monkey saw - the monkey repeated.)
Simon from Koryo Tours was with our group on that trip, and during a movie tour, he asked the guide, a middle-aged woman named Mrs. O, if we could visit the room where the movie projectors are located. She exchanged a few words in Korean with the theater manager and then said that this room was locked and no one in the entire building had a key. Entering one of the cinema halls, Simon suddenly cried out with deep sarcasm in his voice: “Madam O! Is everything okay with that woman? No one has the keys, so she's probably locked in there! We need to urgently call for help and get her out of there!” We turned back and clearly saw the cleaning lady diligently doing her job inside a brightly lit room with film projectors. It was interesting to watch how Mrs. O's face literally slid onto the shiny marble floor.
Honestly, it's not her fault that the situation got out of control. The manager said the room was locked, she conveyed this to us. Whether this lie was his or her invention does not matter. As Simon later explained to me: “In most countries you can do whatever you want as long as it’s not illegal. In the DPRK, everything is exactly the opposite: absolutely everything is prohibited until you are explicitly allowed to do so.” When you encounter such absurdity every day, you immediately feel the urge to ask the question “why?” But in response, your guide will most likely simply laugh in your face. Because the question “why?” Only foreigners ask here.
* * *
I was constantly confronted with lies on previous trips, which only fueled my curiosity. In the end, I felt that these lies were never meant to be hostile. I always enjoyed the cordial relationships with my guides, even if they were a little tense. And I’m sure the guides couldn’t understand from my reactions that I didn’t believe their lies. With the exception of Ms. Oh, who worked at the DPRK embassy in Vienna in the 1980s. None of my previous guides, except her, had ever been abroad. They had all heard about the existence of the Internet, but had a very vague idea of what it was. Their vision was based on the stories of their foreign wards and their own experience of working with the internal Korean intranet, the capabilities of which are much less than that of the World Wide Web. Because of the information blockade, many - if not all - North Koreans have no idea how much we know about their country.
“Can citizens of the country freely travel abroad?” – one of the tourists once asked the guide during my first trip to the country.
"Yes, sure. We can go anywhere whenever we want. Anytime".
Of course, everyone knew that foreign travel was prohibited for everyone except a small group of North Korean elites, who could only travel outside the country on official business trips. Moreover, North Koreans cannot even leave their city without special permission. To receive it, you must submit an application. It must indicate the travel destinations and the time the person is allowed to stay there. There is not only freedom of speech in the country, but also freedom of movement.
Even when guides tell you obvious lies that contradict what you see with your own eyes, they feel no shame. “We don’t have any privileged classes,” a twenty-seven-year-old woman from Pyongyang, the capital of the local elite, once told me, right after visiting a fashionable club in the Ryugyong health complex, on the ground floors of which there were shops selling Rolex watches and designer clothes. Indeed, a complete triumph of socialism.
I already realized that such an obvious lie points to a special anxiety of the current time: despite the fact that capitalism has penetrated virtually every nook and cranny of everyday life, related activities are still formally considered illegal. To legitimize it, the regime must officially change its ideology. Therefore, it is not surprising that guides do not abandon outdated attitudes: there was no such command, and doing something (just thinking and expressing your thoughts) on your own is extremely dangerous. Well, if the authorities make changes, then this will be a hidden recognition of the existence of such blatant contradictions that are simply not supposed to be discussed at this time.
However, from a psychological point of view, lying is not as taboo in this society as in almost all other cultures. North Koreans understand that lying is a natural way of existence. This is a mechanism that ensures survival. Because in this very specific version of reality, the very fabric of truth is woven from threads of lies. Very often, people simply do not know that much of what they believe in is a lie - they are so tightly woven into this fabric, their idea of the world and the place of their country in it is so distorted, everything they were taught with lies is so saturated with lies. small years.
One of the most terrifying rituals of everyday life, which is also the regime’s original tool in its internal psychological warfare with its citizens, is the so-called “self-criticism meeting,” which was once widespread in the Soviet Union and Maoist China. Such meetings were held both in elementary school classrooms and in workplaces. In these exercises of self-deprecation it is necessary to quote some brilliant work of a Great Leader, a Beloved Leader or a Respected Marshal, and then give an example of how either yourself or, more often, one of your comrades who is now in the same room, failed to live up to this high ideal. Of course, like all aspects of daily life, these meetings eventually became mere window dressing. “Self-criticism meetings” can lead to you quarreling to pieces with everyone around you (the essence of such events is to sow the seeds of mistrust). Therefore, the wisest began to prepare for these sessions in advance, reaching agreement with their closest friends and developing scenarios for how you would accuse each other of some minor sins. Your turn this week, mine next. In this way, true enmity can be avoided, which, once arose, will inevitably become the cause of real, and not made, mutual accusations. Accumulating like a snowball, they can easily lead to very dangerous consequences for both parties. Pre-conceived drama scenarios are fertile ground for lies to become “convenient truths” for both the accuser and the accused.
So when I see Korean tour guides lying to my face, I don't feel insulted like I probably would anywhere else in the world. After all, I also lied to them countless times, and just as unconvincingly. About who I am, about my work and outlook on life. Therefore, the QUESTION arises: how far can any relationship between two people go if almost everything that makes up their relationship is untrue, grows out of lies?
This question always makes me retreat. I prefer to think about everything connected with him in a relatively comfortable place, at a safe distance, after I leave this country. But my North Korean friends - if a foreigner can even have friends in North Korea - have to ignore this issue throughout their lives.
As a result, I realized that at times they are not even the least aware that they are lying. They constantly live in such a difficult and contradictory reality that the truth becomes more and more difficult to recognize.
This also has economic consequences. After all, for example, tourism is a business that requires hard currency. One of the country's "official currencies" is idealism. But this “currency” is devalued over time no less than the North Korean won. This is another reflection of the doublethink that characterizes the North Korean mentality. When you see one thing with your own eyes, but openly say the exact opposite. When the fire of a constant internal struggle between public duty and personal needs smolders quietly.
* * *
Like the hills near Wonsan, the mountain cliffs around Ullim Falls are said to resemble a folding screen, one of the most exquisite home furnishings in East Asia. The sound of falling water can be heard even before the waterfall comes into view. After crossing the bridge over the stream, we saw the waterfall through the rich summer foliage. Water falls in cascades from a 75-meter height, flowing from some source hidden in the middle of the rock. It breaks on a huge stone ledge, from which it flows down into a small pond. Next to the waterfall, the date 2001 is carved into the stone and painted red. It’s strange that 2001, and not some year according to the Juche calendar. In 2001, a structure surrounding the waterfall was built, which, apparently, was supposed to give the place the appearance of a tourist attraction. The path leading up is paved. On the other side of the pond is a triangular tea house that should have a great view, although Ro tells us that the house is no longer in operation.
I catch up with Alec and Alexander. Ro leaves to talk with that elderly sentry who has been following us like a shadow all this time.
“Maybe you should tell Min something,” I whisper to Alec.
“Yes, exactly,” says Alexander. “This could lead to serious trouble.” What if the maid finds a flash drive in her room and gives it to security?
"We can say that she is ours."
“But what is she doing in Min’s room? - Alexander objects. - Fuck it all. I don't want to get involved in this. I have no desire to end up in the local jail."
“It’s more likely that the maid will keep the flash drive for herself,” says Alec, “for personal use. Well, or to sell at changmadan or somewhere else.”
“But if Min is caught,” Alexander whispers, “you know what will happen. I'll feel sorry for her."
In fact, it is quite difficult to imagine what COULD happen. They may be punished for storing foreign media. This is still considered a crime and quite serious. Although the punishment would hardly be as severe as in the case of Eunju in the early 2000s. Some defectors argue that it is now possible to pay off such situations with a bribe.
We head back to the parking lot. Min pulled her suitcase out of the trunk of the car and scattered its contents on the asphalt. Hwa and Kim stand nearby, watching and smoking nervously. Yes, even Kim - who quit smoking several years ago - is now smoking. A security guard in a brown uniform stands at some distance and watches what is happening suspiciously. This guy can create problems for us if he wants. I remember that I bought a Camel block at duty-free at Beijing airport - it is still in my bag. I take out cigarettes and offer him one pack. He smiles and accepts her condescendingly. Alec comes up and, since he speaks Korean better than anyone, talks to the guard about some nonsense to distract him from his panicked search for Min.
Min stands in front of his upside down luggage, not knowing what to do next. Kim mutters something, throws her cigarette on the ground and jumps into the minibus. Hwa follows him. I give the guard three packs of cigarettes from my unit and smile. He stuffs them into his breast pockets and thanks me with the universal gesture of placing his palms together in front of his chest.
We are returning to Wonsan.
* * *
Perhaps the flash drive fell out in the gallery? Or in a restaurant? No way. Exclusively in the hotel, in her room. Only there could this damn flash drive get lost. It sounds plausible: a room is a personal space. There were no other women on our trip except Min, so she lived in a separate room. A call to the hotel while we were exploring the waterfall did not clear anything up. But Min asked that they stop cleaning the room until we returned - she had lost a personal item, something very, very small.
Meanwhile, Ming opens a plastic container of snacks and frantically stuffs his mouth with them. “It’s called panic gluttony,” she says with a sour expression.
Alexander and I are silent. The entire burden of further conversation falls on Alec's shoulders. He is in an uncomfortable position: he seems to have to pretend that he does not understand the real reason why Min is overeating in a panic, but on the other hand, he wants to offer his help, not out of feigned politeness, but out of friendship.
“This map...” he begins from afar. – Is there only music on it? Or some other data?
Min thoughtfully chews a cookie. “Data,” she gulps.
“Hmm...” Alec continues. - Maybe... if it helps... you can tell me it's my flash drive? Well, it’s like this Australian dumbass loses everything, no matter where he goes. And that you always had to find what he lost..."
His voice fades.
Min looks at Alec, considering what he heard. And at that moment she realizes that he understands everything. That we all understand everything. Through this non-verbal language of glances and hints through gestures, in light of what has happened over the past hours, days and weeks - she finally realizes how far we are from the innocent tourists she believed us to be.
“It's okay,” she says. - I can handle it".
* * *
Of course, everyone is not happy about returning to Won-san after the morning scene with the traffic inspector, which was very unpleasant for Comrade Kim. To leave the city meant to wave the hand at something shameful. There aren't many side streets in Wonsan other than a few that are strictly for pedestrians, but Hwa circles the main square to avoid seeing our white-uniformed friend again and brings us back to the parking lot of the Dongmyeon Hotel.
“Are you sure you don’t need my help?” – Alec asks for the last time after Alexander discreetly nudges him with his elbow.
“I’ll do everything myself,” says Min. “And you guys wait here.”
Ro and Kim accompany Min to the hotel. Hwa inserts a USB flash drive into the passenger monitor. An old black and white war film begins. I ask Alec, a lover of North Korean films, has he seen this movie? He shakes his head. Apart from The Flower Girl and a couple of other films, very few North Korean films made before the 1980s are available on DVD. Although North Korean citizens can purchase copies on pirate markets, access to which is closed to foreigners.
In this tense atmosphere of anticipation, time passes very slowly. Every time a car pulls into the parking lot, Hwa looks around nervously to make sure it's not one of those ugly black BMWs with heavily tinted windows that are my favorite cars. It’s hard for me to be so tense in one place, so I get out of the minibus to smoke.
At the edge of the parking lot, behind a truck, is a large cage of pigeons. Maybe it's the "fried chicken" we had for dinner last night.
There is an open terrace around the entire first floor of the hotel. I walk along it and a lonely pile of rubble - the result of the morning efforts of those “free masons”. Behind the hotel, a middle-aged man in a T-shirt smokes, guarding sheets and towels hung out to dry from thieves. Below, right next to the pier, two boys are climbing over the rocks, dipping their hands into the water from time to time. They catch shellfish, crabs, anything that is suitable for food and sale. In addition to other seafood, they had already caught a block of cigarettes, in which there were three packs left. They laid them out on the stones to dry under the rays of the sun at its zenith. I walk around the hotel and, returning to the parking lot, meet a group of construction workers in hard hats carrying planks to the shore. They are just starting to build a new hotel pier. The construction workers stop, staring at the foreigner, I pass by, smile and wave at them.
* * *
Finally, our Koreans leave the hotel and climb into the minibus. Without saying a word, Hwa turns the key in the ignition and drives out of the parking lot. Min looks out the window gloomily.
“Well,” Alec asks, “was it successful?”
"No, she's not there."
We drive in silence.
 
Chapter forty-two
Despite her experiences, Eunju is determined to return to her homeland someday. Not to Wonsan, but to the capital – Pyongyang. She knows she can never change the system. But she dreams of helping others - artists like herself. She has a plan to move to the US, graduate from university there and get a master's degree in "drama therapy" before returning to the North.
“Is it safe?” – I asked her in disbelief. She laughed: “To me, South Korea is a much darker place than North Korea ever was.”
Of course, there was a lot of bad things in the North. But her childhood and youth passed there, this is the place she understands best. In the South, she too often had to do menial, unskilled and low-paid work, faced blatant exploitation by unscrupulous bosses who, knowing that she was a refugee from the North, took advantage of her ignorance of local laws and forced her to overwork, while paying completely inadequately low wages . When South Koreans find out where she is from, they show no interest or curiosity, and some just openly show hostility. If she mentioned during some events that she came from the North, at best this led to people stopping communicating with her. North Korean refugees adapt very quickly: they get rid of their accent and try to fit into local orders and customs as best as possible. If someone asks where you are from, you have to lie, say that you are from Busan or some other remote locality. South Korea has its own class system, and refugees coming from the North end up at the lowest level of it. Eunjoo waited almost a year before opening up to her first boyfriend here. When she finally told him about her origins, he was shocked and left her after a week.
“From the first day, every moment, in every way, they made me understand: “You are nobody and there is no way to call you. You’ll never amount to anything here.” If I tried to protest, ask questions, the answers were like this: “Why are you saying this? Why are you creating problems?
Many, perhaps even the majority, of North Korean refugees are simply floundering helplessly in the sea of South Korean life. They are used. They are constantly discriminated against. Some were even driven to suicide, including several of Eunjoo's friends. In recent years, a number of refugees have decided to return to the North. And recent surveys have shown that a quarter of those who took part are seriously considering such an opportunity.
* * *
The worst thing for Eunju is to forget about everything that happened in the past. She had seen many examples. Often people deliberately forget what happened to them. But this does not heal either the victims or the executioners. Memory loss only makes problems worse.
One day, Eunjoo was speaking at an event to raise money for some human rights program. After Eunju's speech, a woman approached her and, speaking with a North Korean accent, congratulated her from the bottom of her heart.
Eunju looked closely at this woman and recognized her as one of those who beat her in the transit center in Thailand.
Eunju became hysterical.
"What's happened? – asked the woman, “why are you crying, my child?” She tried to put her arm around Eunjoo's shoulders.
Here Eunju’s fear and despondency gave way to anger.
“You know very well, you bastard, why I’m crying and who I am,” Eunju replied.
She threw the woman's hands away from her and ran away.
* * *
Listening to Eunju's stories, I realized that it is much more comfortable to believe that everything in life is divided into black and white much more clearly than it really is. That FREEDOM is a geographical location that can be marked on a map. That specific people who believe in one thing are necessarily virtuous, and those who like something else are the embodiment of evil. It is much easier to understand the world in which we live if we limit our thinking to clichés like those that pour out from the daily news programs, and do not try to understand the historical context that has shaped nations, regimes and belief systems that seem completely alien and distant in comparison. , what we are used to. And in many ways this is a tragic context, in the formation of which those who were before us played a significant role. It is much easier to pat someone on the shoulder and tell them that they are now free than to actually help people gain rights and new opportunities. It is much easier to demonize than to empathize. That is why the first is so important for politicians who are more concerned about protecting and promoting their own image, preferring not to take risks and not burden themselves with solving the problems of OTHER people; it is easier to leave these strangers, along with their needs, desires and views on life, to rot in a reality completely unknown to them.
In such circumstances, justice is more or less something that can be adapted, made profitable for oneself under the guise of righteousness. And public opinion will support you in this either out of fear or due to the lack of any alternative ways to solve problems. Empathy is seen as too radical, and self-involvement is largely seen as a risk not worth taking. This is one of the tragedies of the world in which we now live. The less we understand something, the easier it is for us to decide to simply destroy it. As if by destroying what is considered evil, we are not also destroying ourselves.
 
Chapter forty-three
Halfway to the Kumgangsan Mountains, we stop somewhere on a winding road. Min needs to go out.
We remain in the car and silently watch in the rearview mirrors as she first tries to walk along a narrow and dirty path, then laughs, turns back, crosses the road and disappears into the dense foliage.
I go out, slam the door behind me and stretch. I'm trying to follow in Min's footsteps down that narrow dirt path to find out what made her laugh. After a few steps around the bend of the hill, I suddenly come across three mud-covered peasants lying in a thicket of weeds. Their bicycles stand nearby, loaded with sacks of grain - apparently they are transporting this grain for sale or somewhere else. One of them smokes a rolled-up cigarette from a torn piece of newspaper. All three silently stare at me. I nod at them, turn around and slowly walk back towards the highway.
Ming emerges from the bushes, holding her purse in her hands. She returns to our minibus, washes her hands with some liquid and exchanges a few words with Ro and Kim. I climb into my seat and Hwa starts the engine.
“Min?!”
Now she is slowly walking along the highway, moving away from us. Wherever she's going, she's clearly not worried about what time it is or how long it is until the sun completely sets. She knows that Hwa can turn on his headlights when he approaches the Geumgang Mountains.
“What the hell is she doing?” – asks Alexander. Comrade Kim scolds. Nobody moves. I get out of the car and follow her.
We are on a hill, a long ditch runs along the highway. Min hums the melody of one Moranbong song under his breath, looking carefully somewhere inside the ditch. From time to time she stops and picks a pale yellow daffodil or other small flower that grows among the weeds. "Are you all right?" - I ask.
She mutters meaninglessly under her breath. Crazy. Tears flowers. Making a bridal bouquet. Like she must have done as a child, when she went to the village to visit her grandparents.
She looks at me with the eyes of a person who really wants this all to end. “Sometimes,” she says, “I wish I could be a child again.”
“Min...” I try to speak. But then I realize that I have absolutely nothing to say to her.
* * *
The sunset begins shortly after we get back into the car and continue on our way. A colorful natural performance unfolds again. Above the dried fields surrounding us is an absolutely clear sky, which the sun fills with rays of orange and crimson shades. In the distance, in the fields, between the highway and the mountain, a village nestled. As we pass it, an announcement comes from the loudspeaker. Everyone except Hwa and me fell asleep. Instead, I drift off into some weird daydream. I am in some distant future, already much older. Min is there with me. We are in a certain city - I’m not sure if it’s Pyongyang, maybe Seoul or even some kind of European capital.
We met over a cup of coffee, already an old man and an old woman. I understand that the current world has fallen apart, that the North Korea that we now know no longer exists in this future. Or maybe Min, like Eunju, had fled for a long time and experienced all the hardships and torments of exile, and it was especially hard for her, since she had never before been able to imagine what it was like.
“Oh, it was just a beautiful dream we lived in,” she sighs, bitter about everything she’s been through over the years.
“No,” I object. “It was a nightmare the whole time.” Some, like me, were drawn to its twisted charm. But we all knew—even Alec—that it was terrible. We saw this absolutely clearly every time we visited. And we really wanted to tell you about this. But we couldn't. We were too afraid. For the same reasons that you were afraid.”
“But for us it was a home,” she says, “where there were many beautiful things that you couldn’t understand and that you couldn’t know about. You are not Korean. Okay, the regime was probably terrible. But at least we had a sense of UNITY. It does not exist anywhere else, not in any country. I've already been almost everywhere. I know what is it. Yes, we had a lot of bad things in Joseon. But there have never been the horrors that I have had to endure since then, when everything was blown away and I was left floating alone in this ocean, in permanent exile on this planet - or what was left of it.”
“Yes, you’re right, we were not given the opportunity to feel those wonderful moments that you just described,” I answer. “We couldn’t remember the words of the songs or the dance moves.” And yes, we were not able to feel that feeling of unity that bound you all into one whole with the illusion of a common dream. But the truth is that we could see things that you couldn't. Things that caught our eye every time we looked at you. We could see everything from the outside, but you couldn’t. We understood that you were suffering in silence. We saw this quite clearly. The most monstrous thing was that all the terrible aspects of life did not need to be specifically sought out. Before this, I didn’t even know that this could happen. They were right before our eyes, no matter what you tried to show and impose on us. This is the truth about the country you clung to and still cling to in your dreams of better years. And you must admit that those horrors permeate all your memories, which, according to you, are beautiful, which you still cherish and cherish. I’m sorry, but your ideal is poisoned by horror, firmly welded to it.”
The dream disappeared as quickly as it came. Now it’s just another twilight, in my ears there’s the sound of a running engine, under the wheels there’s a bumpy highway. Ahead on the horizon is the muted light of the Kumgangsan Mountains.
 
Part nine
Reconciliation
 
Chapter forty-four
On the way to the resort we got lost. Moreover, this was not particularly Hwa’s fault. There are no such things as GPS navigators in North Korea. Road maps of this part of the country are very inaccurate and many roads are missing. The reason for this is its proximity to the border with South Korea and to many military bases and other army installations. We suddenly realize that we find ourselves on some extremely narrow passage, completely overgrown on both sides with bushes, which, however, is not much different from any other unkempt rural road. And then, just as suddenly, a checkpoint appears before your eyes, and this is not one of the usual traffic control posts that open and close access to something - hundreds of such posts were scattered throughout the country - this is a real MILITARY checkpoint. Many soldiers in uniform and in ordinary clothes surround the concrete blocks blocking the path and look at our minibus with suspicion and anger.
Comrade Kim gets out of the car to ask if this is the entrance to the Kumgangsan resort. The senior officer separates from the crowd of military men and heads towards him with an irritated expression on his face: “What the hell are you doing here, comrade? This is a border restricted area and you don’t have permission to be here!”
"I'm sorry, officer, but our driver..."
“Tell your driver to turn around and get out of here immediately!”
The road is narrow, only one lane wide. It's almost impossible to turn around. Hwa tries to do this several times, but in the end one of the front wheels gets stuck in a ditch. The three of us and Ro get out of the minibus and try to push him out. Luck. We jump back as if scalded and take off at maximum speed.
After a while we stop at the side of the road. Min rummages through her purse, trying to find a list of phone numbers so she can call someone at the resort and figure out where we are and how to get to our destination. Hwa steps outside, takes a few steps back, and nervously lights a cigarette. I watch him in the rearview mirror. He's wearing sunglasses and lifts them up for a moment to wipe away a tear.
* * *
When we finally get to the resort, we are greeted by a ghost town. Its full name is “Hyundai Kumgangsan Tourist Resort”, that is, “Hyundai Kumgangsan Tourist Resort”. As we enter, we stop near several trailers. Min goes into one of them to register our group. All Koreans follow her. The three of us climb out of the minibus to stretch our legs by walking through the tumbleweeds. Before our eyes, in the valley, are fields with ripening harvests; Scattered in the distance are several huts and low apartment buildings - most likely this is some kind of hamlet or village that cannot boast of many inhabitants. We walk along the path, exploring the surroundings. The Koreans return after half an hour and we all get back into the minibus.
We drive through the streets of the resort, but it seems that our guides do not know exactly where we need to end up. I can imagine the conversation they had in that trailer - it seemed like no one was expecting us.
This place is unlike anything I have seen before in the DPRK. The resort was built by South Koreans in 2002 and is a self-sufficient area suitable for autonomous existence. Hyundai has poured $350 million into renovating old and building new luxury hotels, restaurants, bungalows, yurts, chalets and trailer parks. This was the only place in North Korea where South Korean citizens could travel. The hallmark of the "Solar Heat" policy, initiated by President Kim Dae-jung in 1998 and aimed at improving relations between North and South. For her, Kim Dae-jung even received the Nobel Peace Prize in 2000. The policy was continued by his successor as President of South Korea, Roh Moo-hyun.
President Kim borrowed the name for his policy from Aesop's fable "The Wind and the Sun." The fable describes how two protagonists - the Sun and the Wind - decided to compete with each other to find out which of them is stronger. The moral of the story is that persuasion is always more effective than brute force. This tactic is fully consistent with the traditional Korean approach to interacting with enemies - cajoling the enemy with generous gifts, eroding his determination to destroy you. You could say, killing him with your kindness and spiritual gentleness.
Taking into account the target audience of this resort and the enormous financial benefit that this project brought to the DPRK, the de facto authorities agreed that there would be an order of magnitude less of all the ugly elements of standard visual propaganda. Indeed, we do not see a single portrait of any of the Kims. In its best years - in the mid-2000s - the resort was visited annually by up to a quarter of a million tourists. These were very optimistic times, which continued under the administration of President Roh. Suddenly it seemed that the unification of the two Koreas was not a crazy fantasy. Under Noh, the Kaesong industrial complex was opened near the border city of the same name, which is one of the historical attractions of all of Korea, which during the Korean War escaped American carpet bombing due to its geographical location. More than a hundred South Korean companies have established their enterprises in this industrial complex. North and South Koreans did not work side by side there - the staff was completely separated, and citizens of each country were in different buildings. But at least it was some movement in the right direction.
But the dream of unification was destroyed precisely at the resort near the Kumgangsan mountains. In July 2008, a fifty-three-year-old South Korean woman, Park Wanzha, ignored the warnings of her North Korean guides and went outside the golf course for a walk. She was shot by a North Korean soldier, always ready to fight. South Korea immediately banned all travel to the resort. In 2010, as relations between the Koreas became increasingly tense and skirmishes began along the maritime border between the countries, the North took control of the resort, effectively ending the five-decade exclusive contract it had signed with Hyundai. If we refrain from harsh expressions, we can say that because of this, the DPRK has had serious difficulties in finding any new foreign investor to continue the project, which explains the current abandoned state of the resort.
In 2010, the new right-wing government in Seoul declared the “Solar Heat” policy a mistake. And then several more years passed, and relations between the countries finally reached a dead end. This happened in 2016 when South Korea stopped participating in the Kaesong Industrial Complex project. The new South Korean president, Moon Jae-in, said that he wants to reopen this industrial complex, but so far things have not gone beyond verbal statements.
However, these days there are several other tourists at the resort besides us. They are all local, North Koreans, apparently from the families of the Pyongyang elite. We drive past a twelve-story building of a completely empty hotel; it seems that there is complete darkness inside it. “This is a meeting center for separated families,” Alec whispers. The resort was not just for tourists. During the years of the “Solar Heat” policy, several meetings of families were held here, whose members live on opposite sides of the 38th parallel. All these meetings were widely covered in the media. They chose a number of families who were finally able to see each other after sixty years of separation due to the split of the peninsula into two states. Most of them were already well over eighty. The event was bittersweet: families were reunited for three days, but it was clear that these people were unlikely to live long enough to see each other again. And it doesn’t matter what they say and think about it abroad. Still, this sad place makes us consciously feel that those meetings - the purpose of which was considered to be reunification - on the contrary, again reminded us of the split and the fact that instead of one people there are two very different systems, two COUNTRIES that appeared as a tragic result of the division of the peninsula.
* * *
We are probably the first Western guests at the Kumgangsan Beach Hotel since its re-opening a few months before our arrival. And in general, one of the first guests during this time. Quaint wooden houses with a triangular shape are reminiscent of luxury cottages somewhere in the Rocky Mountains, although here in the natural setting there are not only mountains, but also the sea, to which you can go down from the road below. The hotel is located on a slope. A little higher up there is a building marked with the “VIP” sign. Our rooms are located in the adjacent building. All buildings have huge balconies facing the sea, some of them have very high-quality furniture and various household appliances made by Samsung, which immediately reminds us of who and for whom this hotel complex was built - quite reputable South Korean companies for the fairly wealthy South Koreans. Naturally, there is no Wi-Fi - this is the only drawback. The place is now reserved for guests from North Korea's upper social classes - people who are well aware of the inequalities that exist in society and who, by staying here, can personally enjoy the results of these injustices. Of course, one cannot exaggerate the number of such chosen ones - there are more employees on the staff of the complex than there are guests roaming the halls of the hotel at the moment. We don't have time to look at the hotel and admire all the details. After checking in, we changed into fresh clothes, left our things in the rooms and returned to our minibus, near which we agreed to meet. We're going on a walking tour.
* * *
The guys quickly move forward, climbing to the heights of the Diamond Mountains. Min and I give up halfway. I have a fear of heights, and Min is too heavy to climb for so long. We stop at a pagoda where a couple of Korean backpackers also decide to take a break; but they very quickly took off and moved on, obviously feeling uncomfortable in the presence of a foreigner and not understanding how to behave. A North Korean woman—the guide of those North Korean tourists—approaches us. She has a badge with her name and a microphone with headphones. Thanks to economic development in recent years and the growing prosperity of the middle class, domestic tourism is becoming increasingly popular. Television even launched a weekly program in which a young presenter travels to popular places in the country, showing them to TV viewers. Today we and the family of Indian embassy staff in Pyongyang are the only foreigners here, everyone else is North Korean. The female guide asks Min who she is, who I am and what we are doing here. Min answers all the questions, and the woman, having satisfied her curiosity, nods her head and continues down the path in search of her group.
Min and I sit on a bench, drink water and enjoy the magical view. We were almost transported to that painting by Lee Younghee from the Wonsan gallery: in front of us is the Kuryeon Falls, which the artist so lovingly depicted on his canvas. The waterfall is quite steep, but not vertical. The water rushes down along the white, seemingly foaming rocky ridge and ends its path in a small green pond at the foot. It seems that the granite rocks surrounding the waterfall were skillfully carved by the hand of a giant stonemason: the neat outlines of the waterfall are formed by protruding perfectly even stones. Probably, a particularly impressive view of the waterfall opens in winter, when the water freezes and the snow-ice whiteness contrasts with the dark brown steep rocks surrounding it.
We discuss our childhood fears. Min admits that she doesn't really like to travel, as she has already spent so much time away from home. If my biggest fear is falling from a height, Min's biggest fear is being alone.
“When I was a child,” says Min, “my parents spent all their time at work, and I stayed at home alone. After school I returned home, and my parents were never there - they were always working. I had to wait for them outside the house until dark.”
Her story is not unique. On the contrary, it was so common that a movie was even made on the topic. Released in 2007, Diary of a Schoolgirl is one of the very few North Korean films to even receive some international recognition (the rights to show it were bought in France, but of course it flopped there). The plot centers on the story of a teenage girl who becomes depressed because her scientist father is never home. In the finale, she learns that her father made an important scientific discovery and is being honored for his great contribution to the prosperity of his homeland. She realizes how selfish she was...
As for Min, her parents were afraid to give her the keys to the house. Due to constant power outages, they had to build a lot of devices to heat the apartment. They had batteries at home, supplies of kerosene, and a generator itself. Allowing a small child to be alone in the midst of all this means greatly increasing the risk of a fire. Instead, her parents left her alone to play in the streets of Pyongyang until they returned late in the evening. And in those years the city plunged into absolute darkness in the evenings.
“Weren’t they afraid that something might happen to you?”
“No,” Min replies, “Pyongyang is a very safe city. Children can play freely on their own without anyone worrying about being kidnapped. But still... they left me alone. I mean, I don't blame them. They had to work. But then it was very difficult for me to understand and accept. So I started fooling around.”
“Hmm, were you rebelling?” – I asked, intrigued. “Well, I never did anything in their presence. That's the problem. I'm a good daughter. Loyal and obedient. But when my parents weren’t around... then I became the devil,” she smiles. – I was not a bully or a bully. But I was a big child for my age. A cool girl and a real tomboy. I always protected the girls in our class. If the boys offended one of them somewhere on the playground, I took her hand and we went to look for the offender. I beat him in front of everyone. I was a monster! – she laughs.
“It must have been difficult to return home after eight years in Cuba. I mean, everyone your age has grown up... Was it difficult to get used to everything again? Make new friends?"
Min stopped laughing: “Yes, it’s not easy.”
“Maybe we should have stayed? And graduate from university in Havana?
“The thing is, it was my decision to come back. My parents hardly saw me. I returned a year before them. I wanted...to prove something to them. That I can achieve a lot on my own. That I’m already independent.”
“They were probably worried?”
"Yes a little. They tried to stop me and tried to persuade me to wait. The ambassador told them it could be dangerous - you know, kidnappings and stuff like that."
One of the most important news stories of the past few months that I immediately remembered was the report that last spring, on the same day, a dozen DPRK citizens who worked in a North Korean restaurant in China fled to South Korea. This was trumpeted by all the media as the largest group escape in history. The North, however, said the fugitives were all kidnapped by South Korean agents and demanded their return to their homeland.
“Did you have the opportunity to be... hmm... on some other flight?” - I ask.
She immediately understands what I'm getting at. “No, never, no chance. I’m telling you, I wanted to go back myself. To prove to them that I'm worth something. That in some ways I don't need their help. Well, in a strange way, of course. This was my revenge - I was making up for those childhood years when they left me alone.”
Our conversation turns to the topic of work. I ask her if she immediately wanted to become a tourist guide. It always seemed to me that this job was quite well paid and prestigious in the DPRK.
“No, not really,” Min replies. – Actually, I wanted to join the army. There is, perhaps, the best job in our country. But they didn’t take me.”
Near the end of college, she says, students are asked to make a list of five types of jobs they would like to get. They are then invited to several interviews - one of which Min had with Comrade Kim at the Korean State Tourism Company. On the day of graduation, it is publicly announced where you are sent to work, and practically for the rest of your life. Almost nothing depends on you in this matter.
""Indeed? Tourist guide? – my friends were shocked. Me too. Everyone thought that I would get something better. “Many graduates of the Pyongyang Institute of Foreign Languages, such as Comrade Kim, are sent to potentially very lucrative positions in diplomatic missions abroad.” She had to come to terms with her new life. “We are a fun country,” she says. And Comrade Kim became like a brother to her.
Suddenly Ming turns to me. “Do you remember that evening, after dinner? You said that maybe you could help me somehow.”
This was shortly after the conversation between Min and Alexander about "Kimchi Baguette". I was interested in how business works here, and I also subtly led her to introduce us to some local artists whom I had been wanting to meet for a long time. That's why I mentioned that I have friends in Berlin and London who own art galleries and who wouldn't mind setting up some kind of joint venture. Min had previously been constantly pestering Alec about running an IT business together. She said that she knows several guys who are simply computer geniuses, capable of writing any program, and for much less money than programmers from the West. Alec had financial losses. I could see that he was torn between his desire to help Min and the realization that he knew nothing about business in this direction. Computers, programming - all this lay outside the scope of his interests: he came from an academic family, and his professional specialization was the study of East Asian countries.
Of course, none of us were sincere in talking about our interests. Alexander had no desire to open Kimchi Baguette with Min. And it’s sad but true that no one in the West is interested in North Korean painting. We were all just trying to satisfy our curiosity by figuring out how things worked here. Even if we were sincere, to begin any activity we would have to overcome the bureaucratic red tape associated with the terms of the sanctions. And most likely, it would have led us into such a jungle and created such problems that we would have to reconsider our plans.
But now I clearly realize that all the talk about “Kimchi baguette,” which for Alexander was nothing more than playful chatter, was quite serious for Min.
“You see... the thing is,” Min says, “Korea is strong. Very strong. Look at our army! We are one of the most powerful countries in the world. And now we just need to develop the economy so that it matches the strength of our army.”
I nodded my head. At times, Min exudes a kind of toughness - it becomes clear that she could really seriously fight with the boys on the playground when she was a little girl.
“Sanctions create difficulties for this,” Min continues. A bold statement - since the official position is that sanctions do not have any impact on the economy.
“But it's a shame, really, because we can do almost anything. It doesn't have to be just computers, it can really be anything - like hair for wigs. Works of art. But this requires a certain... spirit of adventurism. I mean that a person must either be brave enough not to be afraid of sanctions, or work in industries that are not affected by sanctions. Or be from a country that is not involved in sanctions. We need partners. Can you help me find at least one?”
I begin to think about how to most politely answer her that no one I know would be such a fool and an adventurer as to start a business in North Korea. I want to be as honest as possible without hurting Min's feelings.
“Your country has an image problem,” I tell her. This statement is probably the record of the decade for downplaying any problems. I explain to her that many countries spend millions of dollars hiring various PR agencies to improve their country's image and make it more attractive to investors. “I know that you can’t influence this in any way, but I think it would be extremely important if there was a certain person at one of the highest levels who would think about the need to move in this direction, because such activity can greatly facilitate the achievement of those the goals you strive for."
“This will never happen,” Min declares without any emotion. She may not want or be able to articulate it, but she feels in her gut the truth that citizens of non-totalitarian countries will never be able to comprehend. As Hannah Arendt wrote, what makes a totalitarian country unpredictable to the rest of the world is its freedom from any profit-based motivation; The country's wasteful economic incompetence is actually a deliberate, conscious price to pay for establishing total control over its population. And to what extent all these latest signs of wealth, so visible on the streets of Pyongyang, represent the sincere intentions of the new ruling regime, no one knows; and no one is sure about it.
“Still, why do we need this? Why pay for foreign propaganda? - asks Min. “In my opinion, it cannot be considered good business to spend money on something the results of which cannot be seen.”
Sighing, I look at the traces of water on the gray-white sun-scorched cliffs of the mountains.
“This is how business works in the twenty-first century,” I say. – To earn a lot, you need to invest a lot. It's all about image, marketing, PR... PR agencies can influence the media, they have contacts through which they can launch stories to improve the image of a particular place. I understand that you have business acumen and the kind of character that if you do something, you want to succeed at it. But those in power - your government - are thinking in a different direction. They don't seem to care what is said in the media. But the media has enormous influence, Min. And this means that people - not only in America, but everywhere - are simply afraid of this country.”
I swing my arm wide and then realize how ridiculous it sounds and looks. I stand in front of one of the most beautiful places in Asia, admire perhaps one of the most picturesque views in the entire world, almost alone - only a few people can see me - and I say that they are afraid of this. Ming nods his head, oblivious to the absurdity of what is happening.
“That’s why we need to find those who will be a little bolder and can take risks. If they come here, if they see what Korea is really like, you know, they won't be afraid. They will understand how everything really is here.”
She seems really sincere. But how naive she is. Because no one believes what they show here; everyone understands that this is not true. But you can’t say that to Min. Instead, I ask her what business she is in. In what area should I look for partners when I return to my world?
Ming doesn't have a clear answer. She repeats: everything, we can do everything.
“Okay, what will it look like? - I ask. “Let’s say I found a potential partner, what next?”
“I can give you the email of our office. You will write to me or Comrade Kim. We will receive your message and respond immediately."
“Don’t you have a personal email address that I can write to you at?”
“No, only office. All incoming messages are received by a secretary who sorts the mail. Otherwise there would be complete chaos."
I have to bite my lip. This sounds like a ridiculous excuse for banning most North Koreans from communicating with the rest of the world. Although in reality there are not many computers in their office at all. I have already visited many offices in North Korea, and almost nowhere there were computers at all.
“Okay, I'll send an email to the office address. How can I introduce you to a future foreign partner? Can you or Comrade Kim go abroad to, for example, meet in Berlin and discuss the details?”
“It’s better if they come here to Pyongyang. Then we can show everything we have." (Translation: It is very difficult to get permission to travel abroad. Especially to discuss projects that are in doubt.)
I tell her there are still problems. After all, a bad image is not only about politics and nuclear weapons. In the business world, previous failed deals with North Korea are well known in the press. Therefore, serious investors do not believe anyone or anything related to North Korea. And it will be very difficult to convince potential investors to spend money on a trip here.
She asks what I mean.
“Well... the most famous is probably the Koryolink network. Your mobile phones. The Egyptian company “Orascom” invested in it. It bought 75% of the shares of your operator and became the owner together with the government. Of course, “Koryolink” became very successful. You and everyone you know now have cell phones and use them—right? Now try to guess what happened to “Orascom”? Suddenly it turned out that they could not take their profits out of the country. The money, of course, was here, in the Korean bank. Gradually the government took full control of business. “Orascom had to leave your country empty-handed.”
“What is the name of this company from Egypt again?”
“Orascom,” I say.
She makes a mental note. It is clear that Min has never heard of this story. Of course, she doesn't try to apologize for it. What can she say? That it is the government and not private individuals like herself or Comrade Kim? She just can't say that. Because officially any business in this country is a state business.
“What about discussing financial details? – I ask Min, continuing my game. “How safe is it to discuss them by email?”
"What do you mean?"
“What I mean is this: let’s say the partners put forward a specific proposal. They want to discuss prices. Is it possible to mention specific numbers in a letter?”
“It’s better not to do this.”
"It's clear".
It's actually not clear. More precisely, it is both clear and not clear at the same time. During the new era, double-entry bookkeeping flourishes here: there are official accounting books or something that replaces them in state-owned companies, and there is also unofficial accounting, which reflects the real state of affairs, the distribution of profits between all involved persons.
“Ming,” I say, “why don’t you try to do business with the Chinese? Chinese businessmen have flooded Pyongyang. They are very easy to get in touch with.”
“I don’t understand their mentality,” she replies. – Well, you know, I think more in Western traditions. Maybe because I grew up in Cuba."
It's useless. The more I try to explain to Min what potential obstacles exist in the DPRK for Western investors, the better I understand: everything that I am describing now is, at its core, a corrupt system. Of course, this is not Ming's fault. This system is equally corrupted by an incompetent totalitarian government; and the sanctions regime led by the United States, which, in fact, criminalizes any attempts at foreign economic activity, although in any other country in the world this is simply a daily routine; and the neoliberal world economy, in which the opportunities of countries are unequal, but which North Korea is forced to strive for, having no alternative. Min either tries to turn a blind eye to the corruption of the system, or she naively believes that there is nothing wrong with it, and does not understand at all what is wrong with the business environment into which she is trying to drag me. And then, as our conversation comes to its unconvincing end, I realize something else: whether Min is aware or not, this system is all she really has.
* * *
There are many legends associated with Kuryeon Falls, like many places in the Kumgangsan Mountains region. Its name - "Kuryong" - means "Nine Dragons". Legend has it that these creatures once lived here, in the depths of the lake at the foot of the waterfall. They are the ancient protectors of the Kumgangsan Mountains, all their beauties and, perhaps more valuable, their riches.
In our time, a new dragon has appeared to defend the wealth of the Kumgangsan Mountains. While I was talking with Min, the guys reached the top of the mountain, which Alexander later told me about. He stood at the top next to Comrade Kim, looking out over one of the most beautiful Korean landscapes. “This is just exciting, right?” – Alexander exclaimed.
“Yes,” replied Comrade Kim. – Indeed, very impressive. But what do you know about Mount Kumgangsan? Do you know what’s inside the mountains?”
Alexander hesitated for a second: “Diamonds, right? It’s not for nothing that they are called “Diamond Mountains.”
“No,” Comrade Kim shook his head. - Not diamonds. GOLD. The mountain we stand on is full of gold."
“Hmm, I see,” said Alexander. “But then... why isn’t it mined?”
Comrade Kim shrugged: “Before his death, Kim Il Sung said that these are not our riches. They need to be preserved for future generations.”
Alexander nodded. They didn't talk about anything else. But Alexander could not help but notice that, apart from the somewhat casual tone, there was something very remarkable in this phrase from Comrade Kim. When any North Korean in any language mentions the name of one of the leaders of his country, this name must be preceded by one of the corresponding honorary titles: Great Leader Kim Il Sung, Commander Kim Jong Il, Marshal Kim Jong Un. It was obvious to Alexander that Comrade Kim deliberately ignored this rule.
 
Chapter forty-five
We take a break from our hike on the beach. There are no “foreigners only” places here, so we can freely mingle with the locals. The beach also appears to have been designed to impress, with white sand and serene waters. Everyone is in a great mood, especially our Korean hosts, who are frolicking like children. Comrade Kim has rented a large air mattress from somewhere, and we are fooling around, taking turns pushing each other into the water. Attracted by our screams, splashes of water and hysterical laughter, an older man joins us, clapping his hands. He is unable to resist the urge to fraternize with the only foreigners on the beach. Some military men invite us to play “water football.” Their version of this game is a little more violent, so after a while I feel terrible for taking part in it. For each of the two teams, the “gate” into which the ball must be kicked is a woman. In our team, Min becomes such a “gate”, since we have no other options. During the game, participants stand approximately waist-deep in water. If the ball hits the woman who plays the role of “goal”, then the attacking team is considered to have scored a goal. We are hopelessly outmatched and are unable to protect Min from the ferocious attacks of our opponents: she receives several painful blows. The game ends when the ball hits her right on the nose and she starts crying. The military celebrates their victory, Comrade Kim swims up to Min to console his comrade.
Having climbed ashore, it was as if we had crossed the demarcation line. If in the water everyone wanted to fraternize with us, then on the shore the locals keep their distance. Here comes that older man who so wanted to become a participant in our games just a few minutes ago. I greet him in my rudimentary Korean and wave. He lowers his head and quickly slides past, as if he had never seen us before.
* * *
South Koreans are divided when it comes to comparing the pros and cons of the Solar Heat policy. Some, including many refugees from the North who have gravitated to the right since arriving in the South, see it as a tool of self-aggrandizement for South Korean politicians, who should at least demand that Kim Jong Il improve his human rights record before providing regime-supporting aid food and finance. Others say the Kaesong Industrial Complex - South Korean corporations' cynical exploitation of cheap North Korean labor - is a microcosm of the exploitation that will occur throughout Korea if unification does occur.
But a complicating factor in many respects for the two liberal South Korean presidents' implementation of the Sunshine Policy was the United States, led by the conservative government of George W. Bush. In the conditions of the split in South Korean society, those who held right-wing views were, as a rule, pro-American and pro-militarist, while the left came out with the slogans “Yankee, go home” and were in favor of demilitarization and a peaceful resolution of the Korean crisis. Several ideas have been put forward regarding ways to overcome this split, but no solution has been reached. For South Korean conservatives, the Sunshine policy represented an unforgivable act of defiance that undermined the status quo. Their greatest fear was that if Washington withdrew its troops from South Korea tomorrow, this would be immediately followed by an invasion from the North, which would quickly conquer the entire peninsula. Making concessions to the North means weakening the alliance with the United States, without which, according to the right, the country cannot live in peace. Some on the right, who see some kind of conspiracy in everything connected with the North, have gone so far as to accuse the authorities of malicious machinations at every step Noh and Kim take towards each other. Here another traditional tactic of the South Korean right was put into action: anyone suspected of excessive liberalism was considered a communist, a sympathizer of the northerners, or even their secret agent. (Current President Moon Jae-in of the center-left Democratic Party was forced to face such accusations from the right-wing opposition during his election campaign.)
By now, a completely standard complaint is that, instead of keeping the North from holding songun (military first policy), the financial support the DPRK received during the Heat of the Sun years went straight to developing nuclear weapons. It then raises the issue of constant North Korean military provocations that continued while Sunshine was in effect, especially in the form of naval engagements near disputed borders that resulted in casualties on both sides. These examples have proven time and time again that South Korea is naive and that the North has never been sincere in its desire for peaceful coexistence and eventual reunification.
However, all such conclusions were based on the assumption that the North Korean army was always under the complete control of the supreme leadership. Among historians who have studied North Korea, there are those who adhere to the concept that Kim Jong Il proclaimed the Songun policy as a concession to military leaders who had begun to express concerns. A military coup is not something completely impossible in such an unstable situation. Fear of him is a powerful argument for Kim Jong Il to include the military in his power base after his father's death in 1994. Songun added authority and powers to the army, including autonomy in some circumstances. Since the two Koreas remained technically at war throughout the Heat of the Sun period and a peace treaty was never signed, the wartime mentality of the soldiers on the front lines continued. Perhaps “The Warmth of the Sun” was even a kind of impetus for the fight: don’t think that if you throw money at us, it means that we are giving up!
There was likely some truth to the claim that the North was not sincere in its desire for reunification. He certainly wasn't ready for an overnight reunion. Most unification scenarios looked like a nightmare for both the regime and the elite, with the exception of one that Kim Jong Il cherished throughout his life: a united Korea under his rule. If the unification followed the principle of absorption, when the politically and economically stronger side includes the other (following the example of Germany), then for the North Korean ruling elite this would mean a disaster: at worst, a trial for crimes against humanity, at best, expulsion. For Tongju and other members of the elite, it is the need to compete with South Korean concerns; for the rest - the status of “second-class” citizens, always lower than that of their rich southern “brothers”.
The truth was that the South also did not strive for rapid unification. Economists' estimates vary, but many argue that if the North were to collapse tomorrow, the existing economic disparity, which is probably ten times greater than that between West and East Germany at the time of the latter's collapse, would be so great that it would pose an unsustainable burden. on the shoulders of seemingly rich South Korea. In such a scenario, the economy of South Korea itself is already falling apart, or, at best, the tension in society becomes so strong that a social explosion is guaranteed to occur. That is, the collapse of both countries will occur, for which neither the North nor the South are clearly ready. This is why it was so easy for the first of two successive Conservative governments to end the Sunshine policy.
Frankly speaking, the initiators of this policy, who adhered to leftist views, also did not plan a quick reunification. They knew very well that it was very easy to spoil relations by making too many direct demands about food distribution, about concentration camps, about nuclear weapons. The regime, which they themselves and the whole world considered aggressive, under such pressure could simply become even more fierce and militant. They wanted to use much more delicate and slower methods during this transition period to push for Chinese-style reforms. The plan was more grandiose than his opponents thought. President Kim Dae-jung aimed to expand areas of cooperation, particularly helping to rebuild the North's crumbling infrastructure, as well as investments aimed at gradually improving the average North Korean's standard of living to that of the South. It was believed that by gradually but steadily increasing the economic dependence of the North on the South, reunification could eventually be achieved on relatively fair terms.
The failure of the Solar Heat policy was due to political reasons. That is, it was the government that decided to curtail it. When the North conducted its first nuclear weapons test in 2006, it had nothing to do with the Sunshine policy, no matter what its critics said. The test was a reaction to the hostile behavior of the George W. Bush administration, its abandonment of diplomatic approaches in relations with the North and the breakdown of agreements reached by the previous administration. It was because of Bush, according to President Kim Dae-jung, that the era of warm relations ended. The North's sharp and rapid steps towards its nuclearization - withdrawal from the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, expulsion of IAEA inspectors, testing of extended-range ballistic missiles - were made with an obvious and clear goal: to gain trump cards in the game with Washington. All the failures of subsequent administrations provide explanations for what happened next. The Kim family looked at the world with wide eyes. They saw the fall of Hussein and Gaddafi. This clearly showed them what could happen to them if they succumb to US pressure and go for denuclearization. It is now absolutely clear to everyone that the North will never give up atomic weapons. Events in recent years have meant that the North now looks stronger than ever. No wonder they show off their rockets and display them everywhere. This is exactly what our refusal to cooperate led us to. In this version of the fable, the wind won.
* * *
Dinner is at eight, so we pull into a hotel parking lot surrounded by new buildings. Everywhere is empty: restaurants, shops, supermarkets and duty free shops - this is probably what any town in the mountains could look like the day after the apocalypse.
“So where are we going? – Alec asks, getting out of the minibus. “Which restaurant is ours?”
“That one,” Min points to the windowless rectangular building. There is no indication that this is a restaurant. She just knows it.
Okay, time for a snack.
A smiling young waitress leads her only customers to a set table and immediately pours drinks. From somewhere, from invisible speakers, the first chords of “Pan-gap-sim-ni-da!” are heard, and three waitresses with microphones greet us with their song. The mood quickly becomes festive. The waitresses support our desire to party by bringing tambourines and funny little caps to capture it all in photographs.
Then the hall ceases to be empty, as a large family from Pyongyang appears and sits down at a large table standing on the edge of the open space that was our makeshift stage. They look timidly as we take turns going to the karaoke system, but do not give in to all our invitations to join. I don't know the words to many songs, unlike Alec and Alexander. So one of the waitresses keeps thrusting a tambourine at me and pushing me towards the stage. By this time, I had already drunk enough confidence-boosting drinks to encourage me, with a crown of lilies on my head, to jump on stage with Alec and start furiously pounding the tambourine to the beat of the Moranbon song he was singing. My beats add extra dynamics to the music, I automatically fit into the rhythm, which most Koreans seem to be unable to do. Every time I take my seat, either Ro or Min or Kim or one of the waitresses thrusts a tambourine into my hands and forces me back up onto the stage. I begin to play along with the music, to their obvious delight. In a country where spontaneity and free behavior are something that almost no one has heard of, just going out to dance and surrendering to the rhythms of music is something new. No one came so far as to join us, but everyone watched from their seats without moving - except for Alexander, who simply roared with laughter.
Finally, it's my turn to sing. In Wonsan, Min wrote down the lyrics for me to Arirang, a favorite folk song about reunion. “This is your last assignment,” she told me then. “You’ll have to sing it at karaoke.”
One of the waitresses helps me, but to my own surprise I was able to finish singing. In any case, I am already able to read text from the screen - special thanks to Ms. Park. Comrade Kim applauds. “Wonderful,” he exclaims. “Just a month ago he didn’t understand anything.”
“I still don’t understand anything,” I say, “but at least I can read the words.”
Kim smiles: “This is already enough to speak somehow.”
 
Epilogue
History rushes forward at breakneck speed. Less than two years have passed since 2016, but during this time a lot of new things have happened. Otto Warmbier was released from a North Korean prison, transported to the United States in a comatose state and died soon after. The new US president, who appears to have only the most rudimentary and vague understanding of the deep political divisions that have torn apart East Asia for more than half a century, has begun to flippantly and arrogantly threaten nuclear war. Punitive sanctions continue to finish off the moribund economy of the North, but this forces the people of North Korea to look for new, undoubtedly illegal, ways of earning hard currency. The United States slammed the last door with a bang, leaving the platform for dialogue, when it officially banned its citizens from tourist trips to the DPRK, threatening to take away the passports of those who violate this ban. This actually means a violation of one of the fundamental rights of a person, a US citizen, to freedom of movement. A right that, due to cruel irony, the citizens of the DPRK are deprived of by their government. This is a form of punishment that is unprecedented and likely illegal.
Much has happened and much more will happen before this book is published. Therefore, I don't see much point in commenting on any further issues due to the rapidly changing nature of the entire conflict.
Any of the current issues can be pushed aside or completely sunk into oblivion because of what may happen tomorrow.
Suffice it to say that the threat of war is very real, its possible consequences must be understood in all their depth. Because they can have a terrifying impact on all of us. If another Korean War breaks out, hundreds of thousands, if not millions, will die. The war will not be limited to the Korean Peninsula. China obviously does not want American soldiers on its borders. Therefore, he will inevitably side with North Korea - the result will be a proxy war between the United States and China. Taking into account that Russia's relations with North Korea have warmed somewhat recently, and the fact that these countries share a common border, Russian involvement in the conflict can also be expected. All the wounds that have been slowly festering in the region over the past decades may open. China may want to finally take over Taiwan, which would cause another bloodbath. South Korea is the eleventh largest economy in the world and is essentially in the position of a nuclear hostage. If anything were to happen to her, global economic collapse would be just around the corner. In short, this will not be a regional war, but rather the beginning of a third world war. In such a conflict there will be no winners - only losers. We must all ask ourselves - as citizens of the world, regardless of our nationality - is it worth it?
* * *
In the summer of 2017, Tongil Tours organized its second summer language program in Pyongyang. This time ten people signed up. None of us - the pioneers - were able to take part in it. Alec would have liked to, of course, but he was bound by the terms of his scholarship to study in Seoul. However, I heard that the program was a resounding success. Of course, it wasn't without problems. The largest of them came from one of Tongil Tours' competitors, Juche Travel Services, which began offering exactly the same program at the same institute. In fact, the approach of Juche Travel Services turned out to be more brazen: the company advertised training at Kim Il Sung University, the most prestigious university in the country, which was a deception; promised that program participants would live in student dormitories side by side with North Korean students; proclaimed that the program was the first of its kind. All this turned out to be a lie. It seems that the gangster capitalism that currently prevails in Pyongyang, which is in fact only a pale shadow of our neoliberal economic system, has infiltrated the bear market of North Korean tourism. However, Tongil Tours does not give up. I have heard rumors that due to the number of new Western students, Ms. Park has been required to take English courses and that she is already speaking it more fluently.
Alec is doing well with his girlfriend - it turned out that she received all his SMS messages, answered them, but for some reason they did not reach him. When I was finishing this book, I received an invitation to a wedding from them. Unfortunately, I will not be able to attend, as the ceremony will take place - where do you think? Of course, where else - in Pyongyang!
Alexander continues to work on his return to North Korea. His latest plan is to write a dissertation on North Korean law at Kim Il Sung University. The problem is that his Korean is not good enough for this yet. When he learned that a representative from the university would be in Beijing, where Alexander had been studying for the last year, he asked Alec, with his excellent Korean, to talk on the phone to this Korean for him, or rather, posing as Alexander, in the hope that he could be accepted for training. I don’t know how it all ended, but I wouldn’t be surprised if Alexander one day becomes an employee of an organization like the French Cooperation Bureau in Pyongyang, and maybe writes his own book about his own Korean adventures.
* * *
Writing this book virtually extended my stay in Pyongyang. Every day I relived all the events I wrote about, the people I met, the places I visited during all my trips to this country over the past five years. In the evenings, I sometimes imagine that I am there again, walking along those streets, the sounds of violins and synthesizers of the Moranbon group faintly coming from somewhere far away.
The memory of a place and what happened there makes me especially want to be there again. This was in 2012, during my first trip to the country. We're in the Demilitarized Zone on the border with the South, and we're about to have a tour of the stalemate that only cemented the division of the peninsula into two for fifty-nine years.
Our guide is a guy about my age, in military uniform. We look at each other and smile. Something is happening between us. His job is to stand on the very line of demarcation and stare at the enemy every day. But I am the first American with whom he had a chance to talk. We are led from the gift shop to a small lecture hall. This military man, armed with a wooden pointer, briefly shows on the map what is located in the immediate vicinity. He then leads us outside and we walk through the front gate one by one. A bus is waiting for us on the other side. We climb into it, this officer along with us. We drive along a dirt road surrounded by thickets of weeds, in which, no doubt, mines are hidden, we pass ditches, concrete blocks partially blocking the road, some falling barriers. All this indicates that the name “Demilitarized Zone” is fundamentally incorrect. We arrive at the Truce Negotiation Hall, a modest hut with a small stele in front of it. Nearby is a large one-story building with a dove on the roof. It was here that the Armistice Agreement was signed on July 27, 1953. In the center of the room are carefully preserved tables, chairs, and flags that were here that day. Surrounding this entire scene, on the walls was a museum of half-torn photographs depicting Kim Il Sung and - expectedly - episodes of the war as evidence showing the torment of the people, American aggression and the ultimate triumph of the Korean People's Army.
We are being led to the Joint Security Zone. Here I look at South Korea for the first time. On the other side of the dividing line is a row of blue and white houses. All negotiations on the truce took place there from the moment hostilities stopped. We stand on the site of a Stalin-style building, taking in the view. Opposite is the South Korean equivalent of our building - a high-tech mammoth-like structure that combines irritating post-modernity with traditional Korean style. The South Korean side is completely empty, there are no soldiers or tourists at the time, and the North Korean side is just our small group and a couple of military men standing centimeters from the dividing line, as if their main task is to catch us if we suddenly cross this line cross.
We enter the central hut. This is the conference room of the Military Armistice Commission. We are invited to sit at a large round table standing in the center of the hall, on which microphones are also located in a circle. This is where everything happens whenever the North and South need to hold formal negotiations. Two more North Korean soldiers are inside, blocking access to the South Korean side. On the walls are the flags of all the countries that participated in the war against the DPRK.
After the guide finished the story in his somber voice and answered our questions, we take photographs of the surroundings. Then we climb onto the bus and head back to Panmunjom, a village that actually no longer exists, but which is associated with the signing of the Armistice Agreement. Now Panmunjom is simply the name of a place where a divided country is trying to come to terms with its past and move forward towards a hazy and uncertain future. The melancholy mood instantly dissipates when that military guide jumps into the back of the bus and plops down next to me. He looks good, has a flawless, unsunburned complexion, and is clearly well-fed. Without a doubt, he is from a wealthy and well-connected family, since all this is absolutely necessary for such a young military man to receive an appointment to such a prestigious position. A soldier from a poor family, from some dark place, is more likely to be sent first to a construction battalion somewhere, where grueling work awaits him. It is possible that he also got here because of his tall stature - with his one hundred and eighty-odd, he simply must tower over the rest of the short and stunted North Korean soldiers. The average Korean's poor build has been going on since the days of The Hard March. He speaks to me with enthusiasm in his voice, while gesticulating with his rough and swollen hands, the result of daily taekwondo training in which he smashes wooden slabs and bricks with his fists.
He has a lot of questions - who I am, what I do, - the girl guide laughs, translating these questions to me. Mostly he wants to know what I think about his country. Have I been to South Korea before? I answer that no - indeed, by that time I had not yet gone there. I ask where he's from. He proudly replies that he is from Pyongyang. He misses the city. This is the place he considers home, the place he knows best, the place he hasn't been to for countless months, maybe years. I can answer him that I, too, have not been home for a very long time. True, for other reasons.
But now we are united by this commonality, we both know it, without further discussion. I am from where I am, he is from here; and it is not in our power to change this. We are both from countries that are determined to do what they see fit, to pursue their interests with ingenuity and aggression. Maybe there's a little part of us both that makes us look at our worlds and think about what's real and what's not.
He looks at me, I look at him. He smiles and shrugs and says something in Korean. My escort laughs.
"What did he say?" - I ask.
“Countries are countries,” she translates. “And people are people.”
Links
[1] In domestic Korean studies, there is still no single generally accepted way of rendering Korean words and proper names in Cyrillic. Taking into account the existing variability in this matter, we would like to note that in this book we proceed from the following principles: our approach is based on practical transcription, not transliteration; the transcription is given in accordance with the spelling norms of the modern Korean language in the DPRK according to the systems of A. A. Kholodovich and L. R. Kontsevich, widely used in academic Korean studies; when writing Korean names, the surname comes first, and then the two-syllable name is written together (example: Kim Namryong, not Kim Nam Ryong); exceptions in this case are the historically established spellings of the names of the country's leaders: Kim Il Sung, Kim Jong Il, Kim Jong Un. – Note. ed.
[2] The famous French poet, essayist and critic of the 19th century, Charles Pierre Baudelaire, devoted one of his articles to the phenomenon of “flanning” (that is, walking along city streets for the purpose of entertainment and pleasure from observing city life). – Note. lane
[3] The author uses the German word "Spaziergänger", which means "stroller". – Note. lane
[4] The word “expat” (from the English “expatriate”) can already be considered a firmly borrowed foreign word in the Russian language. Unlike a person who may be called an "expatriate" because he left his home country involuntarily, an "expat" lives outside his home country by his own conscious and voluntary decision. Throughout the narrative, the author often operates with this concept. – Note. lane
[5] “Arirang” is a mass musical and gymnastic performance held in the DPRK. The 2007 festival is included in the Guinness Book of Records as the world's largest show. The last performance took place in the fall of 2013. – Note. lane
[6] Theremin is an electromusical instrument created in 1920 by Soviet inventor Lev Theremin. – Note. lane
[7] The melody that the author is talking about is the melody of the clock located at the People's Palace of Study in the very center of the city, on Kim Il Sung Square. The melody imitates the sound of a bell that was once located in one of the wooden pavilions on the river bank. The clock plays this melody three times a day (at 5:00, 12:00, 24:00, that is, it marks three important milestones: getting up, lunch, end of the day). According to North Korean sources, the clock plays the first bars of the melody “Song of Commander Kim Il Sung,” written in 1946 by the famous Korean composer Kim Wong-gon, author of the DPRK anthem. This idea was proposed by Kim Jong Il during the construction of the People's Palace of Study in 1980. According to Kim Jong Il, the choice of song and method of performance should emphasize the national identity of the Korean people. In the text of the book, as the melody of the main clock of the country, the author mistakenly cites the name of another song: “Where are you, dear commander?”, written, it is believed, by Kim Jong Il himself in 1971 for a completely different reason. – Note. ed.
[8] “Yuppies” (from the English “yuppie”) are young, wealthy, well-educated, professionally successful people who are focused on a business career, but also do not neglect social gatherings. – Note. lane
[9] The word "gung-ho", which exists in modern English with the meaning "full of enthusiasm", "overly enthusiastic", has a rather interesting etymology. In fact, it was borrowed from the Chinese language and is an anglicization of the Chinese concept of “working together” (工合), which in turn comes from a shortened version of the name of the organization “Chinese Industrial Cooperatives” (工業合作社), which existed in the 1930s and 1940s years. This word was introduced into English speech in the 40s of the 20th century by US Marine Corps General Evans Carloson, who once worked in China and decided to use this concept in its Chinese pronunciation when working with personnel as an accessible explanation for developing a sense of comradeship and team spirit in battle. Subsequently, the word "gung-ho" became the battle cry of the US Marine Corps stormtroopers, who carried out several successful operations against the Japanese during World War II. These episodes became the basis for the plot of a popular feature film in 1943, and the battle cry "gung-ho" finally entered the English language in the meaning in which it is known today. The “gung-hou culture” in this context refers to the overly fanatical implementation of the instructions of the “elders”, who during the trip were representatives of the Young Pioneers Tours company, who probably suggested drinking uncontrollably as an “instruction”. This, according to the author, led to sad consequences. – Note. ed.
[10] The Institute of Political Studies in Paris (Institut d'Études Politiques de Paris (abbreviated as SciencesPo)) is the main school of the French political and diplomatic elite (much like MGIMO in Russia). Thus, all the last presidents of France were graduates of this institute. – Note. lane
[11] Today, the Moranbong group is one of the leading musical groups in the DPRK. The first concert took place on July 6, 2012. It was attended by the country's leader Kim Jong-un. Thanks to their brilliant performing skills and attractive stage image, this group has rightfully gained popularity both in their native country and abroad. – Note. ed.
[12] This fragment was written by the famous English traveler Isabella Bird (Bishop), who visited Korea at the end of the 19th century. Her notes remain a valuable source of knowledge about the culture and history of traditional Korea. Apparently, “Water Gate” I. Bird-Bishop calls the Taedongmun Gate that has survived to this day, the distinctive feature of which is that it is located on the northern bank of the Taedongan River and entry through it beyond the city wall is possible only for boats sailing from the opposite southern bank . Since in the old days most official guests arrived in Pyongyang from the south (primarily from large cities: capital Seoul and Kaesong), the city could only be reached by water, which is probably what the guest from the UK encountered when she first arrived in Pyongyang. – Note. ed.
[13] This may seem strange, but the word “Korea”, familiar to the whole world, or even remotely resembling it in sound, is not in the modern name of these two states in their native language. The reasons for this lie in the long and complicated history of the statehood of this people. The state in the northern part of the Korean Peninsula in Korean is called #i_004.jpg (Joseon Minjuchui Inmin Gonhwaguk, Democratic People's Republic of Korea) - abbreviated #i_005.jpg (Joseon), and the state in the southern part is #i_006.jpg (Taehan Minguk, Republic of Korea), abbreviated #i_007.jpg (Hanguk). Moreover, residents of the North call residents of the South using their name of the country, putting in front of it a syllable with the meaning “southern” - #i_008.jpg (Nam Joseon, Southern Joseon), and in the South, naturally, the opposite is true - before the name of their own, shortened to one syllable countries, a syllable with the meaning “northern” is added and the result is #i_009.jpg (Puk Khan, Northern Khan). – Note. ed.
[14] It is believed that since the beginning of Korea’s contacts with Europeans, the “half-hour” zone UTC+8:30 has taken root in the country. After the loss of independence in 1910 and the establishment of Japanese colonial rule, local time was synchronized with Tokyo time and became UTC+9:00. The DPRK lived in this time zone until August 15, 2015, when, on the day of the 70th anniversary of liberation, the clock hands were again turned back half an hour, which served as a clear symbol of independence from the past. However, by the time the book was translated into Russian, Pyongyang had again switched to the UTC+9:00 time zone. This happened on May 5, 2018 and was the result of a warming of relations between the states of the north and south of the Korean Peninsula. – Note. ed.
[15] It should be noted that in this part of his narrative, when presenting the post-war history of Korea, the author describes what happened from the positions accepted in American historiography. In domestic Korean studies, a different point of view prevails on the issue of division of the Korean Peninsula. – Note. ed.
[16] It should be noted that the author does not talk about important historical events that preceded the formation of the DPRK in 1948. He noticeably simplifies the whole variety of processes that took place on the Korean Peninsula in those years, sometimes openly slipping into widely circulated journalistic clichés without careful attention to a specific historical moment. The fact is that in the period from 1945 to 1948, representatives of the USSR and the USA, as well as prominent public figures in Korea, were actively involved in developing compromises to create a unified state. And the reasons for the failure of this multilateral dialogue are complex and lie on a much broader plane than shown by the author. It is enough to mention the fact that the Republic of Korea was the first to declare its independence on August 15, 1948, coinciding with the 3rd anniversary of liberation. And only after that, on September 9, 1948, the DPRK was created. – Note. ed.
[17] The Korean War and the reasons that led to its outbreak are still the most pressing issue in world Korean studies, as well as historical and political science in general. Until now, approaches to describing the events that took place then are extremely ideological, and very often semantic accents are placed depending on the “angle” from which the story is told. For objective reasons, the author largely presents a point of view based on a pro-Western assessment of events. To get acquainted with the study of the history of the Korean War in domestic science, we recommend that you refer to the monograph by Yu. V. Vanin “The Korean War and the UN” (Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences, M., 2006). – Note. ed.
[18] Here the author makes an obvious mistake! The Korean War begins on June 25, 1950. This is important, since in both Koreas to this day June 25 is a memorable day on which various kinds of memorial events are held dedicated to famous events. Moreover, in South Korean historiography this conflict is referred to as “6.25 전쟁” (yuk i o chongjeng), that is, “the war that began on June 25,” and in the DPRK June 25 is called “Day of Struggle against American Imperialism.” – Note. ed.
[19] The Yan'an faction, or "Chinese faction", consisted of those communist Koreans who were stationed at Mao Zedong's headquarters in the city of Yan'an (Shaanxi Province, People's Republic of China) in the 1930s. – Note. ed.
[20] In the Far Eastern tradition, the calendar date is written as follows: year, month, day. Therefore, the official date of birth of Kim Jong Il in Korea is recorded as 1942.2.16. There is, however, an opinion that Kim Jong Il was born a year earlier, that is, in 1941. – Note. ed.
[21] Strictly speaking, the Chollima movement began in December 1956 at the plenum of the Central Committee of the WPK. The goal of the movement is to mobilize internal national resources for further development in conditions where, after a gradual departure from the pro-Soviet orientation, outside assistance will certainly be significantly reduced. Hence the image, which is associated not with Soviet, but with Eastern symbolism. By 1958, this movement had become truly large and developed throughout the country. It was accompanied by ideological work aimed at instilling the belief that limited material opportunities are not an obstacle to achieving new high results. At the same time, in 1958, Kim Il Sung presented the theory of “three revolutions” - ideological, technical and cultural, which must be carried out to conquer the “fortress of communism”. This theory substantiated the need for further struggle and thereby justified the “temporary difficulties” and unsettled life of people, being, together with the Chollima movement, one of the important mechanisms of mobilization practices. – Note. ed.
[22] Reunification Monument is a shortened and more commonly used name for the Monument to the Three Charters of the Unification of the Motherland. It was erected in 2001 to commemorate the publication of the historic Joint Declaration of June 15, 2000. The center of the monument is the figures of two women in identical national clothes, looking towards each other. Women support an emblem with the words "Three Charters" and a map of Korea framed by magnolia flowers. The monument symbolizes the desire of all compatriots (in the North, in the South, in other countries of the world) to unite their homeland. – Note. lane
[23] “Gentrification” is a term borrowed from the English language, but is not yet very widely known. It means revitalizing blighted city neighborhoods by attracting more affluent residents. This process is just beginning in large Russian cities, mainly Moscow and, to a lesser extent, St. Petersburg; in Western Europe and the USA it has already gained sufficient strength. – Note. lane
[24] The characterization of US President Barack Obama, which the author mentions, was published not in the editorial of a central newspaper, which is still obliged to “keep up the brand,” but in the “Letters from Readers” section as a quote from the text of a letter from a worker from a provincial town, illustrating “ the voice of the people,” which is allowed to be politically incorrect. – Note. ed.
[25] Strictly speaking, in medieval Korea, until the creation of its own alphabet, there were no ways to record the Korean language on paper; it was an unwritten language. Chinese characters were used to write the Chinese language, which existed in the country in parallel with Korean and, in fact, was the main language of literature and office work. Naturally, only a limited number of people in the country could afford to study the Chinese language in its entirety. – Note. ed.
[26] "Mallima" is another mythological winged horse that runs 10 times faster than Chollima and is capable of traveling very long distances. – Note. lane
[27] The author gives here the North Korean name for the traditional Korean attire - chosonot. In South Korea this costume is called hanbok. – Note. lane
[28] The 7th Congress of the Workers' Party of Korea was held from May 6 to May 9, 2016. – Note. lane
[29] It should be noted here that Korea has been famous for its paper production since ancient times. During the Middle Ages, Korean paper was one of the important export products to China. It was not made from rice, as indicated by the author, but from tree bark fibers (#i_010.jpg, Broussonetia papyrifera), which grows primarily in Northeast Asia, including the Korean Peninsula. The high quality of Korean paper was determined by the combination of tree bark and mountain spring water, which had unique natural properties. – Note. lane
[30] Here the author greatly simplifies the history of the development of Korean painting. The term “choseonhwa” itself existed for a long time, even before Japanese colonial rule, and actually meant “Korean painting”. – Note. ed.
[31] Strictly speaking, the Organizational and Instructional Department was not and is not an organ of the DPRK government; it is one of the key divisions of the Central Committee of the Workers' Party of Korea. – Note. ed.
[32] According to Soviet documents, Kim Jong Il was born in the USSR, in the village of Vyatskoye, Khabarovsk Territory, and was registered at birth as Kim Yuri Irsenovich. – Note. lane
[33] Dr. No is the first James Bond film, released in 1962. – Note. lane
[34] Here the author is talking about a large mosaic located on the right wing of the Bolshoi Theater building in Pyongyang. It shows a woman in traditional dress opening a gate, holding a pistol, against a backdrop of waving red banners and Korean guerrillas marching into the attack. This is a scene from one of the five main revolutionary operas of the DPRK, “Sea of Blood,” the plot of which has no relation to the Kim Il Sung family. – Note. ed.
[35] Here the author uses a Japanese term meaning "compatriots living in Japan", which in Korean is "cheilkyopo". In Korean literature it is used most often. – Note. ed.
[36] "Chongryong", or "Association of North Korean Citizens in Japan", is a public organization of the North Korean diaspora in Japan. – Note. lane
[37] Samjiyon is a name in Yangakto Province in northern North Korea. The county is home to Paektusan Volcano, an important historical and cultural site in Korea. In addition, on the territory of the county there is one of the most important places of revolutionary and military glory - the Paektusan secret camp, where, according to the official version, Kim Jong Il was born. – Note. ed.
[38] For the Russian reader, it will probably be somewhat strange to perceive the policies of President Bush as extremely isolationist. The wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, the admission of new members to NATO, etc. - all this obviously contradicts the meaning that is usually attached to the word “isolationism” within the framework of domestic humanities. I think that when comprehending this phrase of the author, one must simply take it for granted that his – American – idea of isolationism is filled with significantly different content. – Note. ed.
[39] Strictly speaking, the word "Simhwajo" is translated as "In-Depth Review Team." According to South Korean sources, a group with this name was created in the late 1990s under the Ministry of Public Security (now the Ministry of State Security) in order to monitor opposition sentiments in the ruling circles and society in difficult times for the country. – Note. ed.
[40] Here there is a play on words and letters that is difficult to convey in written translation into Russian. The author actually emphasizes that in this context the word “socialism” should be written as “$ocialism”. – Note. lane
[41] Slavoj Zizek is a modern Slovenian philosopher. – Note. lane
[42] The name “Random Access Club” is literally translated into Russian as “random access club”, and more loosely – “public club”. – Note. lane
[43] "Stammtisch" is a German compound word that literally means "table for regular guests." In a broader sense, it means a club (mostly informal) of interests for regular participants or regulars. – Note. lane
[44] Mon frère – my brother. – Note. lane
[45] In the original – “Norkore”. – Note. lane
[46] In the original – “K-pop” – from “Korean pop”. A genre of pop music that originated in South Korea under the influence of many movements of Western pop music. – Note. lane
[47] In the system of North Korean musical genres, there are such concepts as “classical music” in the broadest sense, that is, the performance of music on instruments that are part of a symphony orchestra, “national music,” that is, performance on traditional musical instruments, as well as the concept of “light music”, which can be correlated with the terms “popular music” and “pop music” widely used throughout the world, but taking into account local characteristics. The group "Moranbong" in the DPRK is classified precisely in the genre of "light music". – Note. ed.
[48] St. Elmo's Fire is an electrostatic discharge that occurs at the sharp ends of tall objects, often when a thunderstorm approaches. – Note. lane
[49] Core – in English means “core”, “core”, “essence”. – Note. lane
[50] “Japanoise”, or “Japanoise”, is a play on words in English: “Japan” (Japan) and “noise” (noise). A special style of industrial modern music with a Japanese flavor. – Note. lane
[51] Strictly speaking, "Arirang" is the name of one of the most popular and famous Korean folk songs, widely known since time immemorial throughout the Korean Peninsula. A song about love and separation between two young lovers: a girl is sad because her lover is forced to leave her and go on a long, difficult journey. The lyrics of the song are imbued with the pain of separation and the sadness of loneliness. The pass through which the young man crosses becomes a symbol of separation, and sadness is expressed by the girl’s words of regret that he will erase all his legs and never return. There are more than 60 lyrics to this song and more than 300 variations of its performance depending on the area. The story presented by the author is common in North Korea. Today, this song is perceived not as an allegory of division, but exactly the opposite - as a kind of anthem for the unification of Korea and is performed at joint events of the South and the North. Perhaps this is the only melody that can be performed absolutely openly both in the DPRK and in the Republic of Korea. – Note. ed.
[52] The Arirang Festival was held at the May 1st Stadium, which is located on Reunrado Island on the Daedong River. The author, in all likelihood, does not give the official name of the stadium, but how he remembered it. – Note. ed.
[53] In Russian-language sources this place is called “Headquarters of the Supreme High Command in the village of Konchzhiri.” – Note. lane
[54] In the original the author uses the word "Norlywood". – Note. lane
[55] These are two North Korean films and a TV series produced between the mid-1980s and 2000s. – Note. lane
[56] Next, the author cites a distorted English text that cannot be adequately conveyed in Russian. In the original it looks like this: “Boy, what the hell are you doin goin to daggawn otton-pickin North Korea? They’re a bunch of goddamn communists over there, they wanna take away our freedom!” – Note. lane
[57] “Ondol” (literally “warm stones”) is a traditional home heating system in Korea, working on the principle of underfloor heating. The smoke and hot air coming from the furnace passes through a system of cavities or pipes located under the floor. – Note. lane
[58] The author uses this name to designate the sea, which in Russia is most often called the Sea of Japan. In North Korea, this sea is also called the East Korean Sea. – Note. lane
[59] Abbreviation for "Korea State Tourism Company". – Note. lane
[60] Here the author quotes lyrics from "Work song", which was written in the early 1960s by Oscar Brown Jr., a Sin & Soul composer and performer. He set his lyrics to music by famous blues trumpeter Nat Adderley, created several years earlier. The “work song” genre arose and took shape among the black population of the United States and told about the hardships and suffering of ordinary workers who worked on cotton plantations, in quarries or in lumber camps, were loaders in ports, laid railroads, etc. A version of “Workers’ Song” songs" with text by O. Brown Jr. and music by N. Adderley is considered a classic in the USA. – Note. ed.
[61] Nepotism is a system of nepotism, the provision of privileges and advantages to relatives and friends, regardless of their business and professional qualities. – Note. lane
[62] According to the Korean dictionary, the word “chaebol” 재벌 (財閥) consists of two characters: 재 (財) – “finance, wealth” and 벌 (閥) – “clan, large family”. Economically powerful groups of enterprises that control various production areas. – Note. ed.
[63] The trickle-down effect is one of the economic techniques that consists of financing the private sector and reducing tax deductions. In this way, investments are stimulated, and on this basis, consumer incomes increase. – Note. ed.
[64] Original: TED talk. TED - from Technology, Entertainment, Design - is a private non-profit American foundation that holds annual conferences on a variety of topics. – Note. lane
[65] In fact, it is a cargo-passenger ferry, and not just a passenger ship. At the time of writing the book, the author could not have known that it would be used during the 2018 Winter Olympics to accommodate part of the North Korean delegation. – Note. lane
[66] The author uses the English word “idealism” here, which may raise doubts about the accuracy of the translation. Most likely, in this context we mean some speculative, unrealistic “ideals” that are imposed on people so diligently that they begin to believe in them, immediately denying everything that in any way contradicts them. – Note. lane
[67] In the original – “drama therapy”. The term “drama therapy” is not yet established in the Russian language; its meaning can be defined as a type of “art therapy” that focuses on the use of dramatic theater techniques for psychotherapeutic purposes. – Note. lane
[68] In the fable, the Sun and the Wind argue about which of them can undress a lonely traveler faster. The wind, with its gusts, tries to tear off his clothes, but he only tightens his sash tighter. The sun, with the help of its gentle rays, made it so that the traveler himself took off all his clothes. – Note. lane
[69] The history of such meetings dates back to 1971, when the Red Cross Society of the Republic of Korea approached its colleagues from the DPRK with a proposal to negotiate on this issue. This initiative was associated with the desire to help families separated by war in the North and South, who do not even know whether their relatives are alive on the other side of the border. However, due to various events, the first meeting took place only in 1985. Since that time, the Republic of Korea and the DPRK have held more than two dozen such meetings, thanks to which over 20 thousand elderly Koreans have been able to see their relatives and friends with whom they lost contact after the Korean War. The last such meeting took place on August 20, 2018. – Note. ed.
[70] The book was published in English in the first half of 2018. – Note. lane
[71] The original uses the term "cowboy capitalism", which is slang in English and means "pure", unregulated market capitalism, which can even be - on a new, huge scale - perceived as a continuation of the traditions of the American "Wild West". – Note. lane
[72] Bear market is a slang term for a falling market. – Note. lane
